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News Items in this Issue 


The Belgian Government has formally constituted a Com- 
mission for the Study of Post-War Problems under the chair- 
manship of Paul van Zeeland, former Prime Minister (p. 450). 


* * * 


A statement of United States army and navy labour policy 
guarantees against discrimination in hiring on the ground of an 
applicant’s race, colour, creed or sex (p. 455). 


* * * 


The National Executive of the South African Trades and 
Labour Council has been officially informed of the Government’s 
agreement to recognise Native trade unions (p. 457). 


* * * 


The Government of India has been empowered to issue 
general or special orders prohibiting strikes and lockouts unless 
reasonable notice has been given (p. 457). 


* * * 


The aggregate time lost through strikes and lockouts in 1941 
in Great Britain was among the lowest recorded during any of 
the 49 years for which comparative statistics are available 
(p. 459). 


* * * 


The Government of Australia has been given authority ‘to | 


use . . . the services and property of all persons and com- 
panies” as a measure to enable it to deal with the growing 
shortage of man-power (p. 471). 


* * * 


About 2,900 workers in the Venezuelan oil industry are un- 
employed as a result of a forced curtailment of production and 
an agreement has been reached between the Government and 
the industry to place these workers in agriculture (p. 485). 
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The Present State of Social Legislation 
in the Argentine Republic 


by 


Dr. Juan Ratl Picnerro! 


National Labour Department, Buenos Aires 


INTRODUCTION 


The Argentine Republic, with its area of about three million 
square kilometres, its thirteen million inhabitants, its rich agri- 
cultural and stock-raising industry and its vast mining and in- 
dustrial resources, potential and already exploited, is the southern- 
most country of the American Continent; but within this spacious 
territory every kind of climate can be found, justifying the hope 
of a brilliant future, as is indeed foreshadowed by what has so far 
been achieved: the development of manufacturing industry and 
foreign trade, the construction of large public works, the railways 
now comprising a network of more than 43,000 kilometres, the 
420,000 kilometres of roads, and the rapidly growing merchant 
fleet. The speeding up of development in all these respects in 
recent times has given rise to social and legislative problems which 
are felt to be as urgent as those existing in Europe and North 
America before the outbreak of the present hostilities. In the 
following pages it is proposed to survey briefly the manner in 
which these highly important problems have been solved in Ar- 
gentina; in most cases those solutions are also a determining factor 
of social peace and, ultimately, of the cultural level of the nation, 
and even of its power to prepare for its own defence should the 
need arise. 





1 Former official of the International Labour Office. 
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In view of the abundance of the legislation in question in the 
fourteen autonomous provinces, which, together with the ten 
national territories and the Federal capital, compose the nation, 
it is necessary, however, to confine the present survey almost 
entirely to Federal action, leaving aside the provincial measures, 
interesting as some of them undoubtedly are, especially those 
relating to minimum wages, industrial accidents, superannuation 
and pension schemes, etc. A brief reference should be made to the 
municipalities which have collaborated in establishing rules for 
the regulation of labour conditions, for example, with regard to 
public assistance, hospital treatment, lower cost of living, housing, 
public baths, cheap transport for workers, municipalisation of 
public utilities, creation of libraries, fixing of working hours and 
wages for municipal workers and employees, family allowances, 
etc., an enumeration which in itself gives an indication of the 
scope of the work done by these bodies within their more limited 
sphere of action. 

It may be convenient here to give some information on the 
political organisation of the Republic, as being indispensable for 
a proper assessment of the present state of the labour movement, 
and also essential for anyone who wishes to understand the situa- 
tion correctly at a time so favourable to the side-tracking and 
confusion of ideas. 

Substantially similar to that of the United States of America, 
the Constitution governing the Argentine Republic provides for 
a republican, representative, and federal form of government. 
The general constitutional provisions relating to the provinces, 
apart from those specifically prescribing their government, empower 
them to adopt their own constitution, provided that it is representa- 
tive and republican in system and is in conformity with the prin- 
ciples, declarations, and guarantees contained in the national 
Constitution. 

For a more exact idea of the political organisation of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, showing what are the principles that are em- 
bodied in its laws in general and, therefore, in its labour legislation 
in particular, reference may be made to the clauses which prescribe 
that the provinces shall retain all rights not delegated by the 
Constitution to the Federal Government and those powers which 
were reserved to them by special agreements at the time of their 
incorporation with the State. The provinces set up their own local 
governments. They elect their governors, their legislatures, and 
other authorities without the intervention of the central Govern- 
ment. Moreover, each province adopts its own constitution. They 
may to a certain extent enter into agreements relating to the 
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administration of justice, economic interests, or works of public 
utility, subject to notification of the Federal Congress. They may, 
out of their own resources and through protective legislation, 
promote their own industries, immigration, the construction of 
railways and navigable waterways, the settlement of provincially 
owned land, the introduction and establishment of new industries, 
the importation of foreign capital, and the exploration of their 
rivers. ; 

Within the framework formed by the provisions of the organic 
national charter outlined above, which since 1853, when it was 
first approved by the Constituent Congress, has shaped the demo- 
cratic and liberal consciousness of the country, the various laws 
which compose Argentine labour legislation have by degrees been 
adopted. In nearly every case there has first been an intense 
movement of public opinion and discussion, in which outstanding 
personalities have generally taken part. These have fought for 
progress side by side with the working masses, who have become 
more and more conscious of their rights and, through the improve- 
ment in their organisation, increasingly successful in establishing 
their legitimate demands. 


THe Earty Lasour MOvEMENT 


Even in the past there were men with an interest in the new 
social ideas; to some these were but of passing concern, but to others 
they were the main and lasting inspiration of their work. It is 
clearly impossible to assign an exact date to the first organised 
collective activities that always precede and stimulate the parlia- 
mentary action which ends in the adoption of positive legislation, 
the ultimate outcome of this struggle for the recognition and con- 
quest of rights. In 1885 a periodical defending the principles of 
the First International began to appear in Buenos Aires. In 1890 
some 3,000 carpenters, who demanded an increase in wages, had 
recourse to a voluntary and collective stoppage of work. This was 
the beginning of a movement which, starting with a comparatively 
small number of participants, grew, however, from year to year 
until the maximum figures were reached in 1919, when in the 
Federal capital alone there were 367 strikes involving 308,967 
workers. With the adoption of new legislation and ‘the spirit of 
better collaboration between capital and labour that followed, 
the number of strikes has declined in recent years, until in 1939 
there were only 49, the number of workers involved being 19,718. 
By 1940 other factors came into play. The trade unions adopted 
for the most part a waiting attitude owing to the chaotic world 
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situation, and their demands were smaller than at other times, 
but it should be noted that this was also largely the result of the 
many collective agreements concluded in the previous year, fixing 
conditions of employment in a larger number of branches of in- 
dustry. 

Not long after these first manifestations of labour agitation and 
the awakening of a collective conscience, the tendency in question 
was reinforced by the organisation of the workers of Argentina’s 
vast countryside, although it must be admitted that those who 
took part in the movement were not so much the rural wage earners 
as settlers and tenant farmers. The result was that Congress 
passed an Act in 1921, establishing a special régime for agricultural 
leases, which was replaced in 1932 by the present Act, No. 11,627, 
supplementing the national Civil and Penal Codes. This Act, 
besides minutely regulating the substance and form of contracts 
concerning the working of crop-raising, stock-raising, and mixed 
farms, provides effective protection for settlers, for example, by 
the provision declaring null and void any clauses requiring them 
to sell their products to the owner of the land or to a specified 
person; or to insure the fields, crop or farm with a specified com- 
pany or person or in a specified manner; or to employ a specified 
machine or a specified undertaking or person for ploughing, sowing, 
reaping, threshing, shearing or binding, or, in general, for harves- 
ting, transporting and driving; or to surrender the rights, safety 
guarantees, and protection statutorily granted to tenants; or to 
obtain machinery, sacks, sisal, building materials, clothing or 
foodstuffs from a particular commercial firm, institution or under- 
taking. 

The Act makes it compulsory for the landlord to provide and 
equip premises for a school if the number of tenants and sub- 
tenants is over twenty-four and there are no publicly owned schools 
within a radius of ten kilometres. The school authorities will fix 
the period within which the building is to be constructed, and 
construction will take place at the owner’s expense if he refuses 
to comply. The cost of any improvements (enumerated in the 
Act) which are made by the tenant must be reimbursed when his 
contract expires, being determined by arbitrators, up to a maximum 
of 10 per cent. of the value of the land as assessed for the payment 
of land tax. In the event of the liquidation of the estate, claims 
for improvements which the employer is liable to reimburse will 
have priority over all other claims, including those of the mort- 
gagee. 

Under the Act the tenant’s furniture, clothing, and domestic 
utensils are not liable to distraint or to inclusion in the landlord’s 
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priority claim; the working tools and machinery and other articles 
covered by this provision are enumerated in the Act. In the case of 
dairy farming, this exemption also applies to a specified number 
of animals and to the special dairying equipment. The exemption 
does not apply as against the seller of the article if he has a claim 
for payment. 


Tue Crvi, CopE AND LaBour LEGISLATION 


The years preceding and following the turn of the century may 
be regarded as antecedent to the establishment of organic social 
legislation. They were characterised by violent strikes, the estab- 
lishment of a state of siege, clashes between the workers on the 
one hand and the police and the army on the other, the refusal 
to recognise the right of association and assembly, and so forth, 
a situation which culminated in the adoption of an Act concerning 
residence permits for foreigners. Under section 2 of that Act the 
Executive Power was given the right to order the deportation of 
any foreigner whose conduct was prejudicial to the national safety 
or public order. But more enlightened persons soon realised that 
the real and deep-seated cause of the violent events of the times 
was the lack of adequate legislation on conditions of employment, 
and the conviction became widespread that the Liberal theory 
in this matter, the belief in the full application of the laisser faire, 
laisser passer principle of the Manchester school, had collapsed. 
In every part of the world, wherever the worker was isolated and 
helpless, he was at the mercy of such conditions as his employer 
chose to impose, and it became more and more evident that legisla- 
tion was needed to protect the human rights of labour. As the 
eminent French prelate, Father Lacordaire, has so rightly said, 
when there is conflict between the weak and the strong, law is 
that which liberates and liberty that which enslaves. 

The Government was not blind to these preoccupations, and 
in 1904 the Executive Power submitted to Parliament a draft 
Labour Code, comprising 466 sections, which, although it was 
never approved, has in fact inspired the greater part of Argentine 
labour legislation. Many persons were opposed in principle to the 
adoption of a labour code on the ground that the provisions of 
the Civil Code were sufficient. This contains twenty-five sections 
dealing with the hiring of services, only six of which are strictly 
devoted to this subject, since the remainder relate to the hiring of 
work. It may be noted, however, that they are more explicit and 
provide more protection than the corresponding French Code, 
which contains only two sections on this highly important matter. 
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This excellent draft Labour Code, the author of which was Dr. 
Joaquin V. Gonzalez, at that time Minister of the Interior, did 
not win much attention in Parliament, in spite of its indisputable 
qualities. But those very qualities have meant that many of its 
provisions, which at that time were considered very advanced, 
have been incorporated in subsequent labour legislation. The 
preamble to the proposed measure, which contains a clear-sighted 
recognition of the importance of the social phase through which 
the country was passing at the time, has also served as an inspira- 
tion for all who have devoted their efforts to the progress of the 
country. 

The four draft codes which have been submitted to Parliament 
since the introduction of the first have all suffered the same fate. 
Parliament has always felt that, notwithstanding the conveniences 
of a Code, preference should be given to the greater flexibility that 
is indispensable in any new branch of legislation which has to be as 
many-sided as is the case with social legislation; such flexibility 
can be obtained by the establishment of standards that are in- 
dependent of each other and easy to modify according to circum- 


stances. 
As regards the provisions of the Civil Code which relate to the 
hiring of services and of work, their reform has been proposed in 


connection with that of the body of law to which they belong. 
The Committee for the Reform of the Argentine Civil Code, which 
completed its work in 1936, devoted a whole division of its report 
to this question, in which it dealt with the contract of employment, 
that is to say, with the services of persons who undertake to work 
under the direction of another, whether or not for a specified period, 
in return for remuneration, such remuneration to be paid in the 
national currency.'! According to the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions the Civil Code provisions would also apply to work done in 
the employee’s home, if the remuneration consisted in a specified 
piece rate for work done, on condition that the employment was 
continued after delivery. No contract would be valid for more 
than five years, but could be extended; any contract already con- 
cluded for a longer period would be limited to the five years. The 
contracts would not necessarily have to take the form of a solemn 
engagement, and proof of their conclusion could be given by any 
means, irrespective of the amount involved. 

Any person who performed work or service for another would 





1 The monetary unit in Argentina used to be the gold peso, but the only 
money now in circulation is the paper peso or ‘‘national currency at the statutory 
rate’, which is worth 44 gold centavos. All sums in pesos mentioned hereinafter 
refer to this national currency. 
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be able to claim payment, even in the absence of an agreement, 
provided that the work or service in question belonged to his usual 
occupation or way of life. Where a scale or rate existed, it would 
apply; failing this, the customary remuneration would be due, 
as determined by the magistrate. It would be presumed that the 
person liable to render his services would do so in person, and that 
the right to the services could not be ceded except in the event 
of the transfer of the undertaking where the work was done. Pay- 
ment would be made after completion of the work. Failing agree- 
ment to the contrary, wages fixed by the day would be paid once 
a week; those fixed by the month, at the end of each monthly 
period; those fixed by the piece, when the work was delivered. 

The employer would be liable for any accidents to his employees 
which occurred during the performance of their services, whether 
arising in the course of and in consequence of the work, or resulting 
from fortuitous causes, or from reasons of force majeure inherent 
in the work. He would not be liable if the accident was due solely 
to the negligence or fault of the victim or of the persons entitled to 
compensation, or to force majeure not connected with the work. 

The employer would have the right to deduct from the wage 
or salary of the employee any claim he had against the latter, but 
only up to one-fifth of the wage or salary. Where the employee 
had caused wilful damage, the employer would be entitled to 
deduct the whole amount in question from the wage or salary. 
The attachment of the wage or salary to meet the claims of the 
employee’s creditors would be allowed only to the extent fixed 
by special legislation. The employer on whom formal notice had 
been served for not providing work for the employee would have 
to pay for any services not rendered on that account, but subject 
to the deduction of any sum saved by the employee in consequence 
of not performing the service, or earned from other activities, and 
of any sum he wilfully refrained from earning. If payment by the 
piece or job was agreed, the employer would have the right to 
give the employee work by the day. The employee must carry 
out his work with all necessary care and would be liable for failure 
to complete it. He would be bound to observe secrecy with regard 
to his employer’s business and any industrial processes with which 
he became acquainted. An employee whose remuneration consisted 
wholly or partly in a percentage of his employer’s net profits or of 
the amount of the business transactions he had negotiated would 
have the right to examine the books and accounts at the time 
when payment was due or any time thereafter. 

No notice would have to be given to terminate a contract of 
employment which was concluded for a specified period, and the con- 
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tract would terminate when the period in question had expired or 
when the purpose for which it was entered into had been fulfilled. If 
the contract was concluded for an indefinite period, notice to 
terminate it would have to be given, fixed at thirty days for clerical 
employees, eight days for home workers, and seven days for other 
workers. The work done by manual workers and domestic servants 
during the first two weeks of employment would be deemed to be 
on probation, but the employer would have the right to discharge 
them for good reason. 

Lastly, the Committee recommended that existing legislation 
on methods of payment, accidents, and other labour questions 
already passed by Congress should remain in force. Contracts of 
employment with the State or with subordinate State institutions, 
including public utility undertakings holding concessions, would 
be governed in the first place by administrative law and subsidiarily 
by the Civil Code. 


Tue First ARGENTINE LABOUR Law 


The first labour law to be adopted in Argentina was the Act 
of September 1905 on the Sunday rest, which lays down as a 
general principle that Sunday work performed on account of 
another or in public on a person’s own account shall be prohibited. 
The period during which work is prohibited was subsequently 
extended by the Act concerning the Saturday half-holiday, which 
gave legislative sanction to a custom of many years’ standing. 

Act No. 4,661 provides that the weekly rest shall be given on 
Sunday, but allows exceptions in the case of persons employed in 
certain industries or on certain classes or kinds of work where a 
stoppage of work on Sunday would inevitably entail serious dis- 
advantages. It gives the Executive Power the right to issue ad- 
ministrative regulations to define the classes of commercial estab- 
lishments and industrial undertakings which are excepted from 
the statutory prohibition provided that they grant their employees 
a compensatory rest period. The passing of this Act, which relates 
primarily to the weekly rest of industrial workers and the closing 
hours of shops, was seized as an opportunity to initiate a cautious 
temperance policy, since one of its provisions makes it compulsory 
for establishments for the sale of beverages to close on Sunday. 
In the national field this is the only statutory provision dealing 
with a problem which cannot and should not be ignored and 
which is assuming disturbing proportions, especially in the northern 
provinces of the country. It must be added, however, that, in- 
directly, the abuse of alcohol has been constantly fought by fiscal 
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measures in the shape of increases in the taxes and licences on 
liquor and other drinks. This problem is one with which the legisla- 
ture has been concerned on various occasions and many Bills have 
been introduced in Parliament, but although none of them has 
been on the scale of the Volstead Act of unfortunate memory in 
the United States of America, the fact remains that they have 
not been approved by Congress. 

The parliamentary discussion of this Act for the first time 
raised the problem of the line to be drawn between national and 
provincial competence with regard to social legislation. It was 
decided that the Act should apply only in the Federal capital and 
the national territories. This was also the case with a later Act, 
concerning the national holidays on 25 May and 9 July, which 
are treated on the same footing as Sundays, and with the above- 
mentioned Act concerning the Saturday half-holiday. It should 
be noted,. however, that nearly all the provinces have adopted 
special legislation on the weekly rest. The first of May has been 
declared a public holiday by a Decree of the Executive Power. 
A recent Act, dated 31 December 1936, extended the scope of 
the provisions of the three above-mentioned Acts to private chauf- 
feurs, on the ground that their work was not to be treated as 
domestic service. 


THe Nationa, Lasour DEPARTMENT 


In 1907, by a simple provision of the Finance Act, an adminis- 
trative body devoted especially to labour problems was set up. 
This was first called the General Directorate of Labour, but the 
name was changed to the National Labour Department when it 
was placed on a statutory basis by the Act of 30 September 
1912, by which it is still governed with little modification. This 
Act defined its duties and composition. The Department is ad- 
ministratively subordinate to the Ministry of the Interior, its 
essential functions being to compile statistics, prepare labour 
legislation, supervise the observance of labour laws through its 
staff of inspectors, assist wage earners and salaried employees in 
all matters connected with their employment, organise placement 
(co-ordinating the supply of and demand for labour), deal with 
cases of industrial accident (ensuring the payment of the proper 
compensation and helping the worker in the event of judicial 
proceedings), act in a mediatory capacity in strikes, maintain a 
specialised public library, publish a monthly bulletin, and institute 
proceedings in cases of contravention of social legislation. 

Subsequent measures have extended the administrative powers 
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of the Department under its basic Act. Thus the Industrial 
Accidents Act and the Decree regulating its administration provide 
that the Department shall intervene in the event of disagreement 
between the employer and the worker or the latter’s surviving 
dependants with respect to compensation. The recent Home 
Work Act, which was approved on 29 September 1941 and pro- 
mulgated on 3 October 1941', like the earlier measure on the same 
subject, makes the Department responsible for enforcing the Act 
in the Federal capital and the national territories, requires it to 
set up arbitration and conciliation boards and wage boards in 
the Federal capital, and empowers it to define the industries in 
which home work shall be prohibited, and the days on which and 
manner in which wages shall be paid and the goods manufactured 
delivered, to institute judicial proceedings where necessary, to 
carry out enquiries, to impose penalties, etc. During the past 
twenty years the work of the Department has grown considerably, 
owing to the adoption of numerous Acts the observance of which 
it is required to supervise; at the same time, there has been no 
proportionate increase in its budget and resources. Similarly, the 
Act dealing with penalties for the contravention of labour legisla- 
tion recast and extended the duties of the Department with respect 
to the treatment of contentious proceedings; it altered the pro- 
cedure for the application of fines and allowed an appeal toa higher 
authority only in cases exceeding 300 pesos in amount. 

All other labour laws in force in the Federal capital are ad- 
ministered by the Labour Department, which through its staff 
of inspectors supervises the observance of their provisions. It 
may be regretted that this administrative department, with its 
important and difficult duties, is not a Ministry of Labour in the 
full sense, such as is to be found in practically all the more im- 
portant countries of the world. If that were the case, it would have 
competence for the whole of the country and not only for the 
Federal capital and national territories, as to-day. The observance 
of labour law would be stricter, there would be better co-ordina- 
tion of general legislation, and the collaboration between the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations and the Department could be 
wider and more effective than is at present the case; whereas now, 
collaboration is confined solely to the work of the labour councils, 
the wage boards, and the joint boards (leaving out of account 
these employers’ and workers’ organisations’ function of designa- 
ting delegates to the sessions of the International Labour Con- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 203. 
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ference). It may justifiably be asserted that the utility of the 
Department is reduced by the lack of effective legal provisions 
giving it more influence and authority. The new office for dealing 
with occupational questions is in a similar position; its activities 
are hampered by the absence of an Act on occupational associations, 
since none of the many Bills on the subject have been passed. 
The limited competence of the National Labour Department is a 
direct effect of the federal system of government, which means 
that labour inspection and the supervision of the observance of 
labour laws are deemed to be a provincial matter, belonging to 
their police functions. The view taken is that only basic legal 
standards can be adopted for the nation as a whole, their detailed 
application being left to the local authorities. Hence each province 
has set up its own labour department to give effect to national 
legislation and to the provincial legislation within the limits of 
its competence. 

On several occasions the advisability of setting up a Ministry 
of Labour has been urged. This would have much wider powers 
than those at present held by the National Labour Department, 
since it might be made to comprise also the National Hygiene 
Department, the social insurance guarantee funds and institutions, 
the workers’ co-operative societies, the Immigration Directorate, 
the National Social Assistance Register, and similar institutions. 
The result would be a uniform and speedy application of labour 
laws and greater unity in administrative action, side by side with 
the disappearance of those differences in provincial legislation 
which often hamper the equitable application of the established 
rules. There is, however, a constitutional difficulty, in that the 
number of ministries cannot be increased without a previous re- 
vision of the fundamental charter. Nevertheless, it would be quite 
possible to make a change in the name of one of the existing minis- 
tries and to extend its powers by the addition of those relating 
to labour, which might be entrusted to a special under-secretariat ; 
there would thus be a twofold administrative authority, which 
would have great advantages in the event of labour disputes. 

Among the Federal bodies which also deal with social and labour 
questions, reference may be made to the National Low-Cost 
Housing Board, the National Post Office Savings Fund, the Civil 
Service Superannuation and Pension Fund, the superannuation 
and pension funds for banking, railway employees, journalists and 
printers, and the mercantile marine, and lastly the National Land 
Board. In addition, each of the fourteen provinces has a labour 
department or other official body of a similar character. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN; THE MATERNITY 
Act 


The employment of women and children is governed by Act No. 
11,317 of 30 September 1924, a national measure which took the 
place of the Act on the same subject in force since 1907. The Act 
lays down as an absolute rule that children of under twelve years 
of age may not be employed on any kind of work on account of 
another, not even rural work; the prohibition also applies to 
children of over twelve who have not completed their compulsory 
education. The age for admission to employment in domestic 
service or in commercial or industrial undertakings is fixed at 
fourteen years, whether the undertaking is private or public and 
whether or not it is run for profit, an exception being allowed for 
undertakings in which only members of the same family are em- 
ployed. 

An eight-hour day and forty-eight hour week is established for 
women of over eighteen years, and a six-hour day and thirty-six 
hour week for all young persons under that age. Night work is 
prohibited. The Act defines the dangerous and unhealthy industries 
in which women and children may not be employed, and provides 
for the liability of the employer in the event of an industria] accident 
to a woman or child incurred in the course of the performance of 
the tasks it specifies or of work carried out in contravention of its 
provisions. 

The Act contains a special chapter concerning the rights of 
women workers in the event of childbirth, which provides for 
maternity leave of twelve weeks before and after the confinement, 
and the right to reinstatement after this leave, or later in the event 
of sickness due to the pregnancy or confinement; but it contains 
no provision for the payment of an allowance or wages to an expec- 
tant mother. This was remedied by the Maternity Act of 29 
September 1934, which prohibits private undertakings from em- 
ploying women during the thirty days preceding and the forty- 
five days following the confinement, and grants the woman an 
allowance equal to her full pay up to a maximum of 200 pesos, to- 
gether with attendance free of charge by a doctor or midwife. The 
allowance is inalienable and exempt from attachment. The 
woman’s post must be kept open for her. 

The compulsory insurance scheme established by this Act is 
administered by a Maternity Fund attached to the National 
Civil Superannuation and Pension Fund. Under the Decree for 
the administration of the Act, maternity insurance covers all 
women workers, whatever their marital condition, between fifteen 
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and forty-five years of age who are employed in industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings or dependencies thereof. The insured woman’s 
contribution to the scheme varies with her wage, and the employer 
contributes an equal amount. A woman is entitled to benefit if 
she was employed in a commercial or industrial undertaking at 
the date of conception and had paid her contributions for the 
quarter in which the said date fell and in the subsequent quarters 
during which she worked, even though she may not have been in 
employment at the time of her confinement. Even if she was not 
employed at the date of conception, she is entitled to benefit pro- 
vided that she had paid eight quarters’ contributions during the 
three years immediately preceding the said date, whether or not 
she is actually employed in an industrial or commercial under- 
taking when she makes her claim for benefit under the Act. 

In this connection reference may be made to other statutory 
measures, such as the Act of 30 December 1936 setting up the 
Maternity and Infant Welfare Board, which provides assistance 
for women and children, protects maternity, and promotes the 
provision of créches and kindergartens. In the case of women 
employed in Government departments, an Act of 30 September 
1934 allows maternity leave for six weeks before and six weeks 
after confinement, with full pay and the right to reinstatement. 
An Act of 21 December 1936 amended the above-mentioned 
Maternity Act by exempting women earning less than 2.60 pesos 
per working day or 65 pesos per month from the obligation to pay 
contributions, in which case the employer must pay a double con- 
tribution to the Maternity Fund. 

Lastly, an Act of 7 October 1938 prohibits dismissal on account 
of marriage. 


Hours or Work 


The limitation of hours of work in the Argentine Republic is 
governed by the National Act No. 11,544, which was adopted 
some years before Argentina ratified the Washington Convention 
of 1919, embodying the principle of the eight-hour day or forty- 
eight hour week prescribed by Article 41 of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation. Even before the adoption of 
this Act, the provinces of Mendoza (by the reform of its Constitu- 
tion in 1918), San Juan, Salta, Tucum4n, and Santa Fe all passed 
Acts establishing a maximum eight-hour day for workers in in- 
dustrial and commercial undertakings. The earliest measure, 
however, dates back to 1895, when the deliberative assembly of 
the municipality of Buenos Aires discussed- a proposal for the 
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regulation of hours of work of all municipal workers and all persons 
employed in the industrial undertakings and businesses engaged 
on work for the municipality. 

The National Act in question, which is incorporated in the 
Civil Code, provides that hours of work shall not exceed eight in 
the day or forty-eight in the week for any person employed on 
account of another in any public or private undertaking, even if 
not carried on for profit, with the exception of agriculture, stock- 
raising, and domestic work, and undertakings in which only mem- 
bers of the family of the head, owner, occupier, manager, director 
or principal person in charge of the undertaking are employed. 
Night work is defined as work done between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m., 
and is limited to seven hours. If work is done in unhealthy pre- 
mises, where the contamination or compression of the air or the 
presence of poisonous fumes or dusts constantly endanger the 
health of the workers in question, hours of work may not exceed 
six in the day or thirty-six in the week. Exceptions to the eight- 
hour day are made only for managerial and supervisory work and 
work done in shifts, and in the case of accidents, whether actual 
or threatened, urgent work to machinery, tools or plant, or force 
majeure. The exception must further be limited to what is needed 
to prevent serious interference with the ordinary working of the 
undertaking, and may not be granted if the work in question can 
be done in the course of the normal working day. Overtime is 
allowed, but a special permit must be obtained in each case, granted 
after consultation with the employers and workers concerned. 
The rate of overtime pay is time and a half on ordinary working 
days and double time on holidays. The provisions of the Act may 
be suspended altogether or in part in the event of war or other 
emergency endangering the national safety. 

The Act fixing the maximum working day should be taken in 
conjunction with the above-mentioned Act concerning the Saturday 
half-holiday and with Act No. 11,837 fixing the closing hours for 
commercial establishments, also a national measure. According 
to this last-named Act the sales, despatch, and office employees of 
commercial establishments dealing with the public, in Buenos 
Aires and the national territories, may not be employed after 8 
p.m. and before 6 a.m. during the period 1 April to 30 September, 
and after 9 p.m. and before 7 a.m. during the rest of the year. 
Accordingly the establishments in question must remain closed 
during the said hours, but the Act allows certain exceptions, 
namely, for hairdressing and similar establishments, shops for the 
sale of foodstuffs except those selling drinks, bars, cafés, confec- 
tionery and sweet shops, newspaper stalls, auction rooms, for 
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the sale of furniture and works of art, restaurants, hotels, eating 
houses, etc. There are also special regulations for pharmacies. 

A brief comparison between the Washington and Geneva Con- 
ventions concerning hours of work and the legislation now in force 
in Argentina will show that in more than one respect the latter is 
more favourable to the workers. It fixes shorter hours, both for 
the normal working day or week and for work in unhealthy pre- 
mises. The scope of the Argentine Act is wider, the only exceptions 
allowed being for domestic service, agriculture, and stock-raising. 
The minimum rate of overtime pay, which according to the Con- 
ventions should be time and a quarter, is fixed at time and a half 
or double time in the Argentine Act, according as the overtime is 
worked on a weekday or a public holiday. Moreover, the Argentine 
measure is more flexible in that it leaves employers and workers 
or their organisations free to fix the maximum of overtime, whereas 
the international Conventions allow the working day to be ex- 
tended by one hour only. 

It will be remembered that in recent times, when conditions 
were still more or less normal, the question of a further reduction 
of working hours was raised. It was believed that lowering the 
maximum limit for the working week to forty hours would solve 
the complex problem of unemployment. This problem was also 
considered by the Argentine legislative authorities. A Socialist 
group submitted a Bill to Congress providing for a working week 
of five eight-hour days, without any reduction of wages, in 
industry and commerce. Another Bill, submitted to the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1938, would have fixed the working week at forty 
hours for the wage earning and salaried employees of the national 
railways, and at thirty-six hours for persons employed in unhealthy 
work, without reduction of wages. These proposals were supported 
by the Railwaymen’s Union, the unions affiliated with the General 
Confederation of Labour, and the Federation of Labour of the 
Province of Santa Fe, but they were attacked by the employers’ 
associations, which drew attention to the shortage of skilled labour, 
the consequent increase in the cost of production, and the resulting 
unfavourable effect on the cost of living. 

Detailed regulations have been issued under the above-men- 
tioned Act No. 11,544, both in general Decrees and in special 
Decrees for different activities adjusted to the particular needs of 
each. It should be added that the provinces for their part have 
issued regulations under the Act, which since its incorporation 
with the national Civil Code has rendered obsolete the provincial 
measures governing hours of work. 
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Minimum WAGES 


The problem of minimum wages, which in any comparison of 
legislation differs in character according as it is the fair wage or 
the living wage that is meant, has not been dealt with by national 
legislation in Argentina. This problem is of the first importance 
in social legislation; around it were focused the theories of the 
economists of the nineteenth century, against which the Con- 
stitution of the International Labour Organisation reacted by 
affirming the principle that labour should not be regarded merely 
as a commodity or article of commerce, and that the workers 
should be paid a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable standard 
of life as this is understood in their respective countries; it was dis- 
cussed in the Papal Encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno; and many countries have already passed legislation on the 
subject. This has not been done in Argentina, since, in spite of 
the many and often excellent Bills, no general Act governing mini- 
mum wages has been adopted, although a few provinces, for 
example, Jujuy, Mendoza, San Juan, and Tucuman, have legislated 
on the question. The only national measures are a few Acts fixing 
minimum wages for persons in State employment, home workers, 
office and bank staffs, and municipal employees and workers; for 
the last named there is also a system of “family wages’’. 

In a country where collective bargaining is not yet sufficiently 
developed, a minimum wage Act would obviously be useful in 
putting an end to the many differences that arise out of the fixing 
of remuneration for work (taking only one year, in 1939, over 80 
per cent. of the workers’ demands leading to a voluntary stoppage 
of work related to wages). Apart from Act No. 9,511 concerning 
the attachment of wages and salaries—those under 100 pesos a 
month are exempt from attachment and a maximum limit is fixed for 
those above that amount—and the provision of the Decree for 
the administration of the Accidents Act requiring compensation 
to be based on a minimum daily wage of 1.50 pesos in the case of 
an apprentice earning less than that amount or nothing, there are 
only the provisions of Act No. 11,278 supplemented by Act No. 
11,337, which were declared part of public law and incorporated 
with the Civil and Commercial Codes, and brought into force on 
5 August 1925 and 9 September 1926 respectively. It is these 
provisions that constitute the special legislation for the protection 
of wages and salaries. The workers’ remuneration must be paid in 
the national currency alone, or else it is deemed not to have been 
paid. This puts an end to the abuse by which workers are given 
vouchers valid only within the factory, for which they can obtain 
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only consumption goods that are generally offered to them at prices 
exceeding the prevailing prices. This practice, which is similar 
to the truck system, was very general in the sugar mills, maté 
plantations, and factories in the north of the country. Payment 
by cheque is allowed only if it covers the whole of a pay period, 
and the amount involved may not be less than 300 pesos. 

The same Act fixes the period within which wages and salaries 
must be paid. They must be paid on working days and at the 
workplace itself, payment on premises where the principal business 
is the sale of goods or alcoholic beverages being specifically pro- 
hibited, except in the case of persons employed in this class of 
establishment. If a person employed by a sub-contractor or agent 
does not receive his pay on the day fixed by the Act, or within the 
following six days, he is entitled to claim it from the person for 
whom the sub-contractor or agent works, who deducts the amount 
from the sub-contractor’s or agent’s remuneration until a pay 
period, that is, one month or fifteen days, as the case may be, has 
been covered. Employers may not, for purposes of reduction, 
withdrawal, or offset, hold back any sum from the wages or salaries 
due, nor may they postpone payment for any reason or reduce 
or withhold pay on account of having supplied goods, foodstuffs, 
housing, or tools or made other allowances in cash or in kind. 
Contravention renders the employer liable not only to the penalties 
fixed in the Act but to payment of damages to the worker or em- 
ployee in question. Similarly, fines for defective or incomplete 
work may not be imposed unless the worker or employee has wil- 
fully caused damage to the workshop, instruments, or materials, 
in which case the employer may deposit a corresponding amount 
out of the wage or salary with the judicial authorities and institute 
proceedings for damages; in other words, he cannot take the law 
into his own hands. 


LAND SETTLEMENT 


The above are the only provisions in force with respect to wages, 
which are in general determined by the law of supply and demand, 
with such modifications as may result from fluctuations in the cost 
of living. The immigration of foreign workers has had no effect on 
the movement of wages. Although in the years following the war of 
1914-1918 the surplus of immigrants over emigrants was less than 
100,000, in 1912 the figure reached 169,304, in spite of which the 
trade unions at no time organised a campaign against the admission 
of foreign workers. On two occasions, however, the Executive 
Power proposed to Parliament that the Immigration Act in force, 
that of 1875, should be amended. A Land Settlement Bill was 
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also introduced, which was approved by Congress and favourably 
commented on by the public and which filled a gap, since the 
excellent progress that Argentina had made in this respect had 
not had the backing of legislation. It may be noted, however, that 
the provincial authorities have taken action and have aimed at 
turning the majority of agricultural workers holding no title to 
the land that they were working into owners of their land. In the 
national field there is the Land Settlement Board under the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, which administers State-owned land, grants 
agricultural and pastoral concessions, and organises land settle- 
ment in the national territories; its aim is to prevent speculation 
and to sell State land to genuine settlers. 

The new Land Settlement Act, No. 12,636 of 21 August 1940, 
is of exceptional importance for the future of the agrarian economy 
of the country, and it also recognises the importance of the part 
that co-operation will play in any action taken for reform in this 
field. The National Land Board is responsible for preparing for 
the building up of the proposed new schemes, and it will administer 
the settlements that are to be created. According to section 3 of 
the Act, one of the members of the Board represents the agricultural 
co-operative societies registered with the competent Ministry 
under Act No. 11,388 of 20 December 1926 concerning co-operative 
societies. Of the other four members, two represent the Govern- 
ment, one the National Bank and the National Mortgage Bank, 
and the fourth the regional land boards to be set up under the 
Act. One of the duties of the National Board will be to promote 
the various forms of co-operation and mutual insurance, but it 
will also have to supervise the observance of the Acts relating to 
co-operation, rural credit, etc., in the settlements and to keep in 
constant touch with the International Labour Office. 

Each agricultural settlement will be divided into thirty holdings, 
forming separate farms as a means of diversifying the crops and 
developing rural industries. For each settlement there will be a 
land board and a technical director appointed by the National 
Board, and a reserve fund will be accumulated to finance the 
organisation of experimental farms and stations, etc. In each 
settlement the National Board will give special attention to pro- 
moting the formation and working of co-operative producers’, 
consumers’, marketing, and processing societies, for which purpose 
it will organise a free information service and take any steps with 
the competent authorities that may be found expedient. The 
regional land boards are to help in the promotion of agricultural 
co-operative societies for production, marketing, and consumption, 
by means of effective and continual propaganda. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Argentine Republic has adopted various measures to deal 
with the problem of unemployment, which became more serious 
in 1932 owing to the economic depression; according to the census 
taken in that year there were 333,997 unemployed, a figure which 
fell to under 90,000 at the beginning of 1935 and under 45,000 in 
1936 (approximate figures). Under Act No. 11,896 of August 1934 
a National Board to Combat Unemployment was set up for the 
purpose of “organising immediate relief for the unemployed, 
preparing a scheme of national action for the resolute handling 
of the problem, and distributing work among the unemployed”’. 
The Board took a census of the unemployed, the source of the 
figures given above; their accuracy, however, is open to some doubt 
owing to the natural reluctance of the persons in question to be 
registered in this new way, since they feared that they might then 
be treated as habitual vagabonds, or they were ashamed to make 
their distressed situation public, or merely, having registered for 
the first time in the hope of finding work, they were disappointed 
in that hope. 

The Board came to the conclusion that the factors contributing 
to unemployment in Argentina were, in the first place, the excessive 
number of persons who were qualified to enter certain of the liberal 
professions and aimed at obtaining employment in offices, and, 
secondly, the growing practice of employing women and young 
persons in industry and commerce, a practice which in the present 
circumstances ultimately means the displacement of men. Until 
recently it was possible to say that unemployment was not a 
serious problem in Argentina, because of the considerable powers 
of recovery of the national economy. But the unforeseeable effects, 
present and future, of the state of war in the world to-day may 
lead to a situation similar to that through which the country passed 
during the world depression of 1929-1932. The first impact of this 
second world war on Argentina is already manifest; its effects have 
been recorded in a study published by the National Labour Depart- 
ment for 1940, which makes a statistical survey of the two kinds 
of consequences observed. For on the one hand the war has stimu- 
lated the creation and development of certain industries to make 
up for the shortage or absence of goods that are now imported on a 
much smaller scale, if at all; on the other, certain work has been 
paralysed altogether to an extent exceeding the impetus given 
to the creation of new undertakings or the extension of those in 
existence. It is in commerce, the building and building materials 
industries, and the wood, metal and chemical industries that dismiss- 
als of staff have been most necessary. In the primary industries, on 
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the contrary, and in the food, clothing, electricity, gas and water, and 
textile industries, additional workers have had to be engaged. The 
net result, however, is unfavourable. In the Federal capital alone 
there were 9,874 unemployed persons in 1940. To this figure for 
the city of Buenos Aires should be added some 15,000 more persons 
who were involuntarily unemployed, besides a few thousand who 
used to be engaged in primary industries and the transport 
industry. The aggregate figure for the Federal capital was thus 
40,513. 

The following table shows the unemployment figures for the 
whole Republic and the Federal capital in August 1940: 





Primary Manufactur- 
ing industry, 
commerce 








Argentine Republic 
Number unemployed © 59,523 
Percentage of total 32.94 


Federal capital 


Number unemployed 25,063 
Percentage of total in 
Federal capital 61.86 
Percentage of total in 
Republic 13.87 























If in consequence of world events the situation becomes worse, 
and more persons lose their employment, useful work could also 
be done by the National Public Works Council, which is composed 
of officials from different departments and has the duty of co- 
ordinating, preparing, approving, financing, and executing public 
works projects, with due regard to the periods of depression and 
to the possibility of accumulating a reserve fund. The above- 
mentioned publication of the Statistical Division of the National 
Labour Department enumerates the measures which would tend 
to reduce involuntary unemployment and relieve its economic, 
moral, and social effects. They are the following: 


(a) The framing of a plan of public works, in conformity with the country’s 
financial needs and adjusted to regional needs, in the following order of priority 
for each region: (1) works of immediate utility, such as cheap dwellings for 

_wage earners and salaried employees (one-family houses or blocks of apartments), 
grouped in special quarters or garden cities as decided by the competent technical 
authorities, care being taken that they benefit urban as well as rural workers; 
hospitals, sanatoria, and rural medical stations for the provision of medical 
and social assistance; and schools; (2) works of general economic utility, such 
as a network of roads linking up production areas with consumption and market- 
ing centres; embankments, canals, dams, ports, elevators, etc.; State, pro- 
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vincial, and municipal buildings for the departments and offices now housed in 
rented buildings. Independently of this order of priority, the construction of 
strategic roads and military works needed for reasons of national security will 


be undertaken. 

(6) Introduction of minimum wages and family allowances on the basis of 
equalisation funds, in order to prevent the unemployment of workers with large 
families and with due respect for any schemes already established by private 
initiative, the end in view being to improve the standard of life of the working 
class family and the economic situation as a whole. 

(c) Promotion of land ownership, in so far as this does not result from the 
provisions of the Land Settlement Act (mentioned above), by facilitating the 
acquisition of land and lowering rents as a means of ensuring the stability of 
workers on the land, and by granting loans, or increasing their amount, for the 
acquisition of houses, working tools, seed, and other articles needed for this 
purpose. 

(d) Development of vocational guidance and training, through the estab- 
lishment of appropriate institutions. 

(e) Expansion of production by the stimulation of activity with the follow- 
ing ends in view: regularisation of the working of industrial undertakings, en- 
suring that workers will remain in their usual occupation; substitution of home- 
manufactured goods for imported goods wherever possible; and encouragement 
of commerce by consolidating existing markets and finding new ones, so pro- 
moting the free development of all activities and, therefore, the aggrandisement 


of the country. 

(f) Co-ordination of the placing system, by establishing constant inter- 
change between the national offices and the provincial governments with respect 
to the supply of and demand for labour. 

(g) Unification and centralisation in the National Labour Department of 
the collection, compilation, and study of the periodical returns recording the 
level of employment and unemployment in the activities of all kinds carried on 
in the Republic and indicating the relations between various economic and social 


phenomena. 
THE PLacinc SystEM 


There is as yet no national placing system co-ordinating the 
supply of and demand for labour in the country as a whole, but 
there are various national laws on the subject and nearly all the 
provinces have adopted regulations. A Government Bill has, 
however, been drafted for the creation of an employment clearing 
office for the whole Republic. 

The various national laws at present in force deal with the 
working of the National Placing Register (a division of the National 
Labour Department), the collaboration between the national im- 
migration agencies and the provincial placing agencies, the financial 
assistance given to the free agencies run by philanthropic, mutual 
aid, or trade union organisations which are bodies corporate, the 
prohibition against carrying on the operations of private employ- 
ment agencies (which are subject to the supervision of the author- 
ities) in a dependency of a hotel, inn, or public house, the punish- 
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ment of false information and fraud misleading workers who are 
in search of employment, etc. Another form of protection for the 
workers is the imposition of a fine on the father, guardian or legal 
representative of a minor if he has induced an undertaking or 
employer to engage the minor in contravention of the law. Simi- 
larly, in the free employment agencies carrying on their work in 
localities where there are ports accessible to seagoing vessels, 
there must be a special department for the placing of deck and 
engineer officers and seamen. Under the contracts to be concluded 
through the medium of this department, seamen retain the right 
to choose the vessel on which they wish to serve, and the ship- 
owner the right to choose his crew. 

Another Act authorises the Executive Power to provide, 
through the National Labour Department, railway transport for 
unemployed workers and salaried employees who can be found 
work in an area where there is a shortage of labour, and to pay 
the fares of unemployed persons in the Federal capital who wish 
to return to their provinces. 


THe ConTRACTS OF PRIVATE EMPLOYEES 


Certain aspects of the employment of commercial employees 
are governed by the relevant provisions of the Commercial Code. 


These were amended by Act No. 11,729, which was originally 
passed on 26 September 1933 and came into force on 21 September 
1934, and the application of which has been extended by various 
judicial decisions to workers in industry. The Federal judicial 
authorities are, however, opposed to such extension, which is 
still giving rise to criticism among experts. 

The Act defines the persons it covers as including agents, 
clerks, commercial travellers, representatives, and workers who 
perform work of a commercial nature. In the event of sickness or 
accident for which the employee is not to blame, he is entitled to 
his pay or compensation for a period of three or six months accor- 
ding to length of service. Employees called up for military service 
have a right to reinstatement during the thirty days following the 
termination of their service. The right to an annual holiday for a 
minimum uninterrupted period varying with length of service is 
granted, but this part of the Act may be amended if Argentina 
ratifies the Geneva Convention concerning holidays with pay for 
workers in commercial and industrial undertakings, private offices, 
hospitals, restaurants, public entertainment undertakings, etc. 

The Act provides further that the contract of employment 
may not be terminated without notice at the mere wish of either 
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party, and grants compensation to the employee, varying with 
length of service, if the contract is terminated by the employer. 
This rule applies also in the event of the cessation or winding up 
of the business not resulting solely from reasons of force majeure. 
Any suspension of work for a period of more than three months 
in a year ordered by the employer and any reduction of the salary 
or wage, commission or other form of remuneration which is not 
accepted by the employee are deemed to be equivalent to dismissal. 
The compensation payable in lieu of notice or for dismissal is not 
liable to attachment or a moratorium and enjoys the same priority 
rights as wages under the Bankruptcy Act. 

In the event of the employee’s death, his wife, children and 
parents must be paid, in the order and proportion laid down in 
the Civil Code, the compensation for length of service to which 
he would have been entitled. For this purpose children are defined 
as those of under twenty-two years, but there is no age limit if 
they are incapable of work. In default of the above-mentioned 
relatives, the payment is due to brothers and sisters if they were 
dependent on the employee at the time of his death, subject, 
however, to the same restrictions as in the case of children. Any 
sums received from an insurance fund or company in pursuance 
of any insurance arrangement or policy entered into by the em- 
ployer will be deducted from the compensation paid to the surviving 
dependants. 

The Act defines the reasons for which an employee may be 
dismissed without compensation even though the contract has 
been entered into for an indefinite period. They include any pre- 
judice to the employer’s interest caused by the employee’s neglect 
or fault in the performance of his work and acts of fraud or breach 
of trust certified by a judgment of a law court; inability to per- 
form the duties and fulfil the obligations which the employee 
undertook, except at the beginning of his employment; commercial 
operations by the employee on his own account or for another 
without the express permission of the employer, if they affect 
the employer’s interests. 

Under section 2 of the Act a maximum of five years is fixed for 
reckoning length of service previous to the date it was passed, but 
this retroactivity was limited by a decision of the National Supreme 
Court of Justice, which fixed the date as that of publication of the 
Act, namely, 21 September 1934. 

Other judicial decisions have declared that the provisions of 
the Act are applicable to workers in industry. This view was up- 
held for the first time by the Chamber of the Justice of the Peace of 
the City of Buenos Aires in a decision of 10 December 1935. Even 
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workers in newspaper undertakings have been considered to be 
subject to the Act. According to one decision, the attachment of 
wages is not a legal cause for dismissal, unless the contract of em- 
ployment contains a clause to this effect. Similarly, it has been 
decided that abuse of the right to strike may be deemed a lawful 
cause of dismissal, but the onus of proof always rests on the em- 
ployer. 

This Act has been criticised as incomplete, since it does not 
impose penalties for the failure of an employer to fulfil his obliga- 
tion to grant annual leave (some hold that such leave may be 
replaced by an equivalent sum of money, others take the contrary 
view). It is also claimed that it fails to give any real protection 
to an employee who has to prove that he has been dismissed with- 
out cause and has not left his work voluntarily; the result, so far as 
the worker is concerned, is that, although he may have good cause 
to go to law, he may have to refrain for fear of being placed on 
the employers’ black list, which would deprive him of all possibility 
of finding fresh work. On the other hand, it is affirmed that the 
Act gives the worker an illusion of welfare, increases the cost of 
living, makes it more difficult to find work, and leads to the cessa- 
tion of the granting of wage increments and bonuses; from another 
point of view, it is accused of imposing an intolerable and steadily 
increasing burden on private capital. 

Act No. 12,651 of 8 October 1940 regulates the conditions of 
employment of commercial travellers, defined as persons whose 
regular employment is that of commercial traveller and who, as 
representing one or more commercial or industrial firms, conduct 
business for the trade or industry of the persons they represent, 
against an agreed remuneration. It fixes the form in which the 
traveller’s commission must be paid, calculated in proportion to 
the amount of business done through him. Lastly, it deals with 
methods of proof and the inalienable guarantees protecting his 
commission and the reimbursement of his expenses. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Act No. 9,688 of 29 September 1915 concerning compensation 
for industrial accidents and occupational diseases is perhaps one 
of the measures most appreciated by the working population. It 
has been amended twice, by Act No. 12,631 of 16 July 1940 and 
Act No. 12,647 of 27 September 1940. 

The principal Act, which is very much on the lines of the Bill 
prepared in 1907 by Dr. Nicolas Matienzo, then President of the 
National Labour Department, is modelled on the French Act of 
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1898 and is based on the general principle of occupational risk. 
It does not cover all workers but only those whose annual remunera- 
tion is not more than 3,000 pesos. Similarly, all industries are not 
covered, since section 2 gives a list of the activities included, which 
can be extended only by a Decree of the Executive Power. The 
equity of the discrimination may be contested, but it is the direct 
result of the underlying legal principle of the measure. Further, 
compensation is not payable for incapacity not lasting more than 
six working days, nor for that wilfully produced or resulting from 
serious fault on the part of the worker. This provision, which 
during the parliamentary discussion on the measure was alleged 
by some speakers to deprive it of all value, has been interpreted 
by the judicial authorities in so restrictive a manner that it may 
be said to have been repealed in practice. 

During the first years of application of the Act, employers in- 
variably maintained that the accident was the result of the worker’s 
serious fault, but when the case came before the courts it was 
unusual for the judge, whose interpretation of the Act was sovereign, 
to admit the allegation. Taught by experience, employers have 
ceased to make this plea. The Act does not define what it means 
by serious fault, but although the significance of the term may 
be deduced from the general principles of law, the Administrative 
Decree of 14 January 1916, which with minor amendments is still 
in force, attempted to make an acceptable definition when it said 
that ‘‘there is serious fault on the part of the victim if the accident 
was due to a breach of the rules of employment, provided that 
these have been explicitly approved by the National Labour 
Department, or to a cause which the worker could and should 
have avoided by making use of the means at his disposal at the 
time the accident occurred’. “In any case’’, added the Decree, 
“the employer remains liable if the worker performed the act 
which caused the accident in pursuance of an order or authorisa- 
tion given by the employer or persons directing the work.”’ This 
view is taken from the jurist Sachet, who says that an accident is 
caused by an inexcusable fault if it was wilfully committed by the 
victim without an express order or authorisation, needlessly and 
to no purpose. The provision concerning rules of employment 
mentioned above and other similar provisions were recently ren- 
dered obsolete by a new Decree of the Executive Power. The 
regulations also provide that carelessness in the performance of 
any kind of work does not exempt the employer from his liability. 

The Argentine Act, like the French legislation, is based on 
the system of voluntary insurance, although the general tendency 
at the time when it was passed was to give preference to compulsory 
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insurance, which was in force in nearly all European countries and 
has since been introduced in some American States. The com- 
mercial companies undertaking this form of insurance in Argentina 
must obtain a special permit from the Executive Power, which 
entails administrative supervision of the fulfilment of their obliga- 
tions. By way of financial guarantee, they must make an initial 
deposit of 50,000 pesos with the National Labour Department, 
and they must accumulate an annual reserve equivalent to 30 
per cent. of the amount of the premiums collected in the preceding 
financial year. The Act places employers’ associations on the same 
footing as commercial companies for this purpose. 

The amount of compensation payable under the Act varies 
with the degree of incapacity resulting from the accident. In case 
of death the compensation amounts to 1,000 times the workers’ 
daily wage; the same rate is applicable in cases of permanent total 
incapacity. For permanent partial incapacity the compensation 
is equal to 1,000 times the reduction in the daily wage, but the 
Administrative Decree facilitates the calculation by containing a 
schedule for assessing loss of working capacity; this schedule is 
strictly applied by the administrative authority, though not by 
the judges, who ordinarily refer to the rules laid down in the Act. 
Temporary incapacity gives the right to as many half-days’ pay 
as the number of days of incapacity. 

With regard to the method of payment of compensation, a 
distinction is drawn between the pension due in the case of fatal 
accident or permanent total incapacity and the lump sum due 
for the other two forms of incapacity. In all cases, however, the 
employer must deposit a lump sum with the National Civil Super- 
annuation and Pension Fund, which comprises the accident and 
guarantee funds. These sums are invested, and the interest is 
used for the payment of compensation to surviving dependants 
(wife, children under age, parents, brothers and sisters up to the 
age of sixteen, grandchildren up to sixteen) provided that they 
were living in the worker’s household and dependent on him at 
the time of the accident. As the Act provides that the dependants 
of a foreign worker are not entitled to compensation if they were 
not living in Argentina at the time of the accident, international 
agreements have had to be concluded, first with the two countries 
furnishing the largest contingents of immigrants in Argentina, 
namely, Italy and Spain, and then with Austria, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Yugoslavia; Congress has not yet approved two other agree- 
ments, with Hungary and Bulgaria respectively, which were con- 
cluded in 1937. As a general rule these bilateral agreements pro- 
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vide for equality of treatment between national and foreign workers, 
and for the rest they follow the general lines of Argentine legisla- 
tion as here described. 

With a view to the payment of compensation in full, a Guar- 
antee Fund has been set up under the National Civil Service 
Superannuation and Pension Fund, into which is paid the com- 
pensation due for fatal accidents when there are no surviving de- 
pendants. The Fund is used to pay compensation in cases where 
an employer has been declared completely insolvent by the courts. 

The workers are given every facility for taking judicial proceed- 
ings. Where there is serious fault on the part of the employer, the 
worker may institute judicial proceedings at common law instead of 
the special proceedings under the Act, in which case the judge need 
not limit the compensation to the maximum figure fixed in the 
Act. The onus of proof will of course rest on the worker, and the 
period of prescription, which under the special Act is one year 
after the event giving rise to the proceedings, is extended to ten 
years under the general law. 

-One chapter of the Act is devoted to occupational diseases, 
but leaves it to the Executive Power to enumerate the diseases 
giving rise to compensation. On various occasions Decrees have 
been issued in this matter, which together cover the following 
diseases: pneumoconiosis (that is, all forms of pulmonary fibrosis 
resulting from the inhalation of solid particles suspended in the 
air, according to Feil’s definition), pulmonary tabacosis (a form 
of pneumoconiosis differing from nicotine poisoning, the latter 
being due to the toxic effects of tobacco dust or fumes, while in 
the former disease the dust is a mechanical agent affecting the 
respiratory organs), anthracosis (produced by coal dust), siderosis 
(red or black pneumoconiosis, produced by iron dust), poisoning 
by lead, its compounds and alloys, mercury poisoning, copper 
poisoning, arsenic poisoning (very frequent and highly dangerous), 
ammoniacal ophthalmia (produced by ammonia and its sulphur 
compounds; the lesions of the cornea may ultimately lead to loss 
of eyesight), poisoning by carbon disulphide (affecting the brain 
and producing mental disorder, cramp, and paralysis), poisoning 
by the hydrocarbon products of the distillation of petroleum and 
coal, phosphorus poisoning (particularly, white phosphorus), 
malignant pustule (a form of anthrax infection of biological origin, 
which is frequent among persons working with animal products), 
dermatosis (affections of the skin caused by chemicals, such as 
coal, tar, naphthalene, etc., producing eczema and frequently 
resulting in cancer of the skin), ankylostomiasis (of parasitic 
origin, leading to progressive anaemia), brucellosis (undulant or 
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Malta fever), pathological manifestations due to radium or other 
radio-active substances and X-rays, and epitheliomatous cancer 
of the skin due to the handling or use of tar, pitch, bitumen, mineral 
oil, paraffin, or the compounds, products or residues of these 
substances. 

Numerous judicial decisions have also established the practice 
of granting compensation as for an industrial accident in the case 
of diseases which are not scheduled in the Decrees of the Executive 
Power but which are a result of the nature of the work done or 
have been aggravated by its performance, although they do not 
satisfy the definition of occupational diseases. This is the criterion 
currently applied to tuberculosis, anthrax, bubonic plague, freezing, 
hydrophobia, phlegmon, and septicaemia. 

With regard to accident prevention and industrial safety, the 
Act leaves this matter to be regulated by the Executive Power, 
since each province has its own legislation. There is as yet no 
legislation on vocational retraining and rehabilitation. 

The provisions of the Industrial Accidents Act are part of 
civil law, and any clause exempting the employer from his liability 
or in any way deviating from them is absolutely null and void. 


Savincs FuNnps AND SocraL INSURANCE 


Well before social insurance legislation was first introduced in 
Argentina, individual thrift in the shape of savings was encouraged 
by an Act, No. 9,527 of 1914, extended in 1921, which set up the 
National Post Office Savings Fund. Under this Act the savings 
deposits are not liable to attachment; they are guaranteed by the 
Government, and it is possible to open an account with a very 
small initial sum. A monthly maximum is fixed, and the special 
privileges granted apply up to a total deposit of 5,000 pesos. The 
post offices are empowered to receive deposits, but in addition 
every bank, whether run by public authority or not, has its savings 
fund and pays a moderate interest on the deposits. This form of 
thrift has made substantial progress; a variant of the system is to 
be found in the legislation governing private insurance companies, of 
which there are a considerable number throughout the country. 
By way of illustration it may be mentioned that in 1941 the number 
of transactions with regard to deposits carried out by the National 
Post Office Savings Fund was 1,630,414, and the total amount 
involved was 68,570,052 pesos. 

With regard to social insurance, rapid progress has been made, 
influenced and inspired by the development of such insurance in 
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other countries, so fully described in a recent publication of the 
International Labour Office.! 

Among the Acts passed on this subject reference should be made 
to No. 4,349 (amended twice), which in 1904 set up the National 
Civil Service Superannuation and Pension Fund for persons em- 
ployed in the national administration. This was soon followed by 
the setting up of similar bodies by various provinces and munici- 
palities. The Act concerning insurance against industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases also belongs in this group. There are 
further an Act, No. 10,650, for railway workers, another, No. 
11,110, for persons employed by private undertakings engaged in 
work of public utility, such as tramway, telephone, gas, electricity, 
etc., services, and yet another, No. 11,232, (amended by No. 11,575), 
for bank employees. As regards this last group of employees, there 
is also Act No. 12,637 of 4 September 1940, which establishes the 
right of all private bank employees to security of employment, a 
minimum salary and salary increments, and a family allowance, 
lays down rules as to dismissal which combine the interests of the 
service with that of the employee’s health, provides for the pre- 
vention and settlement of disputes, and fixes a minimum age of 
eighteen years and the possession of good health as conditions for 
admission to employment. This Act also provides for the establish- 
ment of a Banking Tribunal, to settle by conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, wherever possible, any disputes arising out of its application. 
An appeal against the decisions of the Tribunal may be lodged 
with the competent Federal court. Other recent Acts provide for 
superannuation and pension funds for journalists (No. 12,163) 
and a National Superannuation and Pension Fund for Merchant 
Seamen (No. 12,612). As already mentioned, the Maternity Act 
(No. 11,932) establishes an insurance scheme for women employed 
in private undertakings. 

The Civil Service Superannuation and Pension Fund has passed 
through periods of financial difficulty, but has been able to regularise 
its situation by the passing of an Act, No. 11,923, which increased 
its resources and at the same time limited the scale of benefits. 
According to reports prepared by the Ministries of Finance, the 
Interior, and Public Works, the situation of the various funds is 
as follows: that of the superannuation and pension funds for bank 
employees and private employees in public utility undertakings is 
satisfactory; on the other hand, the fund for railway employees is 
suffering from a deficit, owing to the decline of its effective reserves 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice, Studies and Reports, Series M, No. 18: 
Approaches to Social Security. An International Survey (Montreal, 1942). 
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and the consequent alarming fall in its accumulated funds; although 
the number of claims for benefits is increasing, the employers’ 
contributions have declined since the adoption of Act No. 12,154, 
except in the years 1935 and 1936. 

Mention should also be made of the social assistance legislation, 
such as Act No. 11,838, setting up the National Child Welfare 
Board, Act No. 12,107 for the treatment of ankylostomiasis, No. 
12,331 concerning anti-venereal prophylaxis, No. 12;333 concer- 
ning the Tuberculosis Institute, No. 12,341 setting up the Maternity 
and Infant Welfare Board, No. 12,397 concerning the campaign 
against tuberculosis, and No. 12,558 concerning the medical pro- 
tection of school children. The organisation of social assistance is 
entrusted to the Ministries of Foreign and Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
the Interior, and Justice and Public Education, together with 
the national, provincial, and municipal institutions for public 
assistance and welfare. Regulations are also in force concerning 
mutual benefit societies, which were prepared by the General 
Inspectorate of the Ministry of Justice and were approved on 29 
April 1938. They define the nature of the assistance and rate of 
allowances to be granted, and provide that in fixing the contribu- 
tions to be paid by the members, account must be taken of the 
factors relating to each service provided: sickness, maternity, 
invalidity, old-age, widows’ and orphans’, and unemployment 
benefit. 

The above brief survey cannot of course give a complete idea 
of the social insurance schemes in force in Argentina, which have 
throughout been the subject of impassioned criticism and extensive 
parliamentary debates, gradually followed by amending legislation 
to bring the law into line with the results of practical experience. 
Owing to the multiplicity of co-operative funds, which, although 
not necessarily interdependent, allow a worker or salaried employee 
to accumulate his years of service when leaving one scheme for 
another, and to the growing number of workers, especially in 
agriculture, who are excluded from the social insurance laws, 
Parliament has frequently been led to consider the possibility of 
passing a general Social Security Act. So great, however, are 
the difficulties to be overcome that so far no legislation has been 
adopted of a basic and final nature. The reader may find 
further details on this point in the article recently published in 
these pages by Professor José Gonz4lez Galé.! 





Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, pp. 483-492: 
“The Problems and Prospects of Social Security in Argentina”. 
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HovusING 


In 1915 the first housing legislation of importance was passed. 
Act No. 9,667 of that year set up a National Low-Cost Housing 
Board under the Ministry of the Interior, to co-ordinate the 
construction of houses for sale or lease to workers with low wages, 
to promote the development of certain classes of building societies, 
to create co-operative societies and, in general, to be responsible 
for everything connected with the construction, hygiene, and 
safety of low-cost dwellings. A person who wishes to acquire one 
of the dwellings constructed by this body may not possess property 
worth more than 3,000 pesos or an equivalent annual income. The 
total cost of the land and building is paid off in monthly instal- 
ments, with interest at 3 per cent. and amortisation at 5 per cent. 
of the capital amount. Workers and salaried employees who 
acquire these houses for their own use are exempted from the 
payment of land tax for ten years, provided that the total cost 
of the house is not more than 10,000 pesos. From the year in 
which it was set up until the present date, the National Low-Cost 
Housing Board has done very valuable work. It has considerably 
improved the housing conditions of Argentine labour, and has 
helped largely towards solving the problem of high rents, which 
in certain years had tended to have an adverse effect on the number 
of marriages. 

An Act, No. 11,156 of 1920, amending provisions of the Civil 
Code concerning the hiring of goods, extended the rights of tenants. 
But the real factor which has helped so substantially to solve the 
problem is the increase in building activity due to the investment 
of private and commercial capital, the rise in the number of building 
societies, and the granting of long-term mortgage loans on easy 
conditions. 


ENFORCEMENT OF SociAL LEGISLATION 


The penalty of a fine is imposed for contravention of most of 
the Acts described above, that is to say, those which are adminis- 
tered by the National Labour Department and certain others, 
such as that prohibiting night work in bakeries, that requiring the 
provision of an adequate number of seats with backs for the use 
of all persons employed in industrial and commercial undertakings 
in the Federal capital and national territories, that prohibiting 
the manufacture, importation and sale of matches containing 
white phosphorus, and the new Home Work Act of 3 October 1941.! 
In certain cases contravention of the Home Work Act may be 
punished by imprisonment. 


1 See above, p. 392. 
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The procedure for the imposition of fines has varied considerably 
since the first introduction of labour legislation. At first the reports 
on contraventions were prepared by the inspectors and sent to the 
police authorities for the imposition of the appropriate penalty. 
The police authorities were at first also responsible for dealing with 
contraventions of the Act concerning the weekly rest, but in 1915 
an Act, No. 9,658, was passed which restricted the functions of 
the police authorities in this connection to giving evidence of con- 
traventions. The reports of the inspector were transmitted by the 
National Labour Department for decision to the judge of the 
correctional court in the Federal capital or the civil judge of the 
national territory in question. The procedure was again changed 
by Act No. 11,570 of 25 September 1929, which is still in force 
and now governs the judgment of contraventions of Argentine 
labour legislation. 

The National Labour Department itself imposes the penalty in 
all cases of contravention for which the fine does not exceed 300 
pesos, subject to appeal to the correctional court if the penalty 
exceeds this amount. The report prepared by an official of the 
Department is accepted in the absence of proof to the contrary, a 
provision which is, it must be said, somewhat arbitrary and ex- 
cessive. The defendant and the employee, or the inspector of the 
Department acting for him, are heard in public, the proceedings 
being oral and formal, and the defendant must offer proof of all 
points he states in his defence. The administrative proceedings 
may not last more than ten days in the capital and one month in 
the national territories, and the President of the Department must 
give his decision within five days of the conclusion of the proceed- 
ings. In cases where the fine exceeds 300 pesos, an appeal to the 
correctional court is allowed, provided the sum has been deposited. 
If the fine is not paid within forty-eight hours (five days in the 
national territories), the Department may order the closing of the 
undertaking until the offender has complied. In cases of appeal 
a hearing must take place within five days in the Federal capital 
(ten days in the national territories), being attended by the offender 
and the representative of the Department. The proceedings are 
again oral and formal, and the only pleas allowed must relate to 
the identity of the offender, wrongful accusation, lack of au- 
thentication of the report, and lapsing of the penalty. The 
judge must give his decision at the hearing itself or within the 
following five days, either confirming the administrative decision 
or acquitting the defendant. If the fine is confirmed and is not 
paid within five days of the date on which the decision becomes 
enforceable, the judge may impose an equivalent period of imprison- 
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ment, and the undertaking may not be reopened until the penalty 
has begun to be applied. In no case may penalties for the contra- 
vention of labour legislation be suspended, nor may fines be paid 
in instalments. The period of prescription for the recovery of fines 
is two years after the date on which the contravention was proved, 
but this period may be interrupted if the person in question commits 
another offence against labour legislation. 

This Act has been vigorously criticised as being too strict, and 
soon after it was passed it was attacked before the Supreme Court 
of Justice as unconstitutional, but was declared valid by the Court. 
It was alleged that, in accordance with the classic division of powers, 
everything connected with the application of penalties should be 
a matter for the judicial and not the administrative authorities 
but in point of fact there are many laws of an administrative char- 
acter which have established precedents weakening the force of 
this allegation. The Supreme Court has also had occasion to take 
decisions on nearly all other Argentine labour and social laws, but 
the manufacturers’ allegation that they are contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution has not been upheld. It should be re- 
membered that when the Constitution was adopted in 1853 there 
was nothing in the country resembling the labour problem as it 
now appears; hence it is argued, and the judicial decisions that 
have been given support the view, that the Constitution comprises 
all the legal principles which are inspiring this new branch of the 
law. What is still being discussed with regard to the Constitution 
is a question of competence, namely, the distinction to be drawn 
between what properly belongs to the national authorities and what 
to the provincial authorities in particular, with regard to the right 
to legislate on labour conditions. As a matter of fact, this is a 
point which has arisen and is being discussed in many other countries 
with a federal constitution. 


Tue LasBour MOVEMENT 


It is difficult to determine how much of the stimulus to parlia- 
mentary activity was given by the labour and trade union movement 
that first appeared in 1877, when the Association ‘“‘La Fraternidad”’ 
was formed, soon after followed by the ‘‘Vorw4rts’’, the Inter- 
national Socialist Circle, and the Argentine Federation of Labour 
(later, the General Federation of Workers). In 1930 there were in 
Argentina three central workers’ organisations: the Argentine 
Confederation of Labour, a neutral body which was affiliated 
with the International Federation of Trade Unions; the Argentine 
Trade Union Federation, anarchist in tendency; and the Argentine 
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Regional Federation of Labour, communist in tendency. In 1941 
there were the General Confederation of Labour, with over 270,000 
members, the Argentine Trade Union Federation, with some 
27,000 members, and the Federation of Catholic Employees’ 
Associations with some 18,000 members. 

The activities of occupational associations are still governed 
by the general law in the absence of special legislation on the 
subject. As already stated, several Bills have been introduced in 
Congress but never passed. 

By a Decree of 24 October 1938 the legal recognition of trade 
unions was made subject to the following conditions: (a) the 
practical execution of their aims must take the shape of work and 
projects of social utility in harmony with the interests of the activi- 
ties in which their members engage and with the principles of 
existing legislation; (b) they must exclude any principles or ideo- 
logies contrary to the bases of nationality and the legal and social 
system laid down in the Constitution; (c) in their proceedings and 
methods of action they must refrain from direct action and from 
making membership compulsory; (d) they must absolutely abstain 
from taking any part in political and religious affairs and from 
joining bodies which have not obtained legal recognition. The 
same Decree provides for the appointment of a special committee 
to draft regulations for occupational associations in conformity 
with these principles. 

A Decree of 15 May 1939 regulates the activities of foreign 
associations which have been set up in the Argentine Republic, 
but not for the “‘useful purposes”’ specified in the relevant Article 
of the National Constitution. The associations in question are 
those which are formed to carry on propaganda for the political 
or social ideas of their countries of origin, whose problems they 
mistakenly seek to transfer to a land free from their regrettable 
exaggerations. According to the Decree any association, whether 
a body corporate or not, which is formed in the Federal capital 
or a national territory must notify the Ministry of the Interior 
or the local head of the police of the name it has adopted, its 
aims, its rules or constitution, and the names of its members. It 
must keep a record of its proceedings, for which purpose it must 
use only the forms approved by the Argentine Government. It 
may not adopt the emblems, signs, uniforms or symbols of foreign 
parties or societies. The records must be kept in Spanish. No 
association may take action which involves direct or indirect 
interference with the policy of foreign countries, or exercise coercion 
for the purpose of obtaining support for specified political ideals 
by means of threats or promises of any kind. All national and 
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foreign associations must originate exclusively on Argentine terri- 
tory; the same rule applies to their officers and governing bodies. 
They must comply with democratic principles and elect their 
governing body by a vote of their members. They may not be 
dependent: on foreign Governments or bodies, or receive from 
them subsidies or donations of any kind except such as may be 
accepted with the previous consent of the Executive Power. Con- 
travention of these provisions leads to the immediate dissolution 
of the association, irrespective of the penalties to which individual 
members are liable for the offence of unlawful association. 

Notwithstanding the lack of an Act on occupational associa- 
tions, the trade unions have grown rapidly, according to figures 
published by the National Labour Department.'. The member- 
ship of the principal organisations in the four years 1936-1940 was 
as follows: 





Organisation 1936 1937 1938 1940 


General Confederation of Labour| 262,630 | 289,393 | 270,320 | 311,076 
Argentine Trade Union Federa- 

tion 25,095 32,111 26,980 23,039 
Federation of Catholic Em- 

ployees’ Associations 8,012 8,079 18,500 18,675 
Independent unions 72,834 68,105 | 120,809 | 120,038 
Unspecified 1,398 21,214 a —_ 


Total 369,969 | 418,902 | 436,609 | 472,828 
Index number 100.00 113.23 118.01 127.80 





























In July 1941 there were also 174 employers’ associations, with 
50,408 members. 

In the province of Buenos Aires the Act establishing its Labour 
Department, dated 30 April 1937, deals with occupational and 
labour associations. It requires them to show proof of certain 
circumstances as evidence of the rectitude and lawfulness of their 
proceedings and of the fact that their aims are free from any 
tendencies promoting theories which are contrary to the consti- 
tutional order in force and that they recognise the general rights 
of individuals under the law. 


CONCLUSION 


The object of the preceding brief survey has been to outline 
the present state of social legislation in the Argentine Republic, 
showing its exact relationship with the fundamental rules and 





1 DEPARTAMENTO NACIONAL DEL TRABAJO: Organizacién sindical, asociaciones 
obreras y patronales. 
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tendencies which are characteristic of the whole of Argentine 
legislation and have stood the test of years. This legislation is 
constantly undergoing transformation and evolving, a process 
now being accelerated by the events that are so profoundly per- 
turbing the march of human evolution. The new needs that are 
the normal result of the constant progress of a living and moving 
society have led to the creation of new bodies, such as the office 
for dealing with occupational questions, the Medical Labour In- 
spectorate, and the Industrial Safety Council, to mention only 
some of a national character. The changes which the war is bring- 
ing about have made it necessary for the authorities to adopt 
more or less transitional measures, such as the Emergency Act of 
1939, following the outbreak of hostilities in Europe. Other 
measures will have to be taken in the future, according as the 
needs of industrial development, now more urgent than ever, grow 
more and more pressing. New rules will have to be framed for ap- 
plication to the vast field of industrial and labour relations, accor- 
ding as the need for diversified Argentine production raises new and 
unsuspected problems of an increasingly peremptory character. 
For civilisation, whose fruits and conquests are running the gravest 
risk of degradation and ruin, is now passing through times in which 
it will be for the new and vigorous countries to provide for future 
contingencies by the wise development of new industries. That 
success is certain both on the home and on foreign markets is 
being shown by many examples, and is foretold by men who are 
in a position to give an authoritative opinion. This process calls 
for the support of the authorities, in order that the investment of 
new capital may be stimulated as much as possible, since the 
closing of the paths of commerce, by hampering the circulation of 
the goods of every country in the world, always tends to produce 
a certain hesitation among persons with capital to invest. Such 
capital, especially foreign capital, has always tried to take root in 
Argentine soil, and the effects of this preference have never been 
such as to suggest that those who have placed their trust in Ar- 
gentina in this way have been disappointed in their forecasts. 
To-day the guarantees of security are no less and prosperity is 
relatively great in Argentina, sufficient to enable it to navigate 
successfully through the economic tempest that is approaching 
and that will soon affect all the countries of the world, sufficient 
also to undertake economic recovery. Even now, however, it is 
an undoubted necessity for the country to speed up its industrial 
evolution, which is perfectly possible owing to the national and 
social character of the surrounding circumstances, the abundance 
of first-class raw materials, the uninterrupted discovery of new 
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sources of motive power, the creative spirit and skill of the workers. 
There is no other solution for a country which has to cope, unaided, 
with the situation created by the war, the closing of foreign markets, 
the disappearance of means of communication, and the breakdown 
of the supply of foreign manufactured products. 

In the framing of the laws and regulations described above, it is 
clear that, although the lessons from foreign experience are turned 
to account, yet by degrees freedom from that influence is being 
won and inspiration is being drawn from the real needs and special 
character of a country with clearly defined features and charac- 
teristics of its own, a country whose culture is undergoing rapid 
development and whose lasting traits will appear in a few years’ 
time. 


APPENDIX 


The principal Acts mentioned in this article are listed below. An English 
translation of those marked with an asterisk will be found in the Legislative 
Series published by the International Labour Office. 


No. 4,349 of 20 September 1904 respecting superannuation and pensions, 
as amended by various subsequent Acts. 

*No. 4,661 of 6 September 1905 respecting the Sunday rest, amended by Act 
No. 9,105 of 12 August 1913 respecting rest periods on national holidays. 

No. 9,688 of 11 October 1915 respecting industrial accidents, amended by 
Acts No. 12,631 of 16 July 1940 and No. 12,647 of 27 September 1940, 

No. 10,650 of 30 April 1919 respecting the National Superannuation and 
Pension Fund for Railway Employees. 

No. 11,110 of 11 February 1921 respecting the National Superannuation 
and Pension Fund for staffs of private‘undertakings engaging in public services. 

*No. 11,127 of 8 June 1921 prohibiting the use of white phosphorus. 

*No. 11,232 of 9 October 1923 respecting the Bank Employees’ Superannua- 
tion and Pension Fund. 

*No. 11,317 of 30 September 1924 regulating the employment of women 
and children, amended by Act No. 11,932 of 29 September 1934 respecting the 
employment of women. 

*No. 11,338 of 9 September 1926 prohibiting night work in bakeries. 

*No. 11,544 of 12 September 1929 respecting hours of work. 

*No. 11,570 of 25 September 1929 fixing the procedure in cases of contraven- 
tion of labour legislation. 

*No. 11,640 of 7 October 1932 respecting the Saturday half-holiday. 

*No. 11,729 of 21 September 1934 respecting the dismissal of salaried em- 
ployees and wage earners. 

No. 11,837 of 16 June 1934 respecting the closing hours of commercial estab- 
lishments. 

*No. 12,205 of 25 September 1935 prescribing the provision of seats in com- 
mercial and industrial undertakings. 

No. 12,636 of 21 August 1940 respecting land settlement. 
*No. 12,713 of 3 October 1941 respecting home work. 











The Regulation of Hours of Work 


in France 


An account of the first wartime measures taken in France for 
the regulation of hours of work and related matters has already 
been given in these pages.! It will be sufficient here to note that 
a Decree of 1 September 1939, while maintaining the principle 
of the 40-hour week which had been in operation since 1936, author- 
ised the extension of working hours to 60 in the week in commercial 
and industrial undertakings, and to an average of 56 a week for 
continuous operations or, in some cases, 72 a week. Separate 
Decrees were issued later fixing hours of work in specified under- 
takings, in particular for mines and railways. Lastly, a Decree of 
27 October 1939 provided that a deduction of 40 per cent. must 
be made from the payment for overtime worked in excess of 40 
hours in the week, the proceeds to be paid into the National Soli- 
darity Fund. 

There was a complete change in the situation in consequence 
of the conclusion of the Armistice in June 1940. The country was 
abruptly faced with the problem of widespread unemployment 
owing to the economic disorganisation resulting from the loss of 
raw materials, the diminution in means of transport, the cessation 
of the making of munitions to which a very large number of in- 
dustrial undertakings had been converted, and the general demo- 
bilisation, which set free numbers of workers at a time when many 
persons in employment were losing their jobs. 


REDUCTION OF Hours To LESS THAN 40 IN THE WEEK 


Unemployment, which had practically disappeared owing to 
the intensification of production and to mobilisation (leaving out 
of account a certain number of workers who were claimants for 
relief rather than for unemployment benefit), assumed disturbing 
proportions in the course of a few weeks. The Government had to 
provide for over a million unemployed. It at once organised an 
unemployment campaign, and among the many measures adopted 
was a suitable modification of the hours of work regulations. This 
was effected by an Act of 13 August 1940, the detailed administra- 
tion of which was regulated in a Ministerial Circular of 19 August 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 5, Nov. 1939: ‘Wartime 
Measures Affecting Hours of Work and Rest Periods”, pp. 667-671, 675-676; 
Vol. XLI, No. 3, Mar. 1940: ‘The Influence of the War and Mobilisation on 
Hours of Work and Rest Periods’’, pp. 295-298. 
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1940. The text of this Act was preceded by a report to the Head 
of the State, setting forth its aims and nature. As the Act of 13 
August 1940 has already been analysed in these pages’, it will 
be sufficient here to note briefly the substance of its provisions. 


Object and Nature of the Regulations 


According to the Circular of 19 August 1940, the object of 
the new Act was to spread the available employment over as many 
workers as possible and ‘“‘to reduce whole-time unemployment to 
a minimum by sharing out the opportunities for work in a manner 
which will take into account not only the workers’ essential needs 
but also the technical conditions of production”’. 

The regulations were essentially provisional in character. 
According to the report to the Head of the State, ‘‘the present 
economic conditions are such ...as to make it necessary, 
throughout the period preceding the return to a normal economic 
situation, to regulate hours of work on a provisional basis’’. 

Another feature of the regulations was their flexibility. Accor- 
ding to the report: 


These regulations, which are inspired by the desire to protect the workers, 
must, however, be flexible enough to make it possible in practice for our indus- 
trial and commercial undertakings to adjust their production to the changing 
needs of their customers, subject to supervision by Government officials. The 
restriction on hours of work must be fixed in a manner that will ensure as judicious 
a distribution as possible of the available employment among all workers. Uni- 
form regulations would be unsuitable, and it must be possible to adjust the 
restrictions to the employment situation in any particular locality or area and 
to the actual means of operation possessed by the undertakings. 


Limitation of Normal Hours in Industry and Commerce 


In accordance with the above principle, the prefect (who is 
the Government representative in each department) could issue 
orders for a particular occupation, class of work or area, or for 
one or more specified undertakings, fixing a lower limit for hours 
of work than that resulting from the general regulations in force, 
namely 40 in the week. The orders were to be issued on the re- 
commendation of the divisional or departmental labour inspector. 
For this purpose the labour inspection authorities were to follow 
very carefully any changes in hours of work, the size of the staffs 
of undertakings, and the number of unsatisfied applications for 
employment, and to investigate what openings for employment 
there were in the different undertakings, so as to be able to sub- 
mit to the prefects such recommendations for the limitation of 
hours as appeared to them expedient with due reference to the 
many factors involved. The orders in question might at any time 
be amended or withdrawn by the Minister and Secretary of State 
for Industrial Production and Labour.? 


1 Idem, Vok XLII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1940, p. 125. 
? This Ministry was subsequently divided into two, and separate Secretaries 
of State were appointed, one for industrial production and the other for labour. 
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Overtime 


Although hours of work were limited, provision still had to be 
made for the possibility of working overtime in cases of exceptional 
pressure of work. In particular, such overtime was needed if the 
extension of the hours of workers in one department of an under- 
taking, or even in a whole branch of industry, was found to be 
the only means of ensuring that other workers would have hours 
approaching the normal. 

The Act of 13 August 1940 accordingly provided that overtime 
could be worked, when found necessary, without obtaining a permit, 
since, especially in small and medium-sized undertakings, such 
permits were often not received until they had ceased to be of 
value. The quota of overtime allowed was fixed uniformly at 75 
hours in the year, but the amount might be exceeded with the 
consent of the labour inspection authorities. In no case, however, 
was this overtime to result in the working of more than 48 hours 
in the week and 9 hours in the day unless permission to that effect 
was obtained from the labour inspector. 

On the ground that overtime was justified only in so far as the 
exceptional pressure of work could not be met by engaging un- 
employed workers, the Act authorised the Minister for Industrial 
Production and Labour to suspend at his discretion the prefect’s 
right to extend hours in a particular occupation, class of work or 
area or in one or more specified undertakings. Similar powers 
were given to the labour inspection authorities for periods not 
exceeding one month at a time. 

The above-mentioned levy of 40 per cent. on overtime pay 
ceased to apply on 11 July 1940. From that date onwards, over- 
time was to be paid at the normal hourly rate irrespective of any 
other rates prescribed in collective agreements or by local custom. 
The report on the Act contained the following passage: 


In the present circumstances, it seems that there is no justification for such 
an increase in the payment for overtime. Many workers will have their income 
reduced in consequence of the shortening of hours to less than the statutory 
limit. It would be difficult to see why other workers, who are already certain 
of receiving a normal rate for full-time work, should also benefit by an exceptional 
addition to their income in consequence of a higher rate of pay for overtime. 


The Act provided further that where the head of an undertaking 
required the working of overtime, he had to pay a contribution, 
fixed at 20 per cent. of the normal hourly wage, into a solidarity 
fund for the occupation and area concerned.! According to the 
report to the Head of the State: 

It cannot be disputed that the working of overtime usually means extra 
profit for the head of an undertaking in which operations have been adjusted 
to a particular working period, such profit being the result, more especially, of 
a saving on overhead expenses. Since the worker is not to receive more than 
the normal pay for any overtime worked, it would be unjust for the employer 
to retain this extra profit. 

1An Act of 13 Jan. 1940 had abolished the special levy on excess profits 
earned from the working of overtime which had been introduced by a Legislative 
Decree of 12 Nov. 1938. 
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An Order of 20 August 1941 defined the methods of collecting 
the contribution from employers and the uses to which the pro- 
ceeds were to be put. Collection is entrusted to the regional federa- 
tions of the social insurance funds. The sums received are divided 
by a committee including representatives of the prefect, the labour 
inspection authorities, the social insurance funds, employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, and technical experts, and may be used 
for the following purposes: special relief to wage earners and 
salaried employees in particularly deserving cases and to members 
of their families; subsidies to social or occupational institutions. 


Application of the Regulations 


Prefectorial orders limiting hours of work in conformity with 
the Act of 13 August 1940 were issued later in 1940 and the 
beginning of 1941. In the Lyons district, for example, hours of 
work in the metallurgical and building industries were fixed in 
August 1940 at 25 in the week, and in all other industries at 30 in 
the week. In Lyons itself, at the beginning of October 1940, the 
36-hour week was adopted for shops, the rule applied being that 
no sales or warehouse employee of a commercial firm which sold 
goods direct to the public was to be employed for more than 36 
hours in the week, while at the same time, the hours during which 
these shops were to be open were considerably extended. This created 
an artificial shortage of labour, to meet which employers were 
required to increase their staff by one-third. In the Department 
of the Seine, hours of work were limited in October 1940 to an 
average of 30 in the week in metallurgical and metal-working 
industries, and, from 8 January 1941 onwards, to 33 in the week 
in the building, public works, and building materials industries. 

Some of the prefectorial orders issued at this time were with- 
drawn later in consequence of the operation of the Act of 25 March 
1941 (analysed below). Some industries or branches of activity, 
however, were still subject at the beginning of March 1942 to 
orders of this kind fixing hours of work between 24 and 36 in the 
week. This was particularly the case in the textile and related 
industries. All these orders were withdrawn subsequently as a 
result of the Government’s recent measures to release workers 
for employment in German war industries.! 


The Mining Industry 


An Act of 18 September 1940 provided that hours of work in 
coal, lignite, and bituminous shale mines and related industries 
and in peat-cutting were to continue to be those fixed in the regula- 
tions in force. In coal mines they thus remained fixed at 52% 
hours in the week for underground work and 54 hours for surface 
work. Overtime worked in excess of these limits was to be paid 
at the normal hourly rate as from 1 September 1940. An Act of 
27 November 1940 repealed the above-mentioned provisions of 
the Decree of 27 October 1939 concerning the levy for the National 
Solidarity Fund. 


1 See below, p. 431. 
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The Transport Industry 


Under an Act of 3 October 1940 the Secretary of State for 
Communications may issue orders fixing the maximum hours of 
work of persons employed by the French National Railway Com- 
pany. The hours of the persons employed by other land transport 
undertakings were also to be governed by orders. The result 
was that the earlier Decrees regulating hours of work on the rail- 
ways and in land transport undertakings for the period of hostili- 
ties were repealed. 


Economic REVIVAL AND THE GRADUAL RETURN 
To THE 48-HourR WEEK 


Early in 1941 there was a certain resumption of economic 
activity, due partly to orders from Germany received by many 
French undertakings, especially in the metal-working, precision 
instrument making, and textile industries, and partly to the 
reduction of unemployment resulting from the measures taken to 
that effect', and the increase in the number of persons employed 
in agriculture. It was therefore considered that in certain occupa- 
tions and certain areas the hours of work resulting from the applica- 
tion of the Act of 13 August 1940 might be extended. 


Hours of Work in Industry and Commerce 


By an Act of 25 March 1941, previously summarised in these 
pages*, orders issued by the Secretary of State for Labour may 
suspend the application of the hours of work provisions of the Act 


of 13 August 1940 for a specified occupation, class of work or area. 
In other words, the prefect no longer has the right to fix a lower 
limit than 40 hours for the working week. 

In addition, such orders may increase the maximum weekly 
hours from 40 to 48 or such other limit as may be considered 
equivalent in view of the nature of the work. Any such change is 
to be accompanied by a proportionate increase in the remunera- 
tion of the workers concerned. 


Overtime 


Undertakings covered by one of the above orders may have 
recourse to overtime in case of exceptional pressure of work, 
subject to the conditions laid down in the Act of 13 August 1940; 
but overtime or time worked in order to make up for lost time 
may not extend the total hours of work to more than 54 in the 
week or 10 in the day unless the permission of the labour inspector 
has been obtained. 


1 According to information — in the Bulletin de la Statistique générale 
de la France the number of unemployed was approximately 1,000,000 in 
Oct. and Nov. 1940, 925,000 in Dec., 700,000 in Jan. 1941, 650,000 in Feb., 
550,000 in Mar., 460,000 in Apr., 430,000 in May, 350,000 in June, 300,000 in 
July, 260,000 in Aug., 240,000 in Sept., 230,000 in Oct., 207,000 in Nov., and 
184,000 in Dec. 1941. The figure continued to decline in 1942, from 185,000 in 
Jan. to 176,000 in Feb., 166,000 in Mar., and 143,000 in Apr. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, Aug. 1941, p. 227. 
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Overtime worked in excess of 48 hours in the week, or such 
limit as is considered equivalent, is to be remunerated by a 10 
per cent. increase on the normal wage, irrespective of any custom 
or agreement to the contrary. 

The provision of the Act of 13 August 1940 requiring the head 
of an undertaking working overtime to pay a contribution fixed 
at 20 per cent. of the normal hourly wage was repealed by the 
new Act. 


Application of the Regulations 


Orders issued on 26 March 1941 increased the maximum working 
week to 48 hours in the metallurgical and metal-working industries 
in the occupied zone. 

In the unoccupied zone, Orders of 19 July 1941 similarly ex- 
tended the working week to 48 hours in the building, public works, 
and building materials industries, and the following branches of 
the metal industry: electro-chemical, manufacture of carborundum, 
silicon carbide, calcium carbide, calcium cyanamide, electric 
furnace steel, aluminium and tin working, electro-metallurgy. 
As regards the metal industry, the 48-hour week is to apply during 
the busy season as defined by the divisional labour inspector. 

In the whole of French territory, as previously mentioned in 
these pages, the statutory maximum hours of work for sawmills 
and rayon spinning mills were increased to 48 in the week by two 
Orders dated 17 July 1941.1. The 48-hour week was also intro- 
duced in the wood industry and in sugar factories (for the slack 
season) by Orders of 22 October 1941. 


The Mining Industry 


The hours of work regulations for the mining industry (mines, 
surface mines, allied industries, and quarries) were similarly 
amended by an Act of 18 July 1941, which provides that orders 
may be issued to increase the maximum working week from 40 
to 48 hours or such period as is considered equivalent to 48 hours 
in view of the nature of the work.? 

Where the change entails an actual increase in working hours, 
the payment of the workers concerned must be increased propor- 
tionately. 

Undertakings covered by these orders may require their workers 
to work overtime in cases of exceptional pressure of work or to 
make up for lost time, provided that the hours of work do not 
exceed 60 in the week or 10 in the day (the Chief Mining Inspector 
may permit these limits to be exceeded). If, during a period upon 
which the calculation of wages is based, the hours per working 
day average more than 8 or a figure considered equivalent, any 
overtime worked on account of exceptional pressure of work must 





1 Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 702. 
2 Ibid. 
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be paid at an increased rate, which is fixed at 10 per cent. above 
the ordinary rate. 

In the present circumstances, however, a 10-hour day may 
be permitted by the inspection authority, apart from any working 
of overtime or making up of lost time, if it is considered that the 
result will be a more efficient utilisation of fuel and power.! 

Four Orders were issued on 18 July 19412 and one on 27 October 
1941 in application of the new Act. They relate to quarries, slate 
quarries, fuel mines, bituminous shale mines, the extraction of 
iron ore and other metallic ores, and asphalt mines. The maximum 
working week in quarries is fixed at 48 hours, and in slate quarries 
and the rest of the mining industry at 4644 hours for underground 
work and 48 hours for surface work, or such period as is considered 
equivalent in view of the nature of the work. The amount of over- 
time that may be worked in case of special pressure of work is 
fixed at 75 hours per year in the case of quarries and slate quarries, 
and at one hour per working day in the case of fuel mines and other 
mining undertakings. 

As a result of these regulations, the hours of underground 
workers in the coal mines of the Departments of the Nord 
and Pas de Calais are now 49% in the week, and in other coal 
mines 52%. 


The Transport Industry 


In pursuance of the above-mentioned Act of 3 October 1940, 
an Order of 22 October 1941, regulating the conditions of employ- 


ment of the staffs of secondary and local railways, increased their 
hours of work from 45 to 48 in the week or such period as is con- 
sidered equivalent in view of the nature of the work, and made 
the necessary adjustments for the different grades of staff. This 
extension of hours has been accompanied by a proportionate 
increase in pay. 


ActuaL Hours oF WorK SINCE THE ARMISTICE 


Before the war the labour inspectors made a monthly enquiry 
into hours actually worked in undertakings employing more than 
100 persons. The last published results relate to June 1939. Since 
the Armistice a similar enquiry has been made by the Secretariat 
of State for Labour to determine the actual working week for 
each branch of industry. The information has been obtained since 
August 1940 for the occupied zone and since December 1940 for 
the unoccupied zone and for France as a whole. The figures given 
below relate to France as a whole. The scope of the new enquiry 
is wider than that of the pre-war monthly enquiry since it includes 
a certain number of undertakings employing less than 100 persons. 
The change, however, has not appreciably altered the comparability 
of the two series of figures. 





1 Au Travail, 30 May 1942. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 702. 
3 Au Travail, 7 Feb. 1942. 
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On the basis of the results of the enquiry, tables have been 
prepared showing the average working week and the distribution 
of persons in employment according to the length of their working 
week. 


Average Length of Working Week 
Table I below shows the average hours actually worked in each 
of the industries or activities covered by the enquiry. 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF HOURS ACTUALLY WORKED PER WEEK 
1939-1942 
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The average hours actually worked in the week, which were 
40.8 in April 1939, fell to 36.3 in January 1941, after which they 
gradually rose to 39.6 in October 1941, and then declined to 39.3 
in December 1941 and January 1942. 

In January 1942 the longest hours were those worked in the 
earthworks, building and construction, metallurgical, wood, metal- 
working, stone, pottery and glass, transport, and chemical indus- 
tries. In all other branches of activity covered, less than 40 hours 
were worked, the figure being only 35.3 for the hides and leather 
industry, 34.6 for the textile working and clothing industry, and 
only 30.9 for the textile industry. 
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Distribution of Workers by Average Hours Worked 


The percentage distribution of the persons employed in the 
undertakings covered by the enquiry, according to the average 
length of the working week, is shown in table II for the months 
of August and December in 1940, and April, August, and October 
in 1941, the most recent figures available (publication of the table 
has been suspended). 


TABLE II. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS BY ACTUAL 


WEEKLY HOURS WORKED 
1940 and 1941 





Actual hours worked per week 





Over 24 Over 32 Over 40 
and under 32 and under 40 land under 
32 40. 48 





1940 Aug.! ‘ 11.0 . 16.0 11.0 
Dec. 13.5 . 13.6 7.5 
1941 Apr. : 9.4 ‘ 14.4 10.5 
Aug. ' 7.2 ; 10.8 12.7 
Oct. j 6.8 > 10.3 ‘ 14.5 
































1 Occupied zone only. 


At 1 April 1939 the percentage distribution had been as follows 
(excluding persons employed in mining districts): under 32 hours, 
0.90; 32 hours, 2.12; over 32 and under 40 hours, 6.00; 40 hours, 
65.76; over 40 and under 48 hours, 24.10; 48 hours and over, 1.12. 

Table III shows, for the principal industries covered, the per- 
centage distribution by the four main lengths of the working week: 
under 32 hours, 32 to 40 hours, 40 hours, over 40 hours, in August 
and October 1941 and January 1942. 

The highest percentages in the group working over 40 hours 
are to be found in the earthworks, building and construction in- 
dustry, the metallurgical industry, the wood industry, and the 
stone, pottery and glass industry. In the textile industry more than 
half the workers were working less than 32 hours in the week. 


THE EFFECT OF THE GERMAN DEMAND FOR LABOUR ON 
Hours or WorxK 


The regulation of hours of work entered a new phase in the 
spring of 1942. From April onwards the German Government, 
faced with an ever-growing demand for labour in its war industries 
and the need of replacing the German workers called up for the 
military operations in the summer, redoubled its efforts to recruit 
workers in all the European territories occupied by its armies or 
under its influence. It was in France in particular that it tried 
to obtain workers. 
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TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS IN MAIN IN- 
DUSTRIAL GROUPS BY ACTUAL WEEKLY HOURS WORKED IN 
AUGUST AND OCTOBER 1941, JANUARY 1942 





Actual hours worked per week 





Industrial group 
Under 32 Over 40 
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As the employment policy pursued by the French Government 
since the Armistice had considerably diminished the number of 
unemployed and Germany could not draw on these reserves, 
measures were taken to reduce the number of persons employed 
in French undertakings and to place the desired man-power at 
the disposal of the German recruiting authorities. One of these 
measures consisted in revising the hours of work regulations in 
undertakings working short time. 

In the occupied zone the German authorities ordered an ex- 
tension of hours of work as a means of releasing man-power. Thus 
on 22 April 1942 the Military Command issued an Order providing 
that minimum hours could be fixed for undertakings of all kinds, 
and that the whole of the staff of these undertakings must be 
employed full-time during the hours so fixed.! Through the Labour 
and Employment Inspectorate, the head of the undertaking 
must at once inform the competent German authority of the 
number and classes of workers to be released in consequence 
of the introduction of the minimum working period. The applica- 
tion of the Order may be entrusted to the competent French 
authorities. Penalties are provided in the event of contravention 
of the Order, consisting of imprisonment, a fine, or even more 
severe punishment. 

A few days later, on 29 April 1942, the occupation authorities 
issued a further Order, making it compulsory for heads of under- 
takings to supply information to any German authorities carrying 
out economic enquiries.? For the purposes of the Order, an economic 
enquiry is deemed to include any investigation of economic and 
social facts and events, provided that it is carried out on a uniform 
system of consultation of the undertakings by means of ad hoc ques- 
tionnaires. 

In consequence of the reiterated demands of the occupation 
authorities and the measures taken by them, the Head of the 
Government, Mr. Laval, was faced with grave difficulties. After 
a meeting of the Economic Council on 14 May 1942, and con- 
versations in Paris on 18 May with various Ministers and Secretaries 
of State, and with representatives of the occupation authorities, 
Mr. Laval informed the chairmen of the economic organisation 
committees on 30 May, and representatives of the workers’ organ- 
isations on 7 June, of the new policy which the Government pro- 
posed to follow in order to meet the German demands. Two 
measures were contemplated: industrial reorganisation directed 
towards the concentration of production; and an extension of 
hours of work, which would at once result in depriving a large 
number of workers of employment, who would then be offered 
work in Germany. 

As Mr. Laval said to the chairmen of the 150 organising com- 
mittees: 


Every country which wishes to find its proper place in the Europe of to- 
morrow is under an absolute obligation to work . . . In the gigantic task which 
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is being carried out for the benefit of the European community, Frenchmen 
must play their part by their work in France and beyond its frontiers. 

In order that output may be increased to the utmost, the first thing to do 
is to carry out a certain measure of industrial concentration, which has become 
indispensable for the time being, owing to the shortage of raw materials and of 
means of transport. Another necessity is to prevent the continuance of reduced 
industrial activity from making the workers and their foremen lose their tradi- 
tional skill. Lastly, there must be a better distribution of man-power between 
the various branches of industry . . . Side by side with the measures which 
the Government is about to take in pursuance of this policy, steps will be taken 
to raise wage rates. Furthermore, any increase in the hours actually worked 
will automatically mean an increase in remuneration. 


The following comment was made on Mr. Laval’s declaration 
by Mr. Bichelonne, Secretary of State for Industrial Production, 
at the beginning of June 1942: 


Although there is no unemployment, the shortage of raw materials means 
that the hours of work have to be too short (a 22-hour week, for example, in 
the textile industry). Premier Laval has emphasised that the excessively short 
hours to which France has been driven by the war and blockade is a disadvantage 
to our skilled labour, which is in consequence losing its technical qualifications, 
while the whole of the rest of Europe is working at full speed. Hence we have 
to reorganise our industries and maintain production at its present level by 
increasing hours of work. The man-power so set free will be employed where 
it is needed. 


The Secretary of State for Industrial Production also stated 
that the concentration measures already taken, which had led 
to the closing down of 1,300 undertakings, would make it possible 
to increase the working week in the textile industry from 24 to 
40 hours. 

The Government has also repealed the earlier measures which 
allowed hours of work to be reduced in certain cases to less than 
the normal figure. As was stated at the beginning of this article, 
the Act of 13 August 1940 had authorised the prefects to issue 
orders for particular occupations, classes of work or areas, fixing 
shorter hours of work as a means of spreading the available work 
over as many workers as possible.! By an Order of 24 June 1942, 
all the prefectorial orders still in force were withdrawn.’ 

The above declarations show that there are three problems 
which call for early, if not immediate, solution: industrial reorgan- 
isation; extension of hours of work; and utilisation of the released 
man-power, inside or outside the country. 


It thus appears that the steps taken in France for the regula- 
tion of hours of work since the signing of the Armistice must be 
regarded as emergency measures, being intended to adjust econo- 





1 See above, p. 421. 
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mic requirements to the necessities created by the changing cir- 
cumstances of an abnormal period. 

In May 1941 Mr. Belin, Secretary of State for Labour, formally 
announced that the principle of the 40-hour week was maintained, 
but that ‘‘when necessity so dictated and conditions of life required, 
hours of work must not be limited’’, and concluded: ‘‘Thus, the 
40-hour week remains the foundation, but two rules must be ob- 
served: existing opportunities for work must be spread, and the 
necessary work must be done at whatever cost’. 

This is why the distribution of hours actually worked showed 
until recently a range from 30 in the week in the textile industry 
to as much as 50 or more in coal mines. 

At the present time, however, it appears that the question of 
hours of work should no longer be considered solely from the 
national point of view. Owing to the increasing German demand 
for labour, the German Government will not allow the existence 
anywhere of reserves which are not fully utilised. It has taken 
the initiative for the adoption of measures tending to lengthen 
hours of work in occupied France, and has urgently pressed the 
French Government to take similar measures in the unoccupied 
zone, so as to set free reserves of man-power which can be recruited 
to meet the demand of German industry. 








Social Welfare in Southeast Asia 


A timely contribution to the discussion of the future of the 
colonial areas of Southeast Asia which constitute the tropical Far 
East is contained in a monograph!, to be incorporated later in a 
more comprehensive survey, published by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. The areas covered extend from Burma across Thailand 
and Indo-China to the Philippines, including Malaya and Indo- 
nesia. 


THe CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REGION 


It is observed at the outset that a study of “the relations 
between so great a variety of peoples over so wide an area’’ presents 
many difficulties. ‘‘The roots of these relations lie deeply buried 
in the past, and the course of policy has often been directed by 
events outside the region, in British India and Europe.’’ The 
sources from which the necessary information must be derived 
are mainly European and have “a background of their national 
traditions which affect the content of almost every term they 
use’. Further, one can judge policy not ‘‘by what is said, but by 
what is done, and this is still more difficult to ascertain and to 
evaluate’. 

Nevertheless, ‘‘certain features common to the whole region” 
can be discerned. The author gives the following description of 
these features and of the impact of European enterprise in its 
beginnings on indigenous communities: 


Over the whole area there is a similarity of tropical climate; the common 
racial stock is Indonesian with Mongol elements, and rice and fish are the staple 
foods. From the beginning of the Christian era the common pattern of social 
life was enriched by strands of culture from the ancient civilisations of India 
and China, and everywhere developed along similar lines. The basis of the 
social order was the family, supporting itself by domestic agriculture, and living 
in a small hamlet where most of the people were akin; land tenures and domestic 
relations were similar, with the land a family affair and the women playing a larger 
part in family affairs than in India or China. Above the hamlet the social organ- 
isation was tribal rather than territorial, and tribal unity was reinforced by 
community of religion. Above the tribal or local organism the political system 
consisted of a central administration radiating out from the person of the ruler. 
This was linked up with the people through an hereditary official who was at 
once a servant of the government and a chieftain among his own people. Thus 
the social organisation had a plural character, embracing distinct elements, 


1 J. S. FuRNivauy: Progress and Welfare in Southeast Asia (New York, 1941, 
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separated by race or religion, and so likewise had the political constitution; both 
social and political relations were personal, not legal. Authority was personal... 
and, though both king and people had privileges and duties, resting on custom 
and sanctioned by religion, no one had legal rights and there were no legal restric- 
tions on obligations; both person and property, land and labour were equally 
at the disposal of the ruler. The whole social organisation rested on religion, 
personal custom and duties. 


“In Europe’, on the other hand, ‘‘on its first contact with the 
East, the rebirth of reason had merely liberated fresh sources of 
material power by the rationalisation of economic life. Since then 
there has been a growing tendency to base economic relations on 
reason, impersonal law and rights. Wherever a Western power has 
gained dominion in an Eastern land, contact has been established 
between these two contrary principles of social life.”’ 


Tue Historica, BACKGROUND 


In dealing with the historical background, which is described 
in some detail, the author observes that among the advantages of 
these oversea possessions, envisaged by the colonial powers, ‘‘con- 
siderations of prestige and of military strategy have figured, but 
in the main economic considerations have prevailed; the chief 
objective was at one time tribute, then trade, and latterly pro- 
duction. At first the power available for obtaining the proposed 
advantage was feeble; then, especially during the nineteenth 
century, it grew rapidly; now, encountering a more formidable 
resistance, it is declining. A more constant factor has been the 
diversity of national characters. This was an invisible export in 
every ship that carried a cargo of cheap cottons, so that Saigon, 
Batavia and Rangoon, though all Western towns in Eastern lands, 
are as different as French, Dutch and English. Similarly each 
ruling power has stamped its own imprint on its administration.” 

“Colonial policy’, it is further pointed out, ‘‘is merely one 
aspect of national policy ... and reflects ideas transcending 
economic ends’’, although “in essence the colonial relation is 
economic’. The earliest of European adventures in the East has 
been described, it is recalled, ‘‘as at once the last of the crusades 
and the first essay in economic imperialism’’. 


The First Attempts at Indirect Rule 


The seventeenth century was characterised by the chartered 
companies, which ‘‘had no European goods to sell that the people 
would buy, and only under compulsion would the people furnish” 
what was required. These early commercial corporations found 
it expedient to utilise for their own ends ‘‘the authority of the 
hereditary local officials, the established link between the central 
Government and the people”. The attempt was doubly a failure. 
The profits went to the officials of the companies, while the fortunes 
of the latter declined. ‘‘The system”’ also ‘‘subverted the native 
principle of rule and drained the vitality of social life’, since the 
hereditary local officials no longer ‘‘stood on their own feet as 
representatives of the social organism’’. 
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The Epoch of Liberalism 


The epoch of Liberalism followed, with its simultaneous emphasis 
on trade and welfare. ‘‘The new policy’ aimed at substituting 
“paid for compulsory services and left the cultivator free to grow 
what paid him best instead of requiring him to grow certain crops 
under compulsion; both in public and private affairs, in taxation 
and commerce, it encouraged the use of money. With these new 
aims, indirect rule ceased to be expedient.” 

The Liberal experiment had far-reaching results. It led to “direct 
administration on Western principles, allowing free play within 
the law to economic forces. Prospects of security and wealth 
attracted foreigners, Europeans and Orientals, Indians and Chinese. 
Government, the ownership of capital and the direction of economic 
life were mostly in European hands, but everywhere foreign 
Orientals intervened between the Europeans and the people. 
These several elements lived separately and met only in business. 
Thus the social order, which already under native rule had a plural 
character, became definitely a plural society, with a distinctive 
plural economy, and the economic motive, as the highest common 
factor of the component elements, came to dominate social life 
to a far greater extent than in the West.”’ 

“Social disruption’”” was, moreover, “aggravated by political 
dissolution. Everywhere the hereditary official, who had formerly 
represented the organic village or tribal group, was absorbed into the 
Western system and converted into an instrument of foreign rule, 
either as a figurehead . . , or by transformation into an ordinary 
official . . . This broke up the political and social organisation 
into villages. But the village . . . had formerly been a social 
rather than a political unit, and political dissolution therefore 
was complete.” 

With the removal of the political barrier against the spread of 
Western ideas, “the abolition of compulsory services, the intro- 
duction of money, the enforcement of uniform law and other con- 
comitants of Western rule, tended to break up the village into 
individuals, encouraged the assertion of rights by litigation, and 
multiplied lawyers and money-lenders. Both lawyers and money- 
lenders were largely foreign Orientals, and their growing influence 
tended still further to the disintegration of society.” 

The process was, however, a very gradual one and lasted for 
a long time. Nor was it without beneficial effects. ‘‘The disintegra- 
tion of native society was perhaps a necessary preliminary to 
rebuilding it on new foundations, and most people will admit 
that the substitution of the rule of law for the rule of arbitrary 
will provides a more secure foundation for society.” 

“But the benefits of the Liberal experiment’’, according to 
the author, ‘“‘were in great measure exhausted’’ by the end of the 
nineteenth century. This was due, he thinks, to the fact 
that “the rule of law promoted commerce, but, on the other 
hand, it required a body of officials cut off from direct association 
with commercial ends. Thus merchants and officials came to 
represent the two conflicting aspects of Liberalism, practical and 
humanitarian. The officials were usually of higher social status 
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and better educated than the merchants, and came to regard 
themselves as superior to mere traders and the chosen representa- 
tives of humanitarian Liberal ideals. Unfortunately, their power 
to give effect to these ideals was very limited.” 


The Doctrine of Efficiency 


At the turn of the present century, therefore, “everywhere 
local conditions called for a new colonial policy”, which “‘originated, 
however, not in the East but in the West . . . During the nine- 
teenth century the scope of rationalisation spread from private 
to public life, and under Utilitarian influence men increasingly 
applied rational principles to the art of government, and insisted 
that administration should be efficient. Gradually a new social 
philosophy gained acceptance and the cult of efficiency was just- 
ified by the dogma of ‘the survival of the fittest’.’’ 

The social and historical climate favoured the new outlook. 
“One outcome of the doctrine of efficiency was the principle, 
formulated in the Berlin Conference of 1884-85, that for an un- 
assailable title over dependencies, effective occupation was essential. 
Powers with undeveloped colonies hastened therefore to safeguard 
their title by bringing them under effective occupation, and imperial 
expansion became more intensive. This was only one among many 
factors that gave colonial policy a new turn in the direction of 
efficiency. The increasing European population was pressing for 
the amenities of European life, and manufacturers and merchants 
were urging that the State should do more to provide better con- 
ditions of trading . . . Officials of a generation which had never 
known the early glow of Liberal enthusiasm turned with new hope 
to the active promotion of welfare by the State . . . Colonial 
policy forsook the easy path of laissez faire for an uphill struggle 
towards efficient administration which should make the people 
more prosperous, better able to buy European goods, and more 
docile, better content with their environment.” 


The Appearance of Joint-Stock Companies 


The trend towards efficiency was accentuated by the appearance 
of joint-stock companies. ‘The trend of policy in the direction of 
efficiency dates back to the nineties, when the colonial market 
was still the main object of dominion . . . It was followed almost 
immediately by a... new turn’, which “again had its origin 
in Europe. Towards the end of the nineteenth century, largely 
as a result of the invention of limited liability, there was an un- 
precedented growth in the size of business units, and enterprises 
commanding vast sums of capital found it necessary to safeguard 
their supplies of raw material. Many of these came from the 
tropics, and some, notably rubber and oil, from the tropical Far 
East . . . The main object of dominion was no longer commerce 
but production. The demand for efficient administration was 
even keener than before, but with a view to progress rather than 
to welfare. Often it is difficult or impossible to decide whether 
any particular measure was dictated by considerations of welfare 
or progress.” 
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The Development of Local Autonomy 


The next stage was the development of local autonomy. 
“The growth of capitalism in production and industry, which 
marked the opening of the present century, was encouraging a 
further development in colonial policy. Autonomy was in the 
air. Once again the stimulus came from Europe. Capitalism in 
the East reacted on economic and political relations in the West .. . 
Organised labour soon grew apprehensive lest cheap labour in 
the East might enhance the power of capital, and lower wages and 
multiply unemployment in the West. By this time labour was 
acquiring political influence in Europe and a voice in the direction 
of national policy. This voice was raised on behalf of native labour 
and in the interests of the European worker.’’ The European 
population in the East had also grown in wealth and numbers and 
acquired a new character; the traders had become powerful and 
the officials were no longer wholly disinterested in trade. Capital 
was also tending to be international, and moreover, the movement 
for local autonomy, “under the aspect of self-government, had a 
humanitarian appeal”. 

From its beginning the movement tended to emphasise ‘‘the 
State rather than society; then, as was inevitable so long as eco- 
nomic forces were allowed free play, the State came increasingly 
under capitalist influences’. Among the distinguishing features of 
this period were ‘“‘an increase in the foreign population, both 
European and Oriental”’; ‘‘a far closer contact than before between 
natives and foreigners”’; and “more important still ... a change 
in the nature of the contact” ; an increase in the numbers of — 
mental officers who were “specialists in their own line, but . 
not, like many administrative officers, specialists in native life” 
(for example, agricultural officers, who “‘being incapable of adap- 
ting Western theory to Eastern practice, lost patience with the 
cultivators for adhering to Eastern practice ... or... would 
recommend measures which for the ordinary cultivator were quite 
impracticable’); ‘‘many reforms . . . especially in urban adminis- 
tration’”’ which “‘had regard mainly to European convenience’’; 
and departmental administration, which, while it “introduced a 
useful element of continuity into constructive effort, . . . on the 
other hand .. . dealt with individuals in the mass and was 
necessarily mechanical’’. The consequence was that ‘‘the district 
officers, who, however inadequately, represented the human 
element in administration, sank into the background except as 
magistrates and tax-collectors. On the whole therefore State 
activity was ineffective either in promoting welfare or quieting 
unrest, and the relations between the natives and officials were 
none the better for being closer and more frequent. The contact 
between natives and non-official foreigners had definitely unfavour- 
able results. To the native the official, with fads about cultivation, 
sanitation and so on, wanting him to do something, might be a 
nuisance; but the non-official wanted to get something out of him. 
With the rapid increase in the foreign population—and in Malaya 
it soon came to outnumber the home-born Malays—the tension 
increased not only between the natives and foreigners, but also 
between the two classes of foreigners, European and Oriental.” 
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“The cult of efficiency”, the author comments, “merely built 
up a monumental Western skyscraper on Eastern soil, with the 
natives in the basement; all inhabited the same country, but the 
building was of a different world, the modern world to which the 
ordinary native had no access. In this plural economy competition 
is much keener than in the Western world . .. Although these several 
dependencies have in appearance been remodelled along Western 
lines, they have in fact been remodelled as economic systems, for 
production and not for social life. The mediaeval State has, quite 
suddenly, been converted into a modern factory.” 

Since the Russo-Japanese war at the beginning of the present 
century, the course of policy set in the direction of capitalist auto- 
nomy encountered another force, that of nationalism. “In the 
dependencies of the tropical Far East it was a very dangerous 
disease. For it was sectional, with racial and religious implications, 
and not truly national. The Indians and Chinese were first in- 
fected, and drew apart from Europeans and in some degree from 
natives. Then it spread to the natives, setting them first against 
Indians and Chinese and then against Europeans. Finally it in- 
fected Europeans.” 

“The ruling powers were’, nevertheless, ‘‘soon committed to 
the granting of concessions to nationalist claims’’, but, as the 
author remarks, ‘“‘the task of transforming a bureaucratic govern- 
ment into one based on the principle of responsibility was one of 
almost insuperable difficulty’, for ‘‘a democratic government 
is a government responsible in some constitutional manner to the 
people But in a plural society who is the people? . .. the 
natives, the foreign Orientals, or the European capitalists? On 
any system that involves a counting of heads, the natives must 
ordinarily have a majority of voting power. But voting power 
does not confer economic power. Who is to hold the balance 
between capital and people, and how? ... Unless there is a 
democratic environment, democratic machinery will not function 
on democratic lines, if at all; and the democratic machinery of 
the modern West in a plural society will be like new wine in 


old bottles.”’ 


The Effects of the Economic Depression 


The difficult process of transition was further complicated by 
the depression of 1929, which as it spread through the tropics 
‘‘paralysed commerce and production, and cut so deeply at Govern- 
ment finances that the whole economic and political fabric of 
Western rule seemed to verge on collapse . ... The position 
became far more serious for Europeans when Japan went off the 
gold standard and made a new drive to extend its political and 
economic interest in the tropical Far East.” 

The reaction of the colonial powers to this attack from an 
outsider was to get together. The different factors that influenced 
the process are set out by the author, and some reference must be 
made to them, having regard to their relevance to the discussion 
about the future. 

The way had been prepared for concerted action: 
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The economic crisis, followed by the economic invasion from Japan, strength- 
ened a movement which had long been gathering force in Europe towards inter- 
national control over tropical dependencies. As far back as 1884 the common 
interest of Europe in the tropics had found expression in the Berlin Conference. 
This was followed by numerous conventions aiming to mitigate international 
rivalry and to impose restrictions on economic exploitation in ways prejudicial 
to common European interests or sentiments. These conventions were partly 
a response to the demands of European labour . . . One reaction of the labour 
movement in Europe was a tendency towards capitalist autonomy in the tropics, 
and capitalist autonomy was favoured by the international ownership of capital. 
But, as capital became international, so also did labour, and the power of labour 
became more effective with the establishment of the International Labour Office 
at Geneva. 

Manufacturers, however, no less than their employees, viewed with concern 
the prospects of Oriental competition, and all classes in Europe had a common 
interest in restricting in the East the free play of economic forces, which had 
contributed so largely to economic progress in the West. Even in the East, any 
capitalists who adhered to the traditions of the West competed on unequal 
terms with Oriental rivals. Thus capital and labour were at one with humani- 
tarianism in favour of a common control over the exploitation of dependencies. 


There were also other factors tending to influence evolution in 
the same direction: ‘the unequal distribution of tropical depend- 
encies among European powers” and the insistence of those without 
dependencies ‘‘on the maintenance of ‘the open door’ ”’, the inter- 


national control of the production of rubber, tin, tea, and other 
goods in an effort to meet the economic crisis, ‘“‘the reactions over 


the whole of the tropical Far East”’ to ‘“‘the course of events in 
India”, and ‘‘the growing doubt whether European dominion in 
the tropics was justifiable on moral grounds or even as a business 
proposition”. The economic progress of Siam, for example, ‘‘com- 
pared favourably with that of neighbouring countries under Western 
rule, and had not prejudiced European interests. It seemed possible 
also that dependencies, if granted independence, might freely join 
their fortunes with the European powers to which they had 
been joined by fate.” 


PROPOSALS FOR THE FUTURE 


The war intervened before evolution in this direction had 
proceeded very far and Japan completed the process of under- 
mining the position of the Western powers in the Far Eastern 
tropical colonies by eliminating them in armed combat. But at 
the end of the war, when the last act of the drama has been staged, 
the task of consolidating these areas and establishing a political 
and social framework calculated to strengthen them and secure 
the advancement of the inhabitants will have to be resumed. 

In building such a framework, the nature of the social structure 
in these areas cannot be ignored. ‘‘Everywhere a native social 
order, with the plural features characteristic of a society based on 
personal relations, has been converted into a definitely plural 
society, with three or more component sections, living side by side 
but separately, and with no common social life.’’ The main features 
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of the plural economy are: the subdivision of the component 
sections on racial lines, and the distribution of economic functions 
between the racial groups (with European capitalists, foreign 
Orientals—Chinese or Indians or both—as a middle class, and 
natives as labourers, especially agricultural labourers); the restric- 
tion of the mutual relations of these sections to the economic sphere, 
with no common standard of conduct even within that sphere, 
with the result that ‘‘the economic motive is the highest factor 
common to all groups and prevails in its crudest form”’; the aggrava- 
tion of the tension between different economic interests by a cor- 
responding cleavage on racial lines; the resultant emphasis on the 
material aspect of life in each section, unrestrained by social ties; 
the tendency ‘‘to regard the native merely as an instrument of pro- 
duction’”’; the ignorance and unorganised condition of native labour; 
the emphasis on “maintaining capitalist control’’; in brief, the 
transformation of ‘‘the organisation of the community for social 
life . . . more or less completely, into an economic system, organ- 
ised like a factory for production’’. Politically, the plural society 
‘resembles a confederation of provinces, except that the component 
elements are not segregated territorially but interfused and that 
they are linked not by choice, but through economic circumstances”’ ; 
it is, however, ‘‘a confederation, inherently unstable, and adverse 
rather than favourable to social life’. 

Consequently, the social problem in the tropical dependencies 
differs fundamentally from that in the West. ‘In the West the 
fundamental problem . . . is how social will may best be ascer- 
tained and made effective; in the tropical Far East the problem 
is how social will may be created.”’ The plural society ‘has come 
into existence . . . because there has been no effective counter 
to the working of economic forces, and, in proportion to their 
strength, the dependencies have become politically unstable.”’ 

The author proceeds to observe that this is not due to any 
“inherent defect in the racial constitution of the people’’ and cites 
the instance of the ‘‘survival and progress of Siam, all the more 
notable by contrast with the Shan States across the border, 
which under indirect rule are even more backward than Burma, 
both in their economic and political aspects’. His apprehension 
that ‘‘as they are now, the dependencies cannot merely be left to 
stand alone—if that happened the result could only be annexation 
by some other foreign powers, or anarchy until some strong man 
emerged to maintain order either on the former native lines, or by 
a modern dictatorship—’’has been amply justified by the course 
of events. 

“The alternative’, he states, ‘‘is gradual progress towards 
democracy . . . The problem is . . . not to fit a plural society 
in the East with the machinery elaborated by unitary Western 
democracies, but to create a democratic environment and allow 
it to construct its own machinery; it is a problem of political 
economy and not simply of politics or economics.” 

“The numerous recent political reforms in the tropical Far 
East’’, in his view, “have done little beyond obstructing govern- 
ment and making it more costly, but that is because the authors 
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attempted to install democratic machinery instead of creating 
democratic motive power, as if machinery created functions.” 

He recognises, however, that no ready-made panacea can be 
produced and that experience must be the chief guide to action. 
“There is no specific remedy ... We must take the present 
machinery of government and administration as it stands, and 
gradually adapt it to serve as an instrument for the achievement 
of independence. In the course of this process many changes will 
be necessary, but they will be gradual adjustments to new functions, 
and if we try to force the pace beyond this we shall fail.” 

Reference is also made by the author to the admission in 
recent years of natives “‘in increasing numbers to posts formerly 
reserved for Europeans’’, and attention is drawn to the obvious 
limitations of that step. The natives “from inside the machine . . . 
could do no more to direct its working than their European pre- 
decessors. The danger was, rather, that they would do less to 
obstruct its working. The European official inherits traditions 
transcending the material point of view, and can afford to stand 
up for them without serious prejudice to his career. But the native 
official has neither the traditions nor the security, and is less likely 
to kick against the pricks than his European colleague.” 

The ‘“‘conditions favourable to the conduct of experiments and 
the utilisation of their results’ must nevertheless be brought about, 
and a preliminary condition to be fulfilled in order to ensure that 
the experiments will have some chance of success is confidence as 
between the ruler and the ruled. ‘‘No Government can weld the 
separate elements together except with their co-operation; it 
must enjoy general confidence.’’ Such confidence, it is admitted, 
is not easy to create; ‘“‘at the present moment, if in any of these 
countries the Government should proclaim its intention of fitting 
the people for independence, the announcement would be greeted 
with suspicion and mistrust’’. 

It will, he thinks, be argued that ‘‘the interests of the ruling 
power are, superficially at least, identified so closely with those of 
foreign capital that if in good faith it aims at promoting the in- 
dependence of the subject country, it will welcome outside assis- 
tance’’, and considers that ‘‘only in this way can it clear itself of 
partisanship and allay the suspicions of its subjects”. 

Accordingly, the author advocates the establishment of a 
special committee in a “reinvigorated League of Nations’’, which 
he believes it is generally anticipated will be ‘‘one feature of post- 
war reconstruction’. ‘‘After the formation of such a committee’’, 
it would, he considers, ‘‘be a simple matter to require that in every 
country of the tropical Far East, the Government should submit 
to it an annual report on moral and material progress which, in 
respect of dependencies, should deal particularly with the progress 
achieved towards independence’. Such a system would, in his 
view, ‘‘be found to take us quite a long way and, in the first instance, 
in the immediate future, as far as is either necessary or possible’. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


SixtH CANADA-UNITED STATES TRIPARTITE MEETING ON MAN- 
PoweER PROBLEMS 


A sixth Canada-United States Tripartite Meeting on labour 
supply! was held at the International Labour Office in Montreal on 
29 August 1942 to discuss the man-power problems at present 
confronting the two countries. The participants in the meeting 
included many of the Canadian and American Government officials 
charged with the solution of man-power problems in their countries; 
and in addition to the Canadian and United States employer and 
worker members of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, invitations had also been extended to the employer 
and worker members of the Labor Management Policy Com- 
mittee of the War Manpower Commission of the United States 
and of the National Selective Service Advisory Board of Canada, 


As a basis for the discussion, the Director of National Selective Service of 
Canada, Mr. Elliott M. Little, and his assistant, Mr. Walter J. Couper, outlined 
the new National Selective Service Regulations which embody the Canadian 
system of employment control effective from 1 September 1942.2? The similarities 
and the differences in the Canadian and the United States man-power position 
were brought out clearly in the course of the subsequent discussion; and par- 
ticular attention was given to the ways by which labour and management could 
take their full share in the formulation and administration of labour supply 
policy. At the end of the meeting it was agreed to hold a further discussion in 
New York City in November 1942 to continue the exchange of views on man- 
power policy and practice in the two countries. 

Mr. Carter Goodrich, Chairman of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, acted as chairman of the meeting. The Government officials, 
employers, and workers from Canada who took part in the meeting were: Mr. 
Elliott M. Little, Director of National Selective Service; Mr. Paul Goulet, 
Associate Director, National Selective Service; Mr. L. E. Westman, Assistant 
Director, National Selective Service; Mrs. Rex Eaton, Assistant Director, 
Women's Division, National Selective Service; Mr. L. Austin Wright, Assistant 
Director, National Selective Service; Mr. Maclllivray, Press Assistant, National 
Selective Service; Mr. T. H. Robinson, Assistant Director, National Selective 
Service; Major-General LaFléche, Deputy Minister, Department of National 
War Services; Lieut. Col. G. S. Currie, Executive Assistant to the Minister of 
National Defence (Army); Col. De Lalanne, General Staff, Department of 
National Defence; Mr. N. Torno, Aide to Col. De Lalanne; Mr. Henry, Depart- 
ment of National War Services; Mr. Alfred Rive, First Secretary, Department 
of External Affairs; Mr. Walter J. Couper, Executive Assistant in the De- 
partment of Labour; Mr. Alex Skelton, Director of Research, Bank of Canada; 
Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary of the Industrial Relations Department, 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 529. 
2 See below, p. 479. 
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Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto; Mr. Gilbert Jackson, Sentinel 
Securities of Canada Ltd., Toronto; Mr. H. Taylor, Canadian National Carbon 
Company Ltd., Toronto; Mr. John A. Bell, General Chairman, Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers, Toronto; Mr. W. Dunn, Financial Secretary-Treasurer, 
Toronto District Labour Council, Toronto; Mr. A. R. Mosher, President, 
Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. Gérard Picard, General Secretary, 
Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada, Quebec. 

The United States participants were Mr. Isador Lubin, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Economic Adviser to the President; 
Mr. A. F. Hinrichs, Acting Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor; Brigadier-General Frank J. McSherry, Director of Operations of the 
War Manpower Commission; Mr. J. J. Corson, Director of the United States 
Employment Service and of the Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security 
Board; Mr. T. C. Blaisdell, Jr., Planning Committee, War Production Board; 
Mr. Wendell Lund, Director, Labor Production Division, War Production Board; 
Col. C. G. Parker, Deputy Director, National Selective Service; Miss Marjorie 
G. Russell, Executive Secretary, Labor Management Committee, War Man- 
power Commission; Mr. Henry I. Harriman, Chairman, New England Power 
Company, and Employer Member of the I.L.O. Governing Body; Mr. Clarence 
G. McDavitt, formerly Vice-President of the New England Telephone Com- 
pany, deputy Employer Member of the I.L.O. Governing Body; Mr. Dithridge, 
Executive, Pennsylvania Railroad; Mr. Robert J. Watt, International Re- 
presentative of the American Federation of Labor, Worker Member of the I.L.O. 
Governing Body; Mr. John Green, President, Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers, Camden, N.J.; Mr. Martin H. Miller, National Legislative 
Representative, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; Mr. J. H. Luhrsen, Railway 
Labor Executives Association. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT AND Post-War 
RELIEF 


A first but far-reaching step towards the solution of the wheat 
problem and the provision of large-scale post-war relief was taken 
at the Wheat Meeting recently held in Washington, by the ap- 
proval on 27 June 1942 of a Memorandum of Agreement by 
the principal wheat-growing countries, the Argentine Republic, 
Australia, Canada, and the United States, and the chief wheat 
importer, the United Kingdom. 


Origin of the Agreement. 


It may be recalled that the wheat surplus problem primarily arose, on the 
one hand, out of the great expansion of acreage and production in wheat in the 
United States and Canada during the first world war, due to high prices, the 
relative advantage of North America as a source of supply for Europe, and 
the great deterioration in the European wheat industry, and on the other hand, 
out of the drive for self-sufficiency in wheat production in Europe. This drive, 
which was backed up by all kinds of restrictions on imports from overseas and 
by domestic subsidies, had resulted in reducing the world wheat market by 
approximately 250 million bushels, or about 7 million tons. The present war 
having further reduced world wheat shipments, it has been estimated that on 
1 July 1942 there was a carry-over of wheat in the four principal exporting 
countries of nearly 1,500 million bushels, or about 40 million tons.! 


1 Statement made by the United States delegation at the Second Inter-American Conference 
of Agriculture, Mexico City, July 1942. 
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More or less continuous efforts have been made to deal with wheat on an 
international basis since 1930. In 1933 an agreement was even reached in London, 
but it soon lapsed because of the lack of effective control. The last attempt 
made before the outbreak of war was in January 1939, when a Preparatory 
Committee was established by the International Wheat Advisory Committee 
in London with the participation of 10 countries. The work of this committee, 
however, was interrupted by the war. 

The war having aggravated the world wheat problem in several important 
respects, a meeting of officials from Argentina, Australia, Canada, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom, was convened, following an exchange of views 
between the interested Governments, by the United States Department of State 
in Washington on 10 July 1941, to resume the London discussions and “‘to con- 
sider the present situation and outlook with respect to international trade in 
wheat’’. The discussions covered a wide range, and, in addition to wheat acreage 
control and the equitable sharing of world markets, much consideration was 
given to the problems of furnishing post-war relief to countries suffering from 
the devastation of war. 

The proposals made at these meetings were referred to the respective Govern- 
ments and an understanding was reached in April 1942 and came into operation 
on 27 June 1942. 


The Memorandum of Agreement. 


The Memorandum of Agreement concluded by the Wheat Meeting carries 
forward the principles set forth by the Preparatory Committee of the Inter- 
national Wheat Advisory Committee in London and provides for the convening 
by the United States, when the time is deemed propitious, of a conference of all 
the nations having a substantial interest in wheat, whether as consumers or 
producers; and there is attached to it for consideration at that conference a 
draft Convention prepared by the Washington Wheat Meeting. In the mean- 
time, the Memorandum of Agreement requires the adoption and maintenance 
on the part of the four exporting countries of positive measures to control pro- 
duction with the object of minimising the accumulation of excessive stocks 
during the war. . 

The Memorandum of Agreement provides also for the immediate establish- 
ment of a pool of wheat for inter-governmental relief in war-stricken and other 
necessitous areas, as soon as the international situation permits. It brings into 
operation the arrangements in the draft Convention for contributions to a pool, 
as they may be required, of 100 million bushels and additional quantities to be 
determined as the extent of the need becomes known. Responsibility for the 
administration of the relief pool is entrusted to an International Wheat Council, 
consisting of one or more delegates of each contracting Government, which will 
arrange, wherever possible, for its distribution through such inter-governmental 
relief body as may be set up. It is understood that, for the time being, the United 
States is to contribute 50 million bushels, and Canada and the United Kingdom 
25 million each, with the proviso that the last named may supply transportation 
in lieu of part or all of its share. It is not proposed that any specific wheat should 
be earmarked, and each Government is to be left free to acquire as it sees fit the 
share that it is to contribute. In the original agreement no specific amounts 
were promised by Australia and Argentina, but they have indicated willingness 
to contribute. The Council is to consider their shares and also the question of 
payment of transportation costs. A meeting of the Council was called on 3 
August 1942 to work out the details of the wheat reserve. In order that this 
distribution of relief wheat may not interfere with other aspects of the general 
plan, it is provided that wheat control arrangements are to be such as to minimise, 
so far as the provision of sufficient relief permits, the reduction of the effective 
demand for wheat. 

To prevent disorganisation and confusion immediately after the war, and 
pending the conclusion of a comprehensive international wheat agreement, the 
present Memorandum provides for bringing into operation, for a limited period, 
the provisions of the draft Convention relating to the control by the four export- 
ing countries of production, stocks, and exports, and for co-operation by all 
five countries in stabilising prices. 

The importance of the understanding reached in Washington, which sets a 
pattern for international commodity agreement is clearly shown in the preamble 
of the draft Convention, reproduced Selow: 
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(1) The prospects with regard to the production and marketing of wheat 
are such that accumulation of wheat surpluses threatens to result in grave 
post-war difficulties for the economies of the producing countries and hence, 
because of the interdependence of nations, for the economies of all countries. 
It is also to be expected that, unless appropriate action is taken, such accumu- 
lation will recur. 

(2) A solution of the problem thus presented must be regarded as an 
essential part of any programme of world economic reconstruction and will 
call for co-operative action by all countries concerned in international trade 
in wheat. It will involve national and international measures for the regula- 
tion of wheat production in both exporting and importing countries, for the 
orderly distribution of wheat and flour in domestic and international trade 
at such prices as are fair to consumers and provide a reasonable remuneration 
to producers, and for the maintenance of world supplies which shall be at all 
times ample for the needs of consumers without being so excessive as to 
create a world burden of unwanted surpluses. 

(3) Co-operative action is also necessary to meet the need for relief in 
= war-stricken areas of the world by the supply and distribution of gifts of 
wheat. 

(4) The benefits of abundant world supplies of wheat cannot be assured 
to consumers unless there is a substantial decrease in uneconomic incentives 
to high-cost production, a lowering of barriers to world trade and the charging 
of prices to consumers not substantially higher than the price of wheat in 
international trade. 

(5) In many countries the standard of living would be improved by increa- 
sing the consumption of wheat through a lowering of prices. In all countries 
the standard of living would be improved by stimulating the consumption of 
foods rich in vitamins, proteins and minerals. The increased production of 
such foods would offer a more valuable use for land which has at times been 
used uneconomically for high-cost production of wheat. 

(6) Producers of an international commodity such as wheat are directly 
affected by standards of living throughout the world, by international pur- 
chasing power, and by prevailing policies and practices affecting international 
trade generally. There can be no basic solution of the problem of export 
surpluses without a general reduction of import barriers and no measure 
should be taken or maintained which has the effect of retarding such reduc- 
tion or of preventing in any way the fullest possible development of inter- 
national trade.! 


Mutua. Arp AGREEMENTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Agreements have now been signed between the Government 
of the United States and the Governments of ten of the United 
Nations on the principles applying to mutual aid in the prosecu- 
tion of the war.2, The agreements, which are the same in all sub- 
stantial respects and were negotiated under the provisions of the 
Lease-Lend Act of 11 March 1941, call for agreed action for the 
attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in the Atlantic 
Charter. The countries in question are the following, in the chrono- 
logical order of the dates of the agreements: Great Britain, 23 
February 1942%; China, 2 June 1942; U.S.S.R., 11 June 1942; 
Belgium, 16 June 1942; Poland, 1 July 1942; Netherlands, 8 July 
1942; Greece, 10 July 1942; Czechoslovakia, 11 July 1942; Norway, 
11 July 1942; Yugoslavia, 24 July 1942. 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Responsibility for determining reconstruction policy in Great 
Britain has been centred in the Cabinet, while the task of formula- 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Department of State Bulletin, 25 July 1942. 
2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 420. 
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ting and executing specific post-war projects has been allocated 
to a number of different departments and to certain unofficial 
agencies. A Committee of Ministers, which is presided over by Sir 
William A. Jowitt, K.C., Paymaster-General, is responsible for 
formulating practical schemes for both internal and external re- 
construction and for co-ordinating the work on reconstruction 
problems being carried out by the various departments of State. 
‘“‘The Committee have been instructed to prepare schemes, inter 
alia, for a post-war European and world system with particular 
regard to economic factors and ways and means of establishing a 
durable international order’’.! A special section, including a 
nucleus research and administrative secretariat, has been established 
to centralise the work and assist the Committee.’ 

A number of recent statements made in the course of parlia- 
mentary debates and in speeches by responsible Government 
officials have indicated the general policies being worked out by 
the agencies concerned with the various aspects of reconstruction 
planning. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


It has been indicated on a number of occasions that the Atlantic 
Charter and the Mutual Aid Agreement embody the peace 
objectives of the British Government and that reconstruction 
planning is designed to achieve these aims. 


Foreign Affairs. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is responsible for seeing that 
studies are made of the particular problems (political, territorial, and economic) 
likely to arise at the Peace Conference, and his department deals with the foreign 
policy, present and future, of the British Government. But where questions of 
external policy give rise to issues which closely affect other ministries, such as 
the Board of Trade, it is the duty of the ministerial committee under the chairman- 
ship of the Paymaster-General to organise and co-ordinate the work on questions 
which are dealt with by more than one department.’ 


International Economic Relations. 


_ Planning for post-war international economic relations generally is now centred 
in the Board of Trade. The President of the Board of Trade exercises general 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, Vol. 123, No. 70, 15 July 1942, col. 901. 

2 In January 1941 it was announced that the Minister without Portfolio, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, 
had undertaken responsibility for the study of reconstruction and post-war problems and that 
later, when the end of the war could be more clearly foreseen, a Ministry would be formed for 
this purpose. Meanwhile, Mr. Greenwood would be chairman of the group of Ministers whose 
object would be to find practical solutions for the immediate problems of a transition from war 
to peace and to outline a policy for the years immediately following the war which would command 
the support of the nation as a whole and enable unified action to proceed in peace as in war. Mr. 
Greenwood himself added that the major part of the work of investigating problems of reconstruc- 
tion would fall upon the departments concerned and upon the outside organisations and bodies 
which he was consulting, and that the administrative machinery under his direction would be 
evolved gradually as the work proceeded. 

On 4 March 1942 it was announced that: 

The duties hitherto performed by the Minister without Portfolio in connection with the 
study of post-war reconstruction problems will in future be carried out by the Paymaster- 
General, who has been charged with general responsibility for organising and co-ordinating 
the work on reconstruction problems now being carried out by the various departments of 
State. For this purpose he will have at his disposal the special section which has been engaged 
on this work under the Minister without Portfolio. Arrangements wi!l continue whereby 
reconstruction questions are considered by a Committee of Ministers containing representa- 
tives of the political parties. 


* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 379, No. 59, 29 Apr. 1942, col. 947; House 
of Lords, loc. cit. 
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responsibility in regard to export surpluses and allied post-war relief. A Com- 
mittee of Ministers (now under the chairmanship of the President of the Board 
of Trade), assisted by a committee of Government officials (presided over by 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross), has been studying measures to deal with purchases 
of colonial and other surplus commodities and the setting up of stores of relief 
goods. A special post-war commodity policy and relief department co-ordinates 
the work concerning the creation of food reserves abroad and the determination 
of raw material and other relief requirements and supplies. In addition, a Central 
Committee of Export Groups has recently been set up by the President of the 
Board of Trade.! 

The general organisation of inter-Allied post-war relief, including the deter- 
mination of requirements of food, raw materials, medical supplies, etc., is carried 
out by the Allied Post-War Requirements Bureau under the direction of Sir 
Frederick Leith-Ross, Chief Economic Adviser of the British Government.? 

The financial aspects of post-war reconstruction are the particular concern 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as well as of the Foreign Secretary. Oppor- 
tunity has been afforded through informal contacts, particularly between the 
Allied ministers in London and the British ministers, for exchanges of views 
on the financial aspects of post-war reconstruction, and particular attention is 
being paid to “problems which arise in connection with inflation and currency 
difficulties which will have to be faced when the occupied territories are freed 
from enemy domination.’”* 


Domestic ASPECTS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


The Paymaster-General is responsible in particular for the ini- 
tiation, development, and co-ordination of planning for domestic 
reconstruction generally, while specific proposals are framed by the 
individual departments. 


Physical Reconstruction. 


Problems of physical reconstruction are the particular responsibility of the 
Minister of Works and Planning. The Minister’s planning functions are to 
guide the formulation by local authorities in England and Wales of town and 
country planning schemes, to exercise the powers of the central Government 
under the Town and Country Planning Act, and to determine plans for the 
co-ordination and location of the industrial population. The new Minister of 
Works and Planning, Lord Portal, has indicated that he would follow the policy 
set out by his predecessor, Lord Reith (when he was Minister for Works and 
Buildings), for preparing the physical reconstruction of the country, including a 
positive policy in matters concerning agriculture, industrial development, and 
transit.‘ 

Three committees of particular interest are dealing with problems which 
come under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Works and Planning. A com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice Uthwatt was established early 
in 1941 to make an objective analysis of the subject of payment of compensa- 
tion in respect of the public control of the use of land and to advise on what 





1 It was announced on 4 Mar. 1942 that the “‘general r nsibility hitherto entrusted to the 
Minister without Portfolio in regard to export surpluses and allied post-war relief will in future 
be exercised by the President of the Board of Trade."’ On 12 May 1942 the latter announced 
that a step had been taken in the study of the British contribution to the development of and 
share in post-war trade, by the appointment of a Central Committee of Export Groups. 


2? The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on 16 Apr. 1942, explained that the Bureau con- 
sists at present of a small British s which is collaborating with the representatives of the Allied 
Governments in the preparation of estimates of their a? requirements of foodstuffs and 
raw materials. When these estimates have been completed, it will be for the Inter-Allied Post- 
War Requirements Committee to consider the most ap iate organisation to handle the 
problem of allied relief in the future. Cf. Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 379, No. 
54, 16 Apr. 1942, col. 359. For the setting up of the Relief Bureau and the Inter-Allied Committee, 
see International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 422. 

3 Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, Vol. 123, No. 54, 2 June 1942, col. 46. 

‘Lord Portal was appointed to replace Lord Reith on 22 Feb. 1942. On 24 June 1942, with the 
adoption of the Ministry of Works and Planning Act, the functions of the Ministry of Health 
in regard to town pas were transferred to the —y of Works and Buildings, which is 
now described as the Ministry of Works and Planning. (5 & 6 Geo. 6, Ch. 23.) 
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steps should be taken now or before the end of the war to prevent the work of 
reconstruction thereafter being prejudiced. In this connection the committee 
was asked to consider (a) possible means of stabilising the value of land required 
for development or redevelopment, and (b) any extension or modification of 
powers to enable such land to be acquired by the public on an equitable basis; 
to examine the merits and demerits of the methods considered; and to advise 
what alterations of the existing law would be necessary to enable them to be 
adopted. An interim report of this committee was published in 1941 and a second 
report is expected shortly. 

A committee under the chairmanship of Lord Justice Scott was appointed 
“to consider conditions which should govern building and other constructional 
development in country areas consistently with the maintenance of agriculture 
and in particular factors affecting location of industry, having regard to economic 
operation, part-time and seasonal employment, the well-being of rural com- 
munities and the preservation of rural amenities’. 

A consultative panel on reconstruction, consisting of 20 or more experts and 
including representatives of trade unions and other groups, advises the Minister 
of Works and Planning on various aspects of immediate and post-war rebuilding.' 

A Council including all the living ex-Secretaries for Scotland was appointed 
by the Secretary of State for Scotland to plan and co-ordinate work on post- 
war reconstruction in Scotland. 

An Advisory Council on Welsh Reconstruction Problems has been appointed 
by the Government te survey and advise upon those problems of reconstruc- 
tion which are of special application to Wales and Monmouthshire.? 

A special War Damage Commission was appointed under the War Damage 
Act to work with the local planning authorities and to ensure that the execution 
of proposed works would conform with policies for long-term replanning and 
the public interest. 

A number of other committees, including a special tripartite agency for 
investigating the cement industry, have been appointed to deal with particular 
aspects of the building programme, while a Central Council for Works and 
Buildings has been established to co-ordinate work in this field. 


Social Reconstruction. 


An Inter-Departmental Committee on Social Insurance and Allied Services 
was set up under the chairmanship of Sir William Beveridge, to undertake a 
survey of existing social services and to make recommendations with a view to 
framing a coherent and comprehensive scheme for social security in Great 
Britain. The committee has held hearings and taken evidence from trade unions, 
employers’ associations, and similar groups, and from national and international 
technical experts, including members of the International Labour Office staff. 
A first report of the Committee will be issued shortly.® 

The Minister of Labour and National Service has been responsible for the 
drafting of an interim scheme for the training and resettlement in industry of 
persons disabled while in war service. In January 1942 the Minister stated that 
the Government had decided in principle on two further developments: first, 
as an immediate wartime measure, it proposes to provide for the rehabilitation 
and training for employment of disabled persons who are not provided for by 
the interim scheme; second, it has decided to prepare as soon as possible com- 
prehensive measures for the rehabilitation, training, and resettlement of disabled 
persons of all categories irrespective of the cause of their disability. 

The Minister of Health is preparing plans for the hospital treatment and 
rehabilitation of disabled persons, while under the same plans the disabled persons 
will be brought to the notice of the Minister of Labour and National Service for 
direction to suitable employment opportunities while still in hospital. 

The Minister of Health has stated in regard to hospital policy that it is the 
objective of the Government, as soon as may be after the war, to ensure that by 
means of a comprehensive hospital service appropriate treatment shall be readily 
available to every person in need of it. It is proposed to make provision for such 





1 A Report of a Royal Commission on the Distribution of Industrial Population (Cmd. 6153) 
furnished the factual basis for much of the planning for physical reconstruction. 

2 Cf. Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 381, No. 82, 30 June 1942, col. 28. 

* Sir William Jowitt stated on 14 Apr. 1942 that “the Committee's investigation covers a 
very wide field and necessarily involves the hearing of evidence and the consideration of memo- 
randa from a large number of authorities, associations, etc. . . with a view to the presentation 
(of a report) before the end of September”. Cf. Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 
379, No. 52, 14 Apr. 1942, col. 100. 
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a service by placing the partnership between local authorities and voluntary 
hospitals on a more regular footing. The Minister of Health added recently that 
the wartime experience concerning inexpensive hospital construction may 
furnish the basis for a sound post-war hospital construction policy. In addition, 
he has announced the appointment of a committee to enquire into the organisa- 
tion of medical duties, particularly in regard to facilities for clinical teaching 
and research. 

As a factor in health policy, a Central Housing Advisory Committee, set up 
as a statutory body under the Housing Act of 1936, is considering various aspects 
of urban and rural housing problems and is working in close touch with the 
technical committees of the Ministry of Works and Planning. 


Educational Reconstruction. 


The President of the Board of Education announced on 25 March 1942 the 
appointment of a committee to investigate the present sources of supply and the 
methods of recruitment and training of teachers and youth leaders and to report 
what principles should guide the Board in these matters in the future. gu - 
sequently, a second committee was set up to consider means whereby the associa- 
tion between the public schools and the general educational system of the country 
could be developed and extended and to consider how far any measures recom- 
mended in the case of boys’ schools could be applied to comparable schools for 
girls. A third committee is particularly concerned with the adaptation of the 
curricula of the secondary sda to meet post-war educational needs and the 
requirements of enlarged attendance. Problems of vocational training in rela- 
tion to employment are being considered in agreement with the Minister of 
Labour and National Service by representatives of both departments and re- 
presentatives of employers and workers in individual industries. Other aspects 
of educational reconstruction are the particular concern of the Board of Educa- 
tion and are being developed in collaboration with private institutions discussed 
below Attention is being given to the development of adult education and 
methods of extending facilities for various forms of continued and adult educa- 
tion, in particular, workers’ education, after the war. A recent statement of the 
Government's policy regarding education indicated that: 


The Government is considering these three very important steps—forth- 
with restoring the school age to 15, then exploring the possibilities of exten- 
ding the age to 16, and thirdly, compulsory part-time education beyond that 
age. There will be many difficulties, but education is the entrance to the 
future and plans for education form the most definite of the Government 
studies for reconstruction.* 


Agricultural Reconstruction. 


A committee under the chairmanship of Lord Justice Luxmoore was appointed 
in 1941 by the Minister for Agriculture to make recommendations for improve- 
ment and development after the war. It is also considering the groundwork and 
elementary and secondary education which form the source of supply of recruits 
to agriculture, the types of training required for various categories for which 
agricultural education should cater, and the extent to which the existing system 
should be modified or increased to meet these needs. 


PRIVATE AGENCIES CONCERNED WITH RECONSTRUCTION 


In addition to the work being carried on by Government de- 
partments, research on a number of problems in the field of re- 
construction planning has been entrusted to various semi-govern- 
mental and unofficial research institutions. 


The Nuffield College Social Reconstruction Survey which was appointed on 
8 February 1941, under the chairmanship of Mr. G. D. H. Cole, was asked to 


1Cf. Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 378, No. 49, 25 Mar. 1942, col. 2014; 
Vol. 381, No. 84, 2 July 1942, cols. 482-487; Vol. 381, No. 87, 9 July 1942, col. 923. Dr. A. D. 
MeNair is chairman of the first committee, Lord Fleming of the second, and Sir Cyril Norwood 
of the third. 

2 An Educational Sub-committee of the Nuffield College Social Reconstruction Survey, under 
the chairmanship of Miss Lynda Grier, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, has been working on a 
programme drawn up in consultation with the Board of Education. 

3 Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, Vol. 123, No. 70, 15 July 1942, cols. 835-899, 
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enquire into the redistribution of industry and population brought about by 
the war and the extent to which this redistribution is likely to persist in the 
post-war period; into the effect of war conditions in the working of public social 
services (other than hospital service); into the changes in conditions of living due 
to evacuation and similar measures taken to meet the war situation; and into 
the bearing of all these factors on the general problem of social and economic 
reorganisation and the practical efficacy of democratic institutions, including 
both Government and voluntary agencies.! 

The work of the Survey has been largely carried out on a local and regional 
basis. It is directed by a central committee and three sub-committees concerned 
with education, social services, and local and regional government. These com- 
mittees have co-operated with the reconstruction section organised first under 
the Minister without Portfolio (and then under the Paymaster-General) and 
with the Ministry of Works and Planning, and have established relations with 
other departments and committees concerned with special post-war problems, 
including the Ministry of Labour and National Service, the Board of Trade, 
the Scottish Office, the Ministry of Health, the Board of Education, the Assis- 
tance Board, and similar groups. [t has prepared a number of reports and memo- 
randa for various departments and for the Central Council of Works and Buil- 
dings, the Committee under the Chairmanship of Lord Justice Scott, mentioned 
above, and the Inter-Departmental Committee on Social Insurance and Allied 
Services. 

The international aspects of reconstruction are being studied particularly 
by the Foreign Research and Press Service, an agency established at Oxford by 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs? with a Government subsidy. 

An International Joint Committee of the Social Reconstruction Survey, 
representing, in addition to the Survey, the Foreign Research and Press Service 
and the Oxford University Institute of Statistics, co-ordinates work in the field 
of international reconstruction. 

The work of the International Joint Committee originally consisted largely 
in estimating the probable effects of the Nazi occupation of Europe, and of 
German economic development during the war, on the post-war prospects of 
British industry both in the long run and during the period of reconstruction. 

It has recently been decided to reorganise the work of the International 
Joint Committee and a new research scheme has been drawn up, which involves 
a concentration of the major part of its activities on the question of the inter- 
national economic machinery likely to be needed for purposes of reconstruction 
after the war, with special though not exclusive reference to Europe. The 
Social Reconstruction Survey itself has also decided to give particular attention 
to the question of the right structure for international agencies of post-war 
rehabilitation and development and has been establishing contacts with American 
as well as European groups which are studying this aspect of reconstruction.’ 


BELGIAN RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING 


The Belgian Commission for the Study of Post-war Problems, 
which had been set up early in 1941 by the Belgian Government 
in London‘, was formally constituted by an Order of the Council 
of Ministers of 4 June 1942 officially setting out the functions of 
the Commission and its Standing Orders. 


The Commission, established under the direct authority of the Prime Minister, 
is charged with: (1) the study of problems concerning political, economic, and 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 372, No. 79, 1 Apr. 1941, col. 1348. 

2 The Royal Institute of International Affairs itself has established a committee on reconstruc- 
tion to direct a series of studies on various aspects of post-war problems. These studies have 
been divided into three groups: immediate post-war measures, covering the steps of a military, 
social and economic character for adoption in Europe at the end of the war; long-term problems 
of economic and social reconstruction policy; long-term political problems, covering political 
reconstruction of Europe with special reference to the problems of Germany. A preliminary 
report of the Committee was issued on 10 Mar. 1941, Cf. Rovau InstiruTE cF INTERNATIONAL 
Arrairs: Annual Report of the Council 1940-41 (Chatham House, London). 

3 A report issued by the Nuffield College Social Reconstruction Survey covering the first 15 
months of its operation summarises the methods of operation of the Survey, the problems dealt 
with, and its particular point of view. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 424. 
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social reforms; (2) the study and preparation, in conjunction with the depart- 
ments and services concerned, of measures to be taken, when the territory is 
liberated, for restoring the normal life of the country; and (3) liaison with British 
and Allied groups, both official and private, which are carrying on analagous 
activities, in order to keep the Government informed regarding the trends shown 
by these agencies with respect to post-war problems. The Commission will draw 
up reports, including findings and suggestions, on all questions with which it is 
concerned, for transmission to the Government. 

The work of the Commission is directed by a Central Committee, with Mr. 
Paul van Zeeland as Chairman and Mr. J. Rens as Secretary-General. The 
Central Committee meets weekly, and from time to time with the Prime Mini- 
ster or a member of the Government. 

The members of the Commission, who are appointed by the Prime Minister 
on the recommendation of the Central Committee, have been divided for wor- 
king purposes into seven sections, namely, (1) foreign policy, (2) State reform, 
(3) education, (4) economic questions, (5) social questions, (6) reconstruction, 
and (7) colonial questions. her sections may be established by the Prime 
Minister at the suggestion of the Central Committee. 

In addition to these sections, a special service is established in New York 
to keep the Commission informed concerning trends prevailing in America in 
regard to post-war problems and to organise collaboration with Belgians living 
in America.! 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 
CoTTaGE AND SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES 


The industrial development in India due to the war is not 
confined to the large industries, such as textiles and iron and steel. 
The demand for the products of cottage and small-scale handloom 
industries has also increased; as a result of the experience gained 
in the supply of war orders, technical improvements are being made 
in these industries and steps are also being taken to organise the 
workers. 

Action by the Central Government. 


The weaving industry. The Supply Department of the Government of India 
has, for instance, found it useful to draw upon the smaller industries for the 
purpose of supplementing the mill supplies of blankets for the armed forces. 
Blankets for which orders were thus placed with different Provinces and States 
during 1941-42 alone numbered 2,000,000. The Government, which made a grant 
of 500,000 rupees spread over the quinquennium 1936-37 to 1940-41 for the 
benefit of cotton and small-scale woollen industries, has, with the consent of the 
Standing Finance Committee of the Central Legislative Assembly, decided to 
extend the grant for a further period of one year, up to 31 March 1943. 

The sericultural industry. A similar annual grant of 100,000 rupees made 
since 1935-36 to the sericultural industry is also to be continued up to 31 March 
1943.2 

The yarn shortage. The question of ensuring a satisfactory supply of yarn 
to handloom weavers at reasonable prices has, moreover, been engaging the 
attention of the Government, which has appointed a Yarn Commissioner, with 
an advisory board of industrialists attached to him, to deal with the matter.* 


Action by Provincial Governments. 


Provincial Governments have also taken action to provide relief to handloom 
weavers. The Government of Bombay, for instance, has directed its Industries 
Department to assist the subsidised district industrial co-operative associations 
in securing orders for textiles from the Central Supply Department. A sum of 
378,000 rupees has been allocated by the Government for the purpose of providing 
loans to these associations to enable them to undertake large-scale production of 
cloth, and in addition a grant of 400,000 rupees has been made for the purchase of 
yarn. 

1 Moniteur Belge (London), No. 14, 3 June 1942. 
2 Indian Information (New Delhi), 15 Feb. 1942. 


3 The Hindustan Times (Delhi), 12 Jan. 1942. 
4 Press communiqué, dated 5 Dec. 1941, issued by the Director of Information, Bombay; com- 


munication to the I.L.O. 
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Central Indian States. 


Reference has previously been made in these pages! to a proposal to start a 
bank for the purpose of financing industrial development in a group of Central 
Indian States. Information has now been received at the International Labour 
Office to the effect that, in accordance with the proposal, a bank with an authorised 
capital of 20 million rupees was registered in Bombay on 10 February 1942.? 


THE INDUSTRIAL Statistics Act 


A Bill to make provision for the collection of industrial statistics 
was adopted by the Central Legislature in India in March 1942 
and received the assent of the Governor-General on 3 April 1942.° 


The Act, which is to be known as the Industrial Statistics Act, 1942, extends 
to the whole of British India, and is to come into force in any province on such 
date as the provincial Government may, by notification in the official gazette, 
appoint. The provincial Government may frame its own rules for the purpose, 
but in order to secure uniformity the Central Government may issue directions, 
when necessary. 

The Act provides for the collection of statistics relating to factories and to 
the conditions of life and work of the workers: commodity prices, regularity of 
attendance at work, living conditions, rents of dwelling houses, workers’ indebted- 
ness, wages and hours of work, particulars of provident funds and other benefits, 
returns of employment and unemployment, and industrial disputes. 

The provincial Government may appoint an officer for the purpose of the 
administration of the Act, with power to call for the necessary returns and with 
right of access to any relevant record or document. Specific particulars con- 
cerning an individual undertaking may, however, be published only with the 
previous consent, in writing, of the owner. The penalty for improper disclosure 
of such information is imprisonment for a term of up to six months or a fine 
of up to 1,000 rupees, or both. The penalty for wilful refusal, or negligence 
without lawful excuse, to furnish the required information, or for impeding the 
right of access to the relevant records, or falsification thereof is a fine of up to 
500 rupees, and in the case of a continuing offence, an additional fine of up to 
200 rupees a day. In a case of false information, the offence is to be deemed to 
continue until true information is given. 

In the course of the discussion of the proposed measure in the Legislative 
Assembly, it was pointed out on behalf of the Government that it would lead 
to a much greater degree of uniformity in the collection of statistics than had 
hitherto been possible and, what was even more important, that it would empower 
the Government to secure returns. The provincial Governments would, however, 
be free to collect more comprehensive statistics (in respect of agriculture and 
mining as well as industry) and it was proposed to concentrate, at any rate in 
the initial stages, on the collection of statistics relating to certain specified 
industries.‘ 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL ORDER OF LABOUR IN FRANCE 


A French Act of 1 April 1942 has created a ‘‘National Order of 
Labour”’ for the purpose of honouring persons who, in the pursuit 
of their occupation, display rare technical ability, a high sense of 
responsibility to the community, or notable and sustained devotion 
to the occupation and the nation. The Order will be composed of 
three grades: Commanders, Officers, and Knights. The date fixed 
for awards and promotions is 1 May in each year, the national 
Labour Day. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV., No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 426. 

2 Communication to the I.L.O.; The Times of India, 14 Feb. 1942. 

3 It was passed by the Legislative Assembly on 25 Mar. 1942 and by the Council of State on 
31 Mar. 1942. 

4 Communication to the I.L.0.; The Gazette of India, 11 Apr. 1942, No. 15, Part IV, p. 34; 
Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol II, No. 11, 25 Mar. 1942; Council of State Debates, Vol. 1, No. 
13, 31 Mar. 1942. 
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Persons of French nationality who are not less than 35 years of age, possess 
their civil rights, and can show not less than 10 years’ service in an occupation, 
are eligible for admission to the Order. Six years’ membership in the Order as a 
Knight is needed to become an Officer, and six years as an Officer to become a 
Commander. Certain exceptions may be allowed in cases of special merit. 

A Council of the Order has been set up under the chairmanship of the Secretary 
of State for Labour. It consists of a member of the Council of the Order of the 
Legion of Honour, the Secretary-General for Labour and Man-Power, the Secre- 
tary-General for Industry and Home Trade, the Director of Social Insurance and 
Mutual Benefit Funds, two employers, two foremen, two handicraftsmen, and 
two wage earners or salaried employees.! 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


EMPLOYER-WORKER PARTICIPATION IN THE War EFFORT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


A number of steps have been taken in the United States in 
connection with the recent reorganisation of certain parts of the 
war administrative machinery, in order to associate employers 
and workers in an advisory capacity in the work of various 
agencies and to provide for closer liaison between the agencies 
dealing with the labour aspects of the war programme.? 


LasBor OFFICE AND Lasor Poiicy COMMITTEE OF THE OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


A new Committee, composed of three representatives each of 
the American Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and the railway labour organisations, was set up 
on 27 June 1942 to assist in the determination of policy and in the 
functioning of a newly created Labor Office in the Office of Price 
Administration (O.P.A.). 

In defining the functions of the Labor Office and the Labor Policy Committee, 
the Price Administrator stated: 


Labour’s wholehearted co-operation is necessary for the successful sta- 
bilisation of the cost of living. I believe that labour is fully conscious of the 
need for maintaining real wages by preventing rising prices. Labour has a 
big stake in the price control, rent and rationing programmes and should 
take part in helping to carry them out to a successful conclusion. One of the 
important functions of the new Labor Office will be to establish and maintain 
closer relations between organised labour and the O.P.A. 


These functions are: (1) to act as liaison office between the O.P.A. and the 
Labor Production Division of the War Production Board, the War Manpower 
Commission, and other Federal agencies influencing or determining wage policy 
and wage rates; (2) to act as a clearance centre on issues arising out of labour 
participation in local war price and rationing boards, labour participation in 
price stabilisation, and the impact of wage increases on price ceilings; (3) to 
maintain contacts with operating branches of O.P.A. and other Government 
agencies on the labour phases of the price control and rationing programmes; 
(4) to represent the O.P.A. to other Federal agencies on specific wage policies 
affecting O.P.A. policy.* 

In addition, as part of the general programme for establishing closer relations 
with the labour movement, representatives of the A.F. of L., the C.I.0., and 
the railroad brotherhoods are appointed to act as liaison officers between their 
organisations and the O.P.A.*‘ 

1 Journal officiel, 1 May 1942, p. 1650. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No 3, Mar. 1942, p. 316, for an account of some 
of the wartime agencies and the participation of employers’ and workers’ representatives. 


3 Victory, 7 July 1942. 
4 Orrick OF WaR INFORMATION: Press Releases, 14 and 28 Aug. 1942. 
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One of the first actions taken jointly by the new Labor Office and Labor 
Policy Committee was to determine a procedure for local unions to follow to 
secure participation on war price and rationing boards. They recommended 
that central labour unions, industrial union councils, joint councils, and local 
labour unions should draw up a panel of proposed labour members, and submit 
it to the local civilian defence council, which would select nominations for ap- 
pointment by the State O.P.A. Director. The O.P.A. regional organisational 
executive should be informed by the labour organisation of its contacts with 
the State O.P.A. Office. If labour participation is not then granted, the question 
should be brought to the attention of the national Director of the Labor Office 


of the O.P.A.! 


Jomst Apvisory COMMITTEE OF THE BoaRD OF WaR COMMUNICATIONS 


An industry-labour advisory committee composed of three 
representatives of employers and three representatives of workers 
from the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L., meeting under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Robert J. Watt, Worker Member of the Governing 
Body of the I.L.O. and international representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, was appointed recently by the Board of 
War Communications to survey the man-power problems of the 
communications industry in anticipation of labour shortages and 
in view of the need for planned wage stabilisation programmes. 
In addition to the main committee, there are a number of special 
sub-committees concerned with particular problems of aviation, 
cable, radio, telephone and telegraph, domestic and international 
broadcasting, State and national facilities, liaison with civilian 


defence, etc.” 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION 


A number of special committees, some consisting of employers, 
some of workers, and some of both, have been set up under the 
Office of Defense Transportation to deal with special problems 
connected with the co-ordination of transport for the war effort 
and the development of shortages in different sections of the 


transport industry. 


Joint Committee in Railroad Workshops. 


The Director of the Office of Defense Transportation announced on 12 
June 1942 the formation of a committee, composed of representatives of railroad 
employers, railroad employees, and the Government, to supervise the performance 
of war production work in railroad shops. This action was taken as the result 
of a recent agreement between railroad managements and representatives of 
railroad shop employees (craft and clerical) to produce raw materials in rail- 
road shops under the labour standards provided for in existing labour contracts.* 


Lasour DEMAND FOR GREATER REPRESENTATION IN WAR PRODUCTION 
Po.icy 


Representatives of the C.1.0. and A.F. of L. have presented a 
statement to the Chairman of the War Production Board proposing 
a programme for increased war production and asking that labour 
should be given more direct representation in the formulation of 
war production policy. 


1 War Propucrion Boarp, LABor Division: Press Release, 17 July 1942. 

2 Chester Wright's Labor Letter, 27 June 1942. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, 
No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 318, for proposal to create advisory committees to the Board of War Com- 
munications (then known as the Defense Communications Board). 

3 Victory, 16 June 1942. 
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The statement makes eight specific proposals. 


(1) A procurement and sub-contracting policy which would make possible 
the maximum use of all available facilities and man-power and provide for the 
full utilisation of small plants. 

(2) All-out expansion in the production of critical materials, including the 
completion of existing expansion programmes and maximising the productivity 
of existing facilities. 

(3) The balancing of military requirements and the scheduling and control 
of production and assembly of component items. 

(4) The conservation of essential materials through the revision of military 
specifications and the elimination of non-essential military and civilian uses of 
such materials. 

(5) A more complete scrap collection programme. 

(6) The speedy utilisation of skills of workers unemployed as a result of un- 
avoidable shut-downs, and the provision of adequate compensation to sustain 
unemployed workers and conserve their productive ability. 

(7) Labour-management production committees in all war plants and a 
nation-wide war production ive under the direction of actual representatives 
of labour and management within the Labor Production Division of the War 
Production Board. 

(8) A wage stabilisation programme designed to achieve uninterrupted 
maximum production and the smooth flow of man-power into areas and industries 
essential to the war effort. 


The labour programme urges that, in order to achieve the objectives of 
maximum war production, labour must be given the opportunity to render 
maximum service to the following: 


(1) A War Production Board, with direct and effective representation of 
the nation’s organised workers in the Board’s membership. 

(2) A Production Planning and Co-ordination Board, with authority to plan, 
co-ordinate, and integrate all phases of the war production programme, with 


direct representation of organised labour. _ 
(3) Representative joint policy committees of labour, management, and 


Government in each of the branches and divisions of the War Production Board, 
established to assure realistic formulation and speedy and effective execution 
of the Board’s plans and policies in the various industries. 

(4) Elimination of overlapping jurisdiction and conflicting functions of the 
several Government agencies responsible for war production, and integration in 
the Labor Production Division of the War Production Board of procedures 
relating to labour policy in war production.! 


LasBour Po.icy FoR GOVERNMENT PLANTS 


In a joint statement the Army and Navy announced on 18 July 
1942 a labour policy which will affect nearly 100 Government- 
owned and privately operated munition plants. The policy, worked 
out in collaboration with representatives of the A.F. of L. and 
C.1.0., provides for the selection of a bargaining agent in each 
plant after a majority of the estimated number of employees in 
any appropriate unit have been hired, and sets up the procedure 
for establishing wage scales, handling grievances, and guaranteeing 
the rights of discharged employees. It also carries a specific guaran- 
tee against discrimination in hiring by reason of an applicant's 
race, colour, creed or sex. 


The statement describes the employment of commercial contractors to 
operate the Government-owned plants as in line with a policy “fully to utilise 
the labour and management resources of the nation and to minimise encroach- 
ment upon the country’s industrial structure”, and continues: 


These plants embody a new and unique tripartite relationship among 





1 Orrick oF War INFORMATION, WAR Propucrion BoarpD: Press Release, 25 Aug. 1942. 
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Government, labour and management . . . Recognising these facts and 
desiring to preserve the greatest freedom of organisation and collective bargain- 
ing by the employees which is compatible with the necessary discharge by 
the War and Navy Departments of their responsibility for maximum pro- 
duction and the safe and efficient operation of these plants, the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department have established the following labour 
policies to which the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations have agreed after assisting in their preparation. 


It then sets up the following nine points: 


(1) No employee or person seeking employment shall be discriminated 
against by reason of race, colour, creed or sex. 

(2) The recognition of an exclusive bargaining agent for the employees 

in any appropriate bargaining unit within any plant will be deferred until a 
majority of the estimated total of that unit has been hired, unless special 
circumstances shall justify an earlier designation of such exclusive bargaining 
agent. The War and Navy Departments will undertake to estimate with 
reasonable promptness the total employee complement of the appropriate 
unit. 
(3) While no recognition shall be accorded any organisation as the ex- 
clusive representative of any group of employees until the proper collective 
bargaining agency shall have been determined under the conditions described 
above, provision will be made for the handling of grievances and other dis- 
putes, and the elimination of friction between employees and management 
during the period pending such determination. These procedures should be 
approved by the representative of the Army or Navy in charge of operations 
at the plant. 

(4) Seniority shall be a determining factor in matters affecting lay-off 
and re-employment, transfers, demotions and promotions only if other 
factors of ability and aptitude are equal. 

(5) (a) Discharges directed by the War or the Navy Department for 
suspicion of subversive activities will be handled in accordance with the 

rovisions of the ‘‘Joint Memorandum on Removal of Subversives from 
Jational Defense Projects of Importance to Army or Navy Procurement”, 
dated 10 Jan. 1942. 

(b) Discharges directed by the Army or Navy officer in charge in the 
interest of plant security will be handled in the following manner: (1) The 
officer, or his representative, will direct the contractor to suspend the employee 
in question immediately ; (2) the employee will be advised in detail of the speci- 
fic reasons for his suspension and of his right to a hearing; (3) if requested, a 
hearing will be held by the officer, or his representative, within a reasonable 
period and at such hearing the suspended employee will have an opportunity 
to produce witnesses and present evidence and to be assisted by counsel; 
(4) based on such hearing, the officer, or his representative, will direct the 
reinstatement (with authority to grant back pay) or the discharge of such 
employee; (5) an employee so discharged will have the right, upon request, 
to have his case reviewed by the War or Navy Department. 

(c) Discharges effected by the contractor or his representatives for 
violation of plant rules, inefficiency, or other reasons will be subject to 
review through the established grievance procedure. 

(6) No agreement between the management and its employees, or their 
representatives, except those which affect the safety and health of employees, 
may be entered into, or action taken, which, in the opinion of either the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, will have the effect of restric- 
ting or hampering maximum output. 

(7) (a) Anti-sabotage, anti-espionage and plant protective measures, 
including access into the plant, approved or prescribed by the War and Navy 
Departments, or their representatives, shall be binding upon management, 
employees, and their representatives. 

(6) Measures designed to guard against sabotage, espionage, sub- 
versive activities and other plant protective measures which are ordered or 
approved by the Army or Navy representatives shall in so far as practicable 
be prominently posted throughout the plant and otherwise made available 
to employees. Violations of any of these rules or regulations shall be grounds 
for disciplinary action, including immediate dismissal. 
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(8) (a) The War and Navy Departments, in most instances, have con- 
tractual responsibility for the approval of all costs including payroll costs. 
These departments therefore will from time to time jointly agree upon the 
policies to govern the exercise of these contractual responsibilities to approve 
or disapprove proposed wage scales at these plants. 

¢b) Before operations commence at any plant, the contractor will 
prepare a wage scale to apply upon the commencement of operations and 
submit the same for approval to the War or Navy Department through the 
local Army or Navy representative at the plant, who will forward these 
with their own comments regarding the appropriateness of the proposed 
scale. Any subsequent adjustments in the initial wage scale at any plant 
shall be worked out by the contractor and the employees through established 
procedures, provided only that the approval of the War or Navy Department 
must be obtained before such adjustments may become effective. 

(9) This statement of policy shall be applicable to all such plants except 
that where any provision of the statements conflicts with a provision in an 
existing contract, such contract will not be altered except by mutual consent. 
Provision is made for altering the policy statement to meet any situations 

which may arise. 


RECOGNITION OF NATIVE TRADE UNIONS IN SouTH AFRICA 


The Minister of Labour in the Union of South Africa has in- 
formed the National Executive of the South African Trades and 
Labour Council that the Government has agreed to recognise 
Native trade unions. 

Hitherto Natives have been excluded from the terms of the Industrial Con- 
ciliation Act of 1937, which governs trade union privileges. An association of 
Native workers therefore could not claim to be a trade union within the meaning 
of the Act. There are a number of Native trade unions, particularly in the 
Witwatersrand area, which are now brought within the terms of the Act. The 
decision, it would appear, places unskilled workers, whether Native or European, 
on an equal footing with regard to collective bargaining under the Act.* 


THE REGULATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN EGyPT 


An Order of the President of the EgyptianCouncil of Min- 
isters, dated 23 March 1942, deals with the composition and 
decisions of the conciliation and arbitration boards that were set 
up in the different administrative areas of the country by decisions 
of the Council of Ministers of 19 August 1919 and 1 May 1924. 

Each conciliation and arbitration board is to consist of seven members, 
comprising the provincial governor, or mudir, as chairman, two Government 
delegates, two employers’ delegates, and two workers’ delegates. The decisions 
taken by the boards must be submitted, together with a statement of the reasons, 
to the Minister of Public Health for approval. Once approved, they become 
binding on the parties.® 


EMERGENCY MEASURES IN INDIA 
RESTRICTIONS ON STRIKES AND LockoutTs 


The Defence of India Rules, under the Defence of India Act, 
1939, have been amended by the Government of India and a new 
rule has been added, which gives the Central Government authority 
to make general or special orders to prohibit strikes or lockouts 
in connection with any trade dispute unless reasonable notice has 
been given, to refer the dispute to conciliation or adjudication, 
and to require the employer not to worsen the terms and conditions 
of employment pending the completion of the proceedings. 

1 Labor Relations Reporter (Washington, D.C.), 27 July 1942, p. 715. 


2 Cape Times, 29 May 1942. 
3 Journal officiel du Genmermement égyptien (Supplement), 23 Mar. 1942, p. 1. 
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According to a press note issued by the Government on the purpose of the 
measure, experience had proved that if sufficient time were allowed for the 
conciliation machinery to function, strikes could be avoided with consequent 
benefit to industry, the workers employed therein, and the country in general. 
The new rule gives authority to the Central Government to make general or 
special orders, which can be made to suit local requirements. The Government 
will thus be able to issue orders providing, for instance, that no strike or 
lockout shall be legal unless reasonable notice has been given, during the period 
of conciliation and adjudication and also during some period following adjudica- 
tion. Under the existing Trade Disputes Act, 14 days’ notice is already required 
in the case of public utility services.' 


The New Provisions. 
The new rule (section 81A) reads as follows: 


If in the opinion of the Central Government it is necessary or expedient 
so to do for securing the defence of British India, the public safety, the main- 
tenance of public order or the efficient prosecution of war, or for maintaining 
supplies and services essential to the life of the community, the Central 
Government may, by general or special order, applying generally or to any 
specific area, and to any undertaking or class of undertakings, make provision 
for all or any of the following matters, namely: 


(a) Prohibiting, subject to the provisions of the order, a strike or lockout 
in connection with any trade dispute; 

(6) Referring or authorising the provincial Government to refer, any 
—_ dispute for conciliation or adjudication in the manner provided in the 
order; 

(c) Requiring employers to observe such terms and conditions of employ- 
ment as may be determined in accordance with the order to be, or to be nut 
less favourable than, those existing in their respective undertakings at any 
time within three months preceding the date of the order; 


and any such order may contain such incidental and supplementary pro- 
visions as appear to the Central Government to be necessary or expedient 
for the purposes of the order. 


It is specified that unless any order issued in accordance with the rule makes 
express provision to the contrary, nothing therein shall affect the power to refer 
any trade dispute or matters connected therewith for report or settlement under 
the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, and that nothing in the Arbitration Act, 1940?, 
shall apply to any proceedings under any such order. The penalty for infringe- 
ment of any of the provisions of the rule is imprisonment for a term up to three 
years or fine or both.* 


Tue Mysore Lapour Act, 1942 


The Mysore Labour (Emergency) Act, 1941, to which reference 
has been made in these pages,‘ has been repealed and its provisions 
have been included in the Mysore Labour Act, 1942.5 It is stated 
that the step was taken with a view to placing the measure per- 
manently on the statute book, and provision has been made to 
maintain the validity of the rules made or action taken under the 
previous Act. The Rules for the administration of that Act which 
were published on 30 October 1941 are summarised below. 


Appointment of Officers of Workers’ Associations. 


Under the Rules relating to the registration of workers’ associations, associa- 
tions of employees in private industrial undertakings may take on two honorary 
members who are not employed in the industrial undertaking, with a view to 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 An Act to consolidate and amend the law relating to arbitration. 

’ Communication to the I.L.0.; The Gazette of India Extraordinary, 21 Jan. 1942. 
4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 1, Jan. 1942, pp. 74-75. 

5 The Mysore Gazette, Vol. 77, No. 5, Part IV, pp. 42-61. 
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their appointment as officers. Associations of employees of Government concerns 
may for a similar purpose admit two Government servants, employed elsewhere, 
as honorary members. 


Returns from Employers. 


Every employer was required to forward a statement to the Registrar of 
Associations showing the number of employees employed in each occupation 
and in each establishment under him within 21 days of the publication of the 
Rules. 


Conciliation and Arbitration Procedure. 


As regards conciliation, it is laid down that if the endeavours of the Com- 
missioners to bring about an agreement between the parties are not successful, 
the dispute should be referred to the Registrar of Associations, who 
is the Chief Conciliator. A special conciliator or a board of conciliators may 
be appointed if the parties so wish, or if the Chief Conciliator deems it desirable 
to adopt such a course. A board of conciliation will consist of three independent 
persons, that is, persons unconnected with any trade or industry directly affected 
by the dispute. 

The Court of Arbitration will consist of a judge or a former judge of the 
High Court of Mysore, to act as chairman, and two independent persons.* 


Tue SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN GWALIOR 


In the Indian State of Gwalior, pending the adoption of legisla- 
tion for the settlement of industrial disputes, the Government has 
taken steps to establish two conciliation boards, one at Ujjain and 
the other at Lashkar, and a Court of Industrial Disputes. The 
decisions of these bodies will, it is stated, be final, and anyone 
resorting to or instigating a strike in defiance of the decisions will 
be liable to imprisonment for a period of six months, or a fine 
extending up to 1,000 rupees, or both.? 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1941 


According to the official statistics of industrial disputes in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland in 1941, the number of dis- 
putes involving stoppages of work reported as having begun in 
1941 was 1,251, as compared with 922 in 1940. 


In these disputes about 296,500 workpeople were directly involved (i.e., on 
strike or locked out), and about 63,200 indirectly involved (7.e., thrown out of 
work at the establishments where the disputes occurred, but not themselves 
parties to the disputes). In addition, about 1,800 workpeople were involved, 
directly or indirectly, in 10 disputes which an in 1940 and were still in rogress 
at the beginning of 1941. he total number of workpeople involved, either 
directly or indirectly, in all disputes in progress in 1941 was thus about 361,500, 
as compared with 299,400 in the previous year. The aggregate time lost in 1941 
by these workpeople owing to the disputes was 1,079,000 working days, as 
compared with 940,000 working days in 1940. 

The great majority of disputes in 1941 involved only the employees of single 
firms, and nearly two-thirds of the disputes lasted not more than two days. 
The aggregate time lost through the disputes was among the lowest recorded 
for any year during the 49 years for which comparable statistics are available. 


Causes of Disputes. 


The numbers and proportions of disputes in 1941, and of workpeople directly 
involved therein, arising from the principal classes of causes are given in the 
following table. 





.; Mysore Information Bulletin, Nov. 1941. 
The Times of India (Bombay), 23 Dec. 1941. 
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Number of disputes Number of workpeople 
is beginning in 1941 directly involved 
Principal cause 





Total Per cent. Total Per cent. 








Wage increase questions 332 26.6 65,100 
Wage decrease questions 55 4.4 10,100 
Other wage questions 362 28.9 81,400 
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All wage questions 749 59.9 156,600 
Hours of labour 55 4.4 13,100 
Employment of particular 

classes or persons 188 15.0 58,300 
Other working arrangements, 

rules and discipline 212 17.0 37,400 
Trade unionism 33 2.6 16,200 
Sympathetic action 9 0.7 12,600 
Other questions 5 0.4 2,300 


Total 1,251 100.0 296,500 
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Wage questions, as a whole, accounted for three-fifths of the disputes occur- 
ring in 1941, and for over one-half of the workpeople directly involved in such 
disputes. Disputes arising out of the employment of particular classes or persons, 
and those connected with ‘‘other working arrangements, rules and discipline” 
were the two other principal causes of disputes, and together accounted for 
about one-third of all disputes and the same proportion of the workpeople directly 
involved. 


Methods of Settlement. 


The principal methods by which disputes beginning in 1941 were settled are 
shown in the following table. 





Number of disputes Number of workpeople 


a beginning in 1941 directly involved 





Total Per cent. Total Per cent. 








By direct negotiation between 
the parties or their repre- 
sentatives : 195,000 

By conciliation 115 , 26,400 

By arbitration 22 ‘ 12,400 

By return to work on employ- 
ers’ terms, without negotia- 
tion 362 , 60,900 

By replacement of workpeople 8 } 500 

Otherwise 14 ; 1,300 


Total 1,251 100.0 296,500 


























The most frequent method of settlement of disputes in 1941, as in previous 
years, was direct negotiation between the parties or their representatives, nearly 
three-fifths of all the disputes being thus settled. In more than one-fourth of 
the disputes work was resumed on employers’ terms, without negotiation.! 


STRIKES AND LocKouTs IN CANADA IN 1941 


The official statistics of industrial disputes in Canada in 1941 
show an increase as compared with the previous year. The chief 
causes of dispute were demands for increased wages and union 
recognition. 





1 The Ministry of Labour Gazette, May 1942, p. 106. 
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The number of strikes and lockouts recorded for 1941 was 231, involving 
87,091 workers and causing the loss of 433,914 man-days, as compared with 168 
disputes in 1940 involving 60,619 workers and the loss of 266,318 man-days. 
The increases were chiefly in coal and gold mining, the manufacturing of metal 
goods, animal and vegetable foods, rod wood working. There were appreciable 
increases in construction, logging, and printing and among hotel and restaurant 
employees, but there were considerable decreases in time loss for textile and 
clothing workers, fishermen, rubber workers, boot and shoe workers, and in 
shipbuilding, water transportation, and trade. The figures for 1941, however, 
were substantially lower than for 1937, when there were 278 disputes involving 
71,905 workers with a loss of 886,393 man-days, the year most affected by strikes 
since 1925. Over half of the time loss in 1941 was due to 10 strikes. 

As in 1940 and other recent years a large proportion of the disputes were of 
short duration, and many involved comparatively small numbers of workers, 
causing relatively little time loss. The numbers of employers involved was 658, 
as compared with 894 in 1940 and 630 in 1937. 


Causes of Disputes. 


Demands for increased wages continued to be the predominant cause of 
strikes; there were 113 such strikes, involving 30,362 workers and causing the 
loss of 147,450 man-days. There were 34 disputes for which the principal cause 
was union recognition and these involved 11,782 workers with a loss of 53,390 
man-days. 


Results of Disputes and Methods of Settlement. 


Forty per cent. of the workers involved in all disputes were partially success- 
ful, nearly 12 per cent. were successful, and 28 per cent. were unsuccessful. 
In the other cases the strikes were unterminated or indefinite in result. Of the 
231 disputes recorded, 67 were terminated by direct negotiations, 55 by concilia- 
tion, and 32 by reference under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to 
boards of conciliation or to an industrial disputes enquiry commission. Sixty-eight 
disputes were terminated by the return or replacement of workers, and 2 were 
unterminated at the end of the year.! 





EMPLOYMENT 


Man-Power Po.icy In GERMANY 


Owing to the high degree of the mobilisation of the national 
labour resources and to the extensive recruitment of foreign workers, 
the employment situation in Germany was deemed to be satisfac- 
tory at the beginning of 1942. Nevertheless, with the approach of 
spring and the resumption of military operations, it was felt that a 
fresh effort was needed to fill the gap resulting from the further 
calling up of men for military service. The administration of la- 
bour supply was reorganised by concentrating authority in the hands 
of a General Controller, placed directly under the Commissioner 
for the Four-Year Plan and working in close touch with the organs 
of the National-Socialist Party. This reorganisation has been 
followed by various measures for reinforcing the control of man- 
power. There has also been a further mobilisation of rural man- 
power for agricultural work. 


1 The Labour Gasette (Ottawa), May 1942, p. 520. 
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Tue EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF 1942 


According to a census taken in February 1942, the number of 
wage earners and salaried employees in employment at that date 
in Germany was 24,084,000, as compared with 23,083,000 in May 
1941 and 22,670,000 at the end of 1940. 


This figure includes 2,138,000 foreign workers, but no prisoners of war. It 
is officially observed that the increase by 1,000,000 in one year was due mainly 
to the more intensive mobilisation of the national labour reserves. An improve- 
ment was recorded for agriculture in particular, where the number of employed 
men and women was 1,351,000 and 1,129,800 respectively on 31 December 
1941, as compared with 1,129,900 and 1,033,500 on 31 July 1941, 1,114,800 and 
905,200 on 31 October 1940, and 1,130,500 and 879,000 on 5 July 1940. 

The number of workers who in January 1942 had been called up under the 
Compulsory Labour Service Act was 824,900, including 627,500 men and 197,400 
women.! 


APPOINTMENT OF A GENERAL CONTROLLER OF LABOUR 


A Decree of the Head of the State dated 21 March 1942 created 
the post of a General Controller to organise employment within 
the framework of the Four-Year Plan, and appointed Mr. Fritz 
Sauckel to the post. 


This decision was the opening of a new phase in the organisation of German 
labour supply. When the National Institution for Employment Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance was incorporated with the Ministry of Labour under 
a Decree of 21 December 1938, it was that Ministry which became responsible 
for organising the mobilisation and direction of man-power in pursuance of the 
orders of the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan. The Ministry of Labour 
set up a special department under Dr. Syrup, Secretary of State and former 
President of the Institution for Employment Exchanges and Unemployment 
Insurance, to deal with all questions formerly within the competence of the 
Institution. Now the Decree of 21 March 1942, which makes the new General 
Controller of Labour directly subordinate to Marshal Géring as-Commissioner 
for the Four-Year Plan, has resulted in depriving the Minister of Labour of all 
his functions in this particular field. For the performance of his task the Decree 
places at the disposal of the General Controller of Labour not only the special 
employment department of the Ministry of Labour mentioned above, but also 
the wages department and all the services subordinate to these departments, 
namely, all the central, regional and local authorities for the administration of 
employment questions and all the labour trustees.” 

According to the Decree, the object of the appointment of a General Con- 
troller of Labour is “‘to procure for the war economy as a whole, and the muni- 
tion industries in particular, the man-power they need’’, and to this end to 
ensure ‘“‘the uniform control, as dictated by the needs of the war economy, of 
the employment of all available labour, including that of recruited foreigners 
and prisoners of war, and the mobilisation of all reserves of labour still untapped 
in Greater Germany including the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia, and in 
the General Government of Poland and the occupied territories”. 

An Order issued on 26 March 1942 by the Commissioner for the Four-Year 
Plan in pursuance of the above Decree explains that the General Controller of 
Labour is an agency of the Four-Year Plan. His duties include the employment 
and direction of all forms of man-power, and the regulation of conditions of em- 
age ap and wages in accordance with the requirements of employment policy. 

or the performance of his functions he is given, subject to previous report to 
the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan on questions of principle, the con- 
trolling powers delegated by the Head of the State to the Commissioner himself, 
with respect to the higher national authorities and the services subordinate to 
them, the institutions of the National-Socialist Party, their agencies and affiliated 


1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 15, 25 May 1942, Part V, p. 284. 

2 Dr. Syrup and Dr. Mansfeld, who had been sible for the employment department 
and the wages department respectively, were duly ed for their services by the Commissioner 
for the Four-Year Plan (Vélkischer Beobachter, 29 Mar. 1942). 
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societies, the German Protector of Bohemia-Moravia, the Governor-General of 
Poland, the army commands, and the heads of the civil administration in the 
occupied territories.! 


CONCENTRATION OF LABOUR SupPpLy ADMINISTRATION 


By an Order of 24 April 1942, the General Controller of Labour 
adopted various measures for securing greater uniformity in the 
performance of the tasks entrusted to him with regard to employ- 
ment and wages.’ 


The Order provides that the carrying out of all measures relating to the 
control of employment (including vocational guidance) and wage fixing, in 
particular, the placing, combing out, distribution, transfer, and utilisation of 
labour (including that of prisoners of war employed on civil works) and the 
recruiting and siediae of foreign workers, shall 1 be in the hands solely of the 
agencies for the administration of labour supply and other authorities 
designated for the purpose.* The intervention of unauthorised persons, however 
well-intentioned, will no longer be permitted. Offenders will be called to account 
by the General Controller. The competent services are urgently recommended 
to collaborate closely and in complete confidence with the appropriate services 
of the National-Socialist Party and the Government. 

The district leaders (Gauleiter) of the National-Socialist Party are designated 
as the authorised representatives of the General Controller of Labour for their 
respective districts, being given the special task of securing the collaboration 
of all services dealing with questions of employment. The attribution of these 
functions of co-ordination to the district leaders does not affect the powers of 
the bodies responsible for the administration of employment and wage questions, 
that is to say, the agencies of the General Controller.‘ 


ADDITIONAL RESTRICTIONS ON EMPLOYMENT 


The reorganisation of the administration of labour supply 


described above has been followed by various measures for the 
stricter control of the movement and utilisation of workers engaged 
in essential work. 


Suspension of Preparations for Conversion to a Peace Economy. 


In an Order of 13 April 1942 the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan 
recalled that the prosecution of the war needed the concentration of all the 
productive forces of the nation. Noting that in many cases it still happened 
that undertakings forming an integral part of the war economy were making 
preparations and taking action with a view to meeting post-war needs, he formally 
prohibited the heads of all essential undertakings from continuing with such 
preparations or measures. All such work now in progress must at once be sus- 
pended. In exceptional cases the Minister of Munitions will have power to 
authorise such work. 


Restrictions on the Movements of Workers. 


The control over changes of employment which was introduced by an Order 
of 1 September 1939 was considerably strengthened by a Decree of the Com- 
missioner for the Four-Year Plan of 20 May 1942. 

The Decree of 1 September 1939 had provided, as a general rule, that in 
all branches of activity, other than agriculture, mining, and domestic service 
in families with children of under 14 years, no employer and no worker might 
terminate a contract of employment without the permission of the employment 
office, but it made certain exceptions to this rule, and, in particular, dispensed 


aS No. 15, 25 May 1942, Part I, p. 257. 

7 An ler of the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan of 27 Mar. 1942 abolished the services 
of the Commissariat which had hitherto dealt with questions relating to employment and labour 
allocation and transferred their weaenene to the General Controller of Labour. 

4 Frankfurter Zeitung, 30 May 

5 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 13, 5 "Mar 1942, Part I, p. 226. 
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with the need to obtain the permit if the contract was terminated by mutual 
agreement.! The new Decree provides that in war production undertakings 
only the employment office may terminate a contract of employment. Where 
notice to terminate a contract had been given before the promulgation of the 
Decree, the contract must be extended until otherwise provided. The same 
rule applies to contracts concluded for a prescribed period. Any person who 
leaves his employment or dismisses a worker in a war production undertaking 
without the instructions of the employment office is liable to imprisonment and 
a fine (for which no maximum is fixed), or to one of these penalties. The General 
Controller of Labour is made responsible for the administration of the Decree; 
in particular, he will decide which undertakings and persons are deemed to be 
engaged in war production within the meaning of the Decree. 

The preamble to the Decree explains that the need of raising war production 
to the maximum means that changes of employment in essential undertakings 
must be limited to cases of urgent necessity.” 


MoBILISATION OF ADDITIONAL LABOUR FOR AGRICULTURE 


Since the beginning of spring of the current year, further 
measures have been taken to ensure that agriculture will have the 
necessary supply of labour during the busy season. On 7 March 
1942 the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan issued ‘‘an Order 
concerning the allocation to agriculture of additional workers to 
secure the food supply of the German people’. Regulations for 
the administration of this Order were issued by agreement between 
the labour supply authorities and the National Food Office. 


The preamble to the Order of 7 March 1942 explained that, in spite of the 
measures so far taken to satisfy the agricultural demand for labour, there was 
still a serious shortage, especially at the time seasonal labour was needed. In 
the past, agriculture had obtained additional labour from among the wives 
and children of permanent agricultural workers and of industrial workers living 
in rural areas. In the last few years, however, there had been a growing tendency 
on the part of the persons belonging to this reserve of labour to take up other 
employment or to refrain from any paid work and to cease placing themselves 
at the disposal of agriculture, even during the busy season. Since the number of 
prisoners of war and foreign seasonal workers was not large enough to fill the 
gap, and, even if it were, their output would not be as great as that of the local 
labour, it was essential that this source of supply should be drawn on for the 
farms. 

In consequence the Order provides that any person whose employment 
on agricultural work is desirable, with due regard for age, family re- 
sponsibilities, and state of health, and, in particular,any person who has 
already worked in agriculture, may be required by the employment office to 
place himself or herself at the disposal of the local farmers’ ‘‘leader’’, in order 
to be assigned to agricultural work at the customary wage. 

The list of persons who are liable to be called up in this way will be drawn 
up by the local farmers’ leader, in agreement with the mayor and the local 
National-Socialist Party leader. The regulations for the administration of 
the Order provide that, when the list is prepared, a distinction must be made 
between cases in which the person in question can be directed to a particular 
farm for a considerable period and those in which his employment is possible 
only during the busy season. The first group should include, for example, persons 
not in gainful employment who are not responsible for the care of a household 
or of children (pensioners, young persons who have left school, live with their 
parents, and are not absolutely needed for domestic work).? The second group 
includes, in particular, married women, if the number and age of their children 
is not such as to make it impossible for them to go to work during the busy 
season. . 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XII, No. 1, 2 Oct. 1939, p. 12. 

2 Reichsgesetzblatt, No. 55, 22 May 1942, Part I, p. 840. 

* The seasonal employment of school children is regulated each year by the National-Socialist 
Party with reference to needs, and is organised by the Hitler Youth. Cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 337, for the 1941 regulations. For 1942, the regulations 
were issued in Apr. 1942 (Reichsarbeitsblati, No. 13, 5 May 1942, Part II, pp. 280-284). 
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The lists drawn up by the local farmers’ leaders are transmitted to the employ- 
ment office, which convenes the persons concerned, ascertains what objections 
they may have, and tries to overcome any difficulties to which their employment 
may give rise. In particular, married women who object that they have children 
to look after may not be required to work unless measures are taken to provide 
for the care of their children in day nurseries, kindergartens or neighbours’ 
homes. The employment office must above all try to induce the persons in 
question to take up work in agriculture. Persons who are available for an ex- 
tended period must be placed at once on a farm, if their consent is obtained; 
the rest must sign a declaration that they will undertake to work in agriculture 
between 1 March and 15 December and to accept any seasonal work assigned 
to them by the local farmers’ leader. In the event of unjustified refusal to take 
up an employment or to sign the declaration, the person concerned is immedi- 
ately declared to be liable to compulsory labour service. If he belongs to the group 
of persons available for extended employment, he is put to work in virtue of the 
Compulsory Labour Service Act of 13 February 1939, and renders himself liable 
in the event of resistance to the penalties prescribed by that Act. In the case 
of persons who are available only for a limited period, the Order of 7 March 1942 
will apply, and they must place themselves at the disposal of the local farmers’ 
leader up to 15 December 1942 for any agricultural work to which they may 
be directed. 

The list of persons who have declared their readiness to work or have been 
required to be ready to work for short periods is transmitted by the employment 
office to the local farmers’ leader, who will call them up according to need, to 
take part in seasonal work in the locality itself or in a neighbouring locality. 

If when the time comes a person refuses the work to which he is directed, 
he will be liable to special penalties in addition to fine and imprisonment. For 
example, the Order lays down that persons who receive special rations on the 
ground that they are providing their own food supply will lose this privilege 
and have their rations reduced to the normal level. 

Lastly, the Order provides that the direction of a person to employment is 
to be deemed equivalent to a normal contract of employment so far as his rela- 
tions with the employer and the determination of the conditions of labour are 
concerned. 


CompPpuLsory LABOUR SERVICE IN SWITZERLAND 


By an Order of 17 December 1941 the system of compulsory 
labour service in Switzerland, which is governed by the Federal 
Orders of 23 June and 2 September 1939 and 17 May 19402, 
was extended to land improvement works undertaken to increase 
the production of foodstuffs.* New regulations concerning compul- 
sory labour service for construction works of national importance 
were issued in an Order of 31 March 1942 and an Administrative 
Order of the same date. As regards agriculture, an Order of 28 
May 1942, supplementing the Order of the Federal Council of 
11 February 1941, defines the position of apprentices with respect 
to liability to service; and the Department of Economic Affairs 
issued an Order on 28 May 1942 to regulate the application 
of the Order to young persons of 16 to 20 years. 


Extension of Compulsory Service to Land Improvement Works. 


Under the Order of 17 December 1941, any person liable to labour service 
who is employed on land improvement works is deemed to be on service, and his 
engagement may be terminated only by the competent labour distribution office. 





1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 8, 15 Mar. 1942, Part I, p. 120; No. 9, 25 Mar. 1942, Part I, p. 134. 
See also in the last named issue, Part V, pp. 167-170, Dr. Kagstner: “Arbeitseinsatz in der 
Landwirtschaft im dritten Kriegsjahr"’. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XI, No. 13, 25 Sept. 1939, p. 374; International 
Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 6, June 1940, pp. 605-608. 

3 For an account of the regulations concerning compulsory service for construction works of 
national importance and in agriculture, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 
1941, p. 580; Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 444. 
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If the labour needed for the works in question cannot be recruited otherwise, 
any other person liable to compulsory service who possesses the necessary quali- 
fications may be called up even if he is already in employment. 

The Labour Supply Department of the War Office for Industry and Labour 
is responsible for designating the works which are to be deemed suitable for 
increasing the production of foodstuffs and to which compulsory labour service 
will therefore apply. 

If in the execution of land improvement works the duration or frequency of 
interruptions due to weather conditions is over the average, the workers in ques- 
tion must be granted compensation in accordance with the rules applicable in 
this matter to construction works of national importance.! 


Compulsory Service for Construction Works of National Importance. 


The main features of the Order of 31 March 1942 are in conformity with those 
of the earlier Order of 17 April 1941, such as the provisions concerning the 
designation of works of national importance which are to have priority over other 
construction works as regards the allocation of labour, and for which the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs may decide that the compulsory labour service regula- 
tions shall apply, and the compensation for loss of wages and the subsistence 
allowances granted to workers directed to these works. 

The new Order provides, however, that the Department of Economic Affairs 
may declare service compulsory for certain classes of workers only, and that in 
that case the advantages for which it provides must be limited to those classes. 
Furthermore, it supplements the regulations concerning subsistence (removal) 
allowances in various respects. Thus, in the event of an industrial accident, the 
worker in question continues to receive 80 per cent. of the subsistence allowance 
until the Swiss National Accident Insurance Fund grants him an invalidity 
pension. Further, the subsistence allowance is paid for a holiday of not more 
than two days a month, in which any time ordinarily devoted to rest or recreation 
is not to be counted. In special circumstances, a holiday of four days may be 
granted during which the allowance is paid. 

Lastly, as regards the protection of workers employed on the construction 
works in question, the Order of 31 March 1942 extends the provisions of the 
earlier Order in several respects. It empowers the Department of Economic 
Affairs to regulate the workers’ conditions of employment, their board and 
lodging, and the health and social services provided, and to take any other pro- 
tective measures that may be needed. It has the right to have the workplaces 
inspected in order to ascertain that any regulations it has made are being observed. 
Lastly, it may order improvements to be made, or, by agreement with the manage- 
ment of the works, itself arrange for the necessary constructions or installations 
for the board and lodging of the workers, and also for the health and social services. 

The application of the Order of 31 March 1942 is governed by an administra- 
tive Order of the same date, the provisions of which are similar to those of the 
Order of 17 December 1941 analysed above, concerning land improvement 
works.’ 


Compulsory Service in Agriculture. 


The Order of 28 May 1942 makes apprentices liable to labour service in 
agriculture from the age of 16 years, as is the case for schoolboys and students 
under the Order of 11 February 1941. The term of apprenticeship may not be 
extended in consequence of the performance of labour service. §milarly, ap- 
prentices retain their right to holidays under existing Federal or cantonal pro- 
visions. The length of their labour service and the amount of their remuneration 
are to be fixed each year by order of the Department of Economic Affairs. 

The Order of the Department of Economic Affairs of 28 May 1942 states 
that all employers and heads of families who employ young persons of either 
sex between the ages of 16 and 20 years in work ae than agriculture, forestry, 
and construction of national importance, must at once notify the competent 
cantonal labour distribution office, using the forms provided for this purpose. 
The cantonal office is responsible for organising the allocation of the young 
persons concerned to agricultural work in conformity with the directions of the 
War Office for Industry and Labour. 





1 Recueil des lois fédérales, 18 Dec. 1941, p. 1525. 
2 Jdem, 2 Apr. 1942, pp. 316 and 320. 
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The labour service of apprentices during the current year will last two weeks. 
Their remuneration will be one franc a day, besides board and lodging. The 
period of service for other young persons will be determined according to need, 
and their remuneration will be fixed in accordance with the general provisions 
governing the allocation of labour to agriculture.! 


LaBouR SupPpPLY POLicy IN THE UNITED STATES 
STATEMENT BY THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


A statement of policy which was announced by the Chairman 
of the United States War Manpower Commission on 16 July 1942, 
and had been adopted by the Commission and by its Manage- 
ment-Labor Policy Committee, sets up a programme to secure co- 
operation between managements, labour unions, and Government 
agencies in war industry areas suffering from labour shortage. 
The principal aim of the programme is to prevent the pirating of 
skilled workers away from war industries and plants and so to avoid 
causing needless labour turnover and impeding war production. 
The programme calls for the setting up of regional offices of the 
War Manpower Commission and of regional management-labour 
committees to deal with the problems arising in areas of shortage, 
which are designated “critical labour areas’’.? 


The programme provides for the following action: 

(1) The War Manpower Commission’s regional or other representative will 
confer with management and labour representatives on critical problems of the 
area, and with regional or local representatives of affected Federal agencies, 
“with a view to securing the concurrence of all affected parties in a co-operative 
plan for the effective recruitment and utilisation of workers in such area, and for 
the effective elimination of practices which result in the withdrawal of workers 
from employers engaged in essential activities in such area”’. 


(2) Upon receipt of a report from the Commission representative of such a 
co-operative plan, or a report that such a plan has been sought but has not been 
concurred in by all affected parties ‘“‘with reasonable promptness”’, the Commis- 
sion chairman will designate the area as a “critical labour area”. He will also 
a the “critical occupations” and “essential war production activities” 


in that area. 

(3) After the Commission chairman's notice has been published, “‘it is 
essential that no employer solicit (for the purpose of hiring) or hire, within or 
without such critical labour area, for work to be performed wholly or principally 
without such area’’, any of the workers covered by the chairman's notice, except 
through the U. S. Employment Service, or under conditions approved by the 
War Manpower Commission, or under a co-operative hiring plan. 

(4) Any person or group of workers or employer who is dissatisfied with any 
action taken, or not taken, under this policy, will be provided an opportunity to 
appeal to a War Manpower Commission management-labour committee, to be 
established in each designated “critical labour area”. This committee will be 
made up of representatives of unions and industry managements in the area. It 
will make recommendations in such cases to the area representative of the War 
Manpower Commission. If a disagreement is not settled by this procedure in 
the area, appeals may be taken to regional management-labour committees, and 
thereafter to the national Management-Labour Policy Committee in Washington. 

(5) All lawful and appropriate steps will be taken to utilise the services, 
facilities and authorities of other departments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the fullest extent to achieve or promote compliance with the provisions 
of this policy.’ 

1 Idem, 4 June 1942, pp. 506 and 507. 

2 The first industrial area designated as a critical labour supply area is in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, where a regional office has been established and a management-labour advisory committee 
appointed (Orrice oF War INFORMATION, WAR MANPOWER CommMISSION: Press Release, 30 


July 1942). 
3 Victory, 21 July 1942. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, pp. 


336-338, for an analysis of the War Manpower Commission's directives regarding essential oc- 
cupations and essential activities. 
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PROGRAMME FOR MAINTAINING MINE LaBouR ForRCE 


The Chairman of the War Manpower Commission has issued 
an urgent appeal to workers in mines, mills, and smelters producing 
copper, lead, zinc, and other critical metals to remain in their 
jobs, and has outlined a five-point programme intended to meet 
the labour requirement of the mines. 


The programme calls for concerted action by Federal agencies and mine 
operators, as follows: 


(1) Arrangements have been made by the War Labor Board to take action 
on the large number of non-ferrous mine cases now pending in regard to in- 
creased wages and to provide for retroactive payments of any wage increases 
which may result. 

(2) The Selective Service System is advising its local boards to consider 
occupational deferments for mine workers. 

(3) Mine operators are being urged to utilise the training facilities of the 
War Manpower Commission and the recruitment facilities of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service to increase their labour force. 

(4) Tire rationing boards have been asked to give special consideration to 
the transportation needs of mine workers. 

(5) Steps are being taken to prevent contractors from pirating metal miners 
for work in war plants.! 


RAILROAD LABOUR SHORTAGES 


In view of the shortages of skilled workers in the railroad 
industry, the employment service of the Railroad Retirement 
Board has undertaken to return annuitants and pensioners posses- 
sing certain skills to work in the railroad industry. 


Annuitants and pensioners who perform work of a skilled nature will be 
asked if they are interested in returning to railroad service. If men who are 
physically fit are willing to return to railroad work, the Board will try to place 
them in suitable employment immediately. Registrants for whom suitable 
railroad jobs cannot be found but who are capable of performing other employ- 
ment will be referred to the United States Employment Service for possible 
placement in other critical industries. Individuals awarded annuities under the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 will not receive annuities for any month in 
which they worked for a railroad employer. Pensioners (those who were trans- 
ferred from private railroad pension rolls to the pension rolls of the Railroad 
Retirement Board) will continue to receive their pensions while they are employed. 
The Board has emphasised that there is no obligation on an annuitant or pen- 
sioner to apply for or accept employment. Failure to apply or refusal of an offer 
will not affect the continued payment of his annuity or pension.? 


Women’s Po.iicy CoMMITTEE 


The Chairman of the War Manpower Commission has appointed 
a Women’s Policy Committee to aid in mobilising women workers 
for the war effort. 


The Committee, which is composed of 12 women who have been identified 
with labour, industry or public activities, will work closely with the Commission’s 
Management-Labor Policy Committee, and will be concerned with programmes 
for the recruiting and training of women workers. 

In announcing the establishment of the Committee, the Chairman stated 
that about 1,400,000 women were employed in war production in December 
1941; by December 1942 there will be 4,500,000 women so employed; and 
6,000,000, representing at least 30 per cent. of the labour force employed in war 





1 Victory, 25 Aug. 1942. 
2 RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD, DIVISION OF REPORTS AND INFORMATION SERVICE: Press 
Release, 15 July 1942. 
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production will be at work for the war effort the following year. Thus more than 
5,000,000 women must be added to the total of women now gainfully employed, 
bringing the total to over 18,000,000 by the end of 1942.1 


BILATERAL AGREEMENT CONCERNING THE TEMPORARY MIGRATION 
oF MEXICAN FARM WORKERS TO THE UNITED STATES 


In order to relieve the farm labour shortage which has been 
caused in the United States, especially in the South-West, by the 
enrolment of men in the armed services, the movement of farm 
workers into industry, and the Government programme to in- 
crease agricultural production for wartime purposes, an arrange- 
ment has been made between the Governments of the United States 
and Mexico to make possible the temporary migration of Mexican 
farm workers to the United States.? It provides safeguards for the 
protection and fair treatment of Mexican workers and members 
of their families while within the United States, and guarantees 
American farm workers against reductions in prevailing rates of 
pay or displacement by foreign labour. In announcing the agree- 
ment in the United States the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commission pointed out that a 
major operating principle of the programme for Government help 
in recruiting and transporting farm labour is that adequate work- 
ing standards and protection must be given the workers. Min- 
imum working conditions for farm labour are thus established 
whenever Government aid is invoked to recruit or transport such 
workers. 

The provisions of the agreement and the action taken to im- 
plement it by the Governments of Mexico and the United States 
are summarised below. 


Provisions of the Agreement. 
In general the agreement makes the following provisions: 


(1) Mexican workers shall not be used to displace domestic workers and 
shall serve only to meet additional needs for which sufficient domestic labour 
is not available. 

(2) Payment of the cost of transporting the workers from their point of 
origin to employment centres in the United States and back shall be provided. 

(3) Employment shall be provided for at least three-fourths of the working 
days in the contract period. 

(4) Payment shall be on the basis of prevailing wages in the area for com- 
parable work, with a minimum wage of 30 cents an hour or an equivalent piece 
work rate, and subject to provisions of existing applicable laws. 

» > Adequate and sanitary housing conditions shall be available for such 
abour. 


Implementation of Agreement by the Mexican Government. 


Before agreeing to permit Mexican workers to go to the United States, the 
Mexican Government referred the question to an interdepartmental committee, 
which had been established on 4 May 1942 to study the various aspects of the 
problems raised by the movement of Mexican workers to foreign countries and 
to suggest measures to ensure that any emigration of Mexican nationals would 
not have a damaging effect on the national economy and would be in accordance 
with the Mexican regulations governing the performance of services abroad. 
In consequence of the recommendations made by this committee, and by experts 
conden by both Governments, the following arrangements have been made 
by the Mexican Government. 





1 Orrice oF War INFORMATION, WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION: Press Release, 4 Sept. 1942. 
2? Orrice oF War INFORMATION: Press Release, 6 Aug. 1942; U. S. DepaRtTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE: Press Release, 7 Aug. 1942. 
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The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Mexico is made responsible for the diplo- 
matic negotiations intended to ensure that Mexican workers who go to the 
United States will not be subject to the United States National Selective Service 
Act (compulsory military service); that they will not be subject to any form of 
discrimination; that they will not be used to displace other workers or to bring 
down wages as already fixed; that they will not be admitted to the United States 
without a contract of employment as specified in section 29 of the Mexican 
Labour Act (concerning individual contracts of employment entered into by 
Mexican workers for the performance of services abroad). The contract must 
be for temporary employment and regulated by the States concerned. 

The Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare is responsible for ensuring that 
the contracts of employment are in accordance with the law and the agreement; 
for supervising the internal redistribution of man-power in order that emigration 
may not have an adverse effect on the intensive national production programme; 
for obtaining the co-operation of the workers’ organisations; for adopting such 
measures as it finds expedient to prevent low Mexican wages from serving as 
an incentive to emigration; and finally for determining the fraction of the workers’ 
wages to be deposited with and guaranteed by the contractor and used to form 
an Agricultural Savings Fund, the amount of which will be handed over by the 
American Government, preferably in the form of agricultural implements, to 
enable the workers concerned to set themselves up on their return on small 
farms of their own. 

The Ministry of the Interior is responsible for preventing the unauthorised 

emigration of Mexican workers; for collaborating with the local governments in 
everything connected with this matter, especially as regards the responsibility 
of the municipal authorities under the above-mentioned section 29 of the Mexican 
Labour Act; and for preventing any disorderly movement that may be caused 
by excessive advertising by recruiting agents, for which purpose it must furnish 
adequate information to the persons concerned with regard to the safeguards 
sntabtidhed in the contracts for employment abroad. 
The Ministry of Agriculture will ensure that the agricultural implements 
belonging to the workers, which the American Government will issue out of the 
resources of the Agricultural Savings Fund, will be received by the Agricultural 
Credit Bank. In due course it will propose to the Chief of State a land settle- 
ment scheme for the workers returning to Mexico, the object being to enable 
them to work farms of their own on the basis of the amount which they have 
een with the Fund and the aid that the Federal Government can give 
them. 

The Department of Public Health will be responsible for making an examina- 
tion at the worker’s home to ensure that the emigrants and their families are 


physically fit. 
Implementation by the United States Government. 


For the United States, the arrangement was made by the State Department 
at the request of the Department of Agriculture, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, and other Government agencies concerned, and it will be administered 
by the Farm Security Administration as part of a joint programme of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the War Manpower Commission for relieving the 
shortage of seasonal farm labour. Its administration will be shared by the Im- 
migration Service of the Department of Justice, the United States Public Health 
Service, and the United States Employment Service. 

Mexican workers will be recruited exclusively for agricultural employment, 
and the agreement between the Farm Security Administration and each individual 
worker must specifically provide that each worker may be employed solely in 
agricultural work while he remains in the United States. 

When the Employment Service certifies that applications from growers for 
workers to harvest crops deemed vital to the war effort cannot be filled from 
the available domestic supply, the Farm Security Administration will enter 
into contracts with growers, and with the co-operation of the Employment Service 
will recruit workers in Mexico. The workers and their families will receive tempo- 
rary permits to enter the United States and will be given the customary health 
examinations. 

The Farm Security Administration will transport the workers to points of 


1 Diario Oficial (Mexico), Vol. CX XXIII, No. 45, 21 Aug. 1942. 
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destination in the United States which are centres of employment. The growers 
will provide transportation to and from the particular farm, and the Farm 
Security Administration will provide return transportation from the work area. 

As indicated in the agreement, the workers will be paid prevailing wages, 
but not less than 30 cents an hour or the equivalent piece rate. Wage boards, 
through public hearings, will determine the prevailing wages. In the event of 
need, during periods of unemployment, the — Security Administration will 
furnish subsistence and shelter. Employers must furnish acceptable guarantees 
of fulfilment of contract agreements. The adequacy of housing, health and sanitary 
facilities, required by the Mexican Government as a condition for allowing 
Mexicans to enter the United States, will be passed upon locally by the Farm 
Security Administration. No minors under 14 years can be employed under 
the terms of the agreement; no other minors can be employed except as permitted 
by Federal and State laws and policies, and no children under 16 will be brought 
into the area unless they are members of a family of workers. 

Other provisions ensure that no deductions may be made from the workers’ 
pay for commissions, fees or any other charges; that workers shall have the 
right to make purchases at sources of their own choosing; and that Mexican 
workers shall enjoy the same rights and privileges concerning occupational 
diseases and accidents as are afforded United States agricultural workers under 
Federal and State statutes. 


West Coast Agricultural Wage Board. 


An Agricultural Wage Board, consisting of four Government officials from 
the West Coast of the United States, has been set up and directed to open public 
hearings in the State of California to determine the prevailing wage for farm 
workers in the sugar beet fields of the State in connection with the arrangement 
+ ae transporting domestic and Mexican workers to meet shortages of farm 
abour. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIAN MAN-Power Po.icy 


Serious competition for available man-power between the armed 
services and wartime and non-war essential industries has forced 
the Government of Australia in its man-power policy to advance 
from negative restraints to more positive steps to direct the alloca- 
tion of labour supply. Since the last review of Australian policy 
in these pages’, shortages of certain classes of skilled workers have 
occurred and measures have been taken to economise the use of 
the existing reserve of labour, and for the revision of the list of 
reserved occupations and the complete registration of all persons 
over the age of 16 years. 


MOBILISATION OF SERVICES AND PROPERTY 


To provide the Commonwealth Government with the necessary 
powers to deal with an emergency, the National Security (Mobilisa- 
tion of Services and Property) Regulations were issued on 19 
February 1942, enabling it ‘‘to use, for the public safety and the 
defence of the Commonwealth and its territories and the more 
effectual prosecution of the war, the services and property of all 
persons and companies’’.* 


In accordance with the Regulations, a Minister, or any person authorised 
by a Minister, may command the services of any person or class of persons or 
take over any property or class of property. The instructions may be given 
orally or in writing. The measure is clearly intended to be used only in special 





1 DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Press Releases, 26 and 27 Aug. 1942. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 556. 
3 Statutory Rules, 1942, No. 77. 
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circumstances. Mr. Curtin, the Prime Minister, assured the House of Representa- 
tives on 25 March 1942 that it would not be used to compel men to work under 
conditions more onerous or less fair than those established by arbitration awards.! 

In addition to measures which may be used to prevent unnecessary stoppages, 
such as the above Regulations, plans for rationalisation involving ninety in- 
dustries were announced by the Minister for War Organisation and Industry on 
29 April 1942.2 A reduction of the number of standard designs and brands and 
zoning to limit the number of establishments are included in the schemes 
announced. 


ContTROL oF ALLIED WoRKS 


The National Security (Allied Works) Regulations, dated 26 
February 1942?, provide for the appointment of a Director-General 
of Allied Works with wide powers for the complete direction and 
control of the execution of works required by the Allied forces 
in Australia. 


The Director-General is responsible for the management of Allied works, 
and for the employment, supply, provisioning, and accommodation of persons 
employed on such works. For this purpose he may make or vary contracts and 
agreements, direct contractors as to the manner of carrying out the works, and 
buy or sell any property or goods he may require, and requisition any property 
(except land) that he sees fit. Persons employed on Allied works will not be 
subject to the Commonwealth Public Service Act, but will be employed on such 
terms and conditions as the Director-General may determine. The Director- 
General may delegate all or any of his power. 

It is apparently contemplated to apply the power to declare any undertaking 
an Allied works to industries in which persistent stoppages hamper production, 
as, for instance, in the case of the coal industry.‘ 


Constitution of a Compulsory Civil Constructional Corps. 
After holding discussions with the Australasian Council of Trade Unions 


and the Australian Workers’ Union, the War Cabinet announced the formation 
of a compulsory Civil Constructional Corps to work on Allied defence works, 
under Regulations to amend the above-mentioned National Security (Allied 
Works) Regulations.5 

The Corps is organised as a labour force with civilian rates of pay but subject 
to military discipline in an emergency. All male persons between the ages of 
16 and 60 are liable to serve, unless they are already members of the armed 
forces or employed in protected industries or undertakings. The right of em- 
ployees to continue as members of any union and to contribute to any provident 
fund in their occupation and the adoption of civilian rates of pay have been 
granted on the understanding that no army entitlements, such as sick leave, 
dependants’ allowances, and repatriation benefits, will apply.’ In fixing rates of 
pay regard is to be had to existing awards relating to similar work. Stoppages of 
work due to disputes are forbidden, but machinery for speedy conciliation and 
settlement is provided by appointing special industrial magistrates. 


PREVENTION OF STOPPAGES IN THE CoAL INDUSTRY 


The coal mining industry has not fitted readily into the general 
scheme of war control.’ Stoppages have been frequent and neither 
the owners nor the miners have accepted willingly the conditions 





1 Sydney Morning Herald, 26 Mar. 1942. The Regulations have been employed against striking 
coal miners in the Newcastle area (idem, 30 Mar. 1942) and against a coal mine manager in the 
same State (idem, 2 May 1942). 

2 Idem, 30 Apr. 1942. 

3 Statutory Rules, 1942, No. 88. 

4 Sydney Morning Herald, 16 Mar. 1942. 

5 Statutory Rules, 1942, No. 170. 

* For the meaning of protected undertakings, see the analysis of the National Security (Man 
Power) Regulations of 31 Jan. 1942 in International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, 


i Sydney Morning Herald, 11 Mar. 1942. 
8 Cf. E. Ronald WaLKer: ‘“‘Wartime Labour Problems in Australia’, in International Labour 


Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, pp. 389 et seg. 
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of restraint implied by war. In February 1941 an authority to 
control the supply and distribution of coal was set up as a control 
board. In August its powers were vested in a Commissioner, and 
on 6 February 1942 a Commission replaced the Commissioner. 
In addition, special conciliation machinery for the coal industry 
has been in operation since 10 February 1941.! 


On 9 January 1942 a Regulation was issued compelling owners of coal mines 
to keep mines in operation unless the consent of the Commission to close them 
has been obtained.? In addition, two other more drastic means of preventing 
stoppages exist. The Government’s compulsory powers under the Mobilisation 
of Services and Property Regulations* have been used to compel striking miners 
to return to work, and it has been announced that the power to declare any 
mine an Allied works will be exercised if necessary.‘ 


APPOINTMENT OF A STEVEDORING INDUSTRY COMMISSION 


A Stevedoring Industry Commission has been set up to control 
the utilisation of waterside labour in the ports.® 


The Commission has power to control loading and unloading practices, transfer 
waterside workers to other employment, fix rates of remuneration, organise a 
volunteer Waterside Workers’ auren. and control the erection of plant and 
equipment for loading and unloading purposes. It may order registered water- 
side workers to offer for employment in waterside work, prohibit registered 
workers from refusing employment, and fix the conditions of work. 

The Commission consists of a chairman and seven other members, including 
a representative of overseas shipowners, one of Australian shipowners, one of 
employers of stevedores, three of the Waterside Workers’ Federation of Australia, 
and one of the Commonwealth Government. The Commission is a body corporate 
and its members are appointed by the Minister for Labour and National Service. 
The system of waterside employment committees in the ports is retained to 
exercise locally the powers of the Commission. An appeal to a conciliation com- 
mission will lie against decisions of the committees on matters affecting the 
right to work. 


CoNTROL OF EMPLOYMENT 


Changes have also been made in the regulations governing the 
entering and leaving of employment.® 


Thus the regulation requiring all employers not engaged in protected industries 
to secure permission to engage employees through national service officers is 
relaxed to exclude: (1) the Crown in the right of the Commonwealth or of any 
State; (2) governmental and quasi-governmental agencies; (3) local government 
authorities; (4) certain occupations in agriculture; and (5) shipping and stevedor- 
ing.” 

e The regulations regarding persons absenting themselves from protected 
employments and the right of an employer to dismiss an employee in protected 
employment have been amended. On 24 February 1942 the National Security 
(Economic Organisation) Regulations were amended to provide that, except 





1 National Security (Coal Control) Regulations and Amendments. Siatutory Rules, 1941, 
No. 33; 1942, Nos. 10 and 51. 

National Security (Coal Mining Industry Employment) Regulations and Amendments. 
Statutory Rules, 1941, Nos. 25, 38, 159, 212, 270. 

2 Amendment of ‘National Securit (Coal Control) Regulations. Statutory Rules, 1942, No. 
10. This regulation was hotly debated in the Senate on the ground that while power to compel 
owners was vested in the Commissioner, power to compel miners had been vested in the executive 
of the union (Parliamentary Debates, Session 1940-42, Nos. 1-2, pp. 72-102). 

3 See above, p. 472, footnote 1. 

4 Sydney Morning Herald, 16 Mar. 1942. 

5 National Security (Stevedoring Industry) Regulations, dated 2 April 1942. Statutory Rules, 
1942, No. 159. The new Commission is superimposed on the system of waterside employment 
committees described in International Labour Review, 7 XLV, No. 6, June 1942, p. 679. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. ny” 1942, p. 556. 

1 Commonwealth of Australia Gasette, 26 Mar. 1942, p. 797. 
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in the case of illness or incapacity, normal leave of absence, or domestic emergency, 
no employee shall be absent from his employment except with prior written 
permission of the Minister for Labour and National Service.! 

Regulations issued on 6 March 1942 repeal the provision permitting an 
employer in a protected undertaking to dismiss an employee for serious mis- 
conduct.? In its place, the Regulations provide that where an employer has 
reason to suspect serious misconduct on the part of an employee, he may suspend 
the employee and shall forthwith submit to the Director-General of Man Power, 
or any person in the State in which the work is carried on who is authorised by 
the Director-General, a statement in writing setting out the grounds of the 
suspension. The Director-General or his authorised representative will then 
decide if the suspension was justified, and, if so, permit dismissal. Appeal is 
allowed from this decision to a local appeal board. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION 


On 11 March 1942 the registration of all civilian British subjects 
in Australia aged 16 years and over was ordered.* 


The order called for compulsory registration of all civilians and was intended, 
according to a statement made by the Minister for Labour, to regiment man- 
power for industry and the fighting forces.‘ In addition, by requiring registered 
persons to carry their registration cards at all times, it facilitates the identifica- 
tion and control of persons in an emergency. The information to be furnished 
includes particulars concerning age, national and marital status, number of 
dependent children, any physical defects, nature of employment, other occupa- 
tional qualifications, position with respect to military service (exempt or awaiting 
military calling-up), and any military service performed since 1914. 

The Minister for Labour announced on 25 March 1942 that the survey of 
man-power by a special staff of the Department of National Service would 
enable the Government to meet its man-power problems more readily by means 
of the accurate data thus made available.® 


RESERVED OccUPATIONS 


On 14 March 1942 a new schedule of reserved occupations was 
brought out, combining the occupations list with a priority schedule 
under which industries are classified. The system is described as 
half-way between block exemptions and individual treatment 
of man-power. 


The list, which is to be used as a guide by the national service officers in 
granting exemptions to individuals, is the basis of a classification of all males 
liable for military service. In constructing the list the intention has been to 
reserve industries according to their relative importance to the war effort, and 
it is based as far as possible on function performed rather than on general occupa- 
tional category. The extent to which labour will be lost to industry depends 
upon four factors: (1) persons medically unfit will be retained; (2) males in the 
older age groups will tend to remain in industry; (3) personal factors, such as 
hardship, will be considered; (4) the Deputy Directors-General of Man Power 
will be able, if necessary, to relax the lists in particular sections of industry 
producing essential supplies.’ 





1 Statutory Rules, 1942, No. 81. 

- 2 Amendments of the National Security (Man Power) Regulations. Statutory Rules, 1942, 
o. 102. 

7 3 Amendments of the National Security (Man Power) Regulations. Statutory Rules, 1942, 
o. 113. 

4 Sydney Morning Herald, 7 Mar. 1942. 

5 Idem, 25 Mar. 1942. 

6 Idem, 14 Mar. 1942. 

7 Industries are given an order of priority Gypentes on whether their production must be 
maintained and increased; their production may allowed to fall off; or their production may 
be allowed to decline substantially without injury to the war effort. Certain employments on 
the list bear, in addition to the priority number, the letter “‘A”’, indicating that all workers in those 
categories are reserved for specific direction by the Deputy Directors- eral. In addition the 
age at which exemption operates is varied in some cases to begin at 25 or 30 instead of the normal 
military calling-up age. 
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TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT OF PERSONS IN MUNITIONS 


The regulations governing the training and employment of 
persons for the production of munitions or supplies' were amended 
on 6 March 1942 and provision was made for the reinstatement 
in their former employment of persons selected for such training. 


The regulations as amended provide that persons employed by the Govern- 
ment of a State or any authority of a State shall be granted leave of absence 
for the period of training, and must be reinstated in their previous employment 
under conditions no less favourable than at the time of leaving the latter, pro- 
vided the application for reinstatement is made within one month of the comple- 
tion of the training or employment in the production of munitions or supplies.? 


EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS WITH MEDICAL QUALIFICATIONS 


In a statement to the press the Prime Minister called attention 
to the fact that the supply of doctors was inadequate to meet 
civilian needs on a peacetime standard, owing to the number of 
medical men required in the armed forces and the greater strain 
on medical services which possible air raids might bring. Medical 
courses at the universities had accordingly been shortened and 
refugee medical practitioners had been examined with a view to 
using those whose medical knowledge was adequate.* 

The Minister for Health has announced that the Commonwealth Alien 
Doctors Board has granted licences to 40 alien doctors to practise in Australia. 
The licences so granted will be limited to an institution, service or area. The 
Board prescribes the period of time a licence is valid, but all licences will lapse 
when the National Security Act lapses.‘ 

Earlier, the Minister for Health had expressed his disappointment at the 
relatively small number of alien doctors capable of being licensed for general 
practice, since a large number of them were specialists. Those not permitted to 
practise as general practitioners would be permitted to widen their experience 
by working in hospitals or other institutions.’ 


CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT IN NEW ZEALAND 


The creation of New Zealand’s man-power machinery and the 
regulation of work in essential undertakings have already been 
described in these pages. These measures have since been am- 
plified by a further registration of persons not hitherto registered, 
an extension of the list of reserved undertakings, further controls 
over employment in essential and non-essential industry, and 
various other steps. An account of the new regulations and of the 
work of the district man-power officers is given below. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR SUPPLY 


The major problem is to divert as many workers as possible 
to war work in the shortest possible time and to ensure the best 
use of the labour force made available for essential industries and 
services. With this end in view, the list of essential undertakings 


1 National Security (Employment) Regulations and Amendments. Siatulory Rules, 1941, 


Nos. 151 and 290. 
. ? Amendment of National Security (Employment) Regulations. Statutory Rules, 1942, No. 
101 


3 Sydney Morning Herald, 2 May 1942. 

4 Idem, 6 May 1942. 

5 Idem, 18 Mar. 1942. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 442. 
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has been widened; advisory councils are to be set up in a number 
of essential industries; the man-power officers have been given a 
set of guiding principles to follow; restrictions have been placed 
on engagement in non-essential undertakings; regulations have 
been made in regard to absenteeism; and the control over employ- 
ment in essential undertakings has been strengthened. 


List of Essential Undertakings. 


The list of essential undertakings has been amplified to include airways and 
firms engaged in the manufacture or processing of bacon, biscuits, casein, cement, 
clothing, condensed milk, fertilisers, motor bodies, and wire products, together 
with certain firms engaged in engineering and foundry work and wool scouring.! 


Appointment of Advisory Councils. 


In essential industries advisory committees are being set - 4 to advise the 
man-power committees and armed services appeal boards on the allocation of 
man-power. These advisory committees, known as industrial or man-power 
utilisation councils, consist of members nominated by the National Union of 
Workers and the Employers’ Federation. In some cases regional utilisation 
councils are also set up for certain industries. 

The function of the man-power utilisation council for an industry is, first, 
to estimate from anticipated orders the man-power required to carry out such 
orders efficiently; secondly, to obtain information as to raw and other materials 
available; thirdly, to survey the plant required and available; and fourthly, to 
consider how far man-power which is unfit for military service can be used, and 
thus be able to advise what man-power in that particular industry is available 
for military service. 

The councils will also be expected to tender advice on such matters as the 
advisability of employing women or training adults for certain processes of work, 
and other measures, such as altering prevailing shifts, the simplification of pro- 
ducts, and the pooling of plants and skills.* 


The Work of the District Man-Power Officers. 


According to a report on the work of the district man-power officers, they have 
been able to move many persons employed in non-essential work to employment 
which more directly meets the needs of war industry. In the Wellington district, 
for example, 392 men and 62 girls had been directed into essential work by the 
officer by 15 May 1942. 

Many tradesmen, such as plumbers, carpenters, and painters, who had left 
their trades, or who had been thrown out of work through lack of supplies, have 
been diverted to air-raid and defence constructional work, where they are working 
at their own trades again. Men with engineering experience who had left their 
trade are being directed into workshops where ship-repair, munitions or other 
war work is being carried on. Seasonal workers, such as shearers, have been 
placed in suitable work in their off seasons. 

The district man-power officers are given a wide discretion in the selection of 
persons for direction into essential work, though certain definite principles have 
been laid down for their guidance. These are as follows: 


(1) Volunteers are to be given preference. Compulsion is only to be used 
where it cannot be avoided. 

(2) Skill must be preserved. Skilled workers should whenever possible be 
transferred into work which involves the use of their skill. 

(3) Workers should not be transferred away from work which is more im- 
portant than that to which they are directed. 

(4) Changes in the relative essentiality of work due to development in the 
war situation are to be taken into account in giving directions. Thus at the 
present time defence construction is given first call on labour resources. 

(5) Seasonal changes in the relative essentiality of different kinds of work 
are also to be taken into account so as to ensure that labour is available for sea- 
sonal work when it is needed. 





1 The New Zealand Labour Gazette, 12 Feb. 1942, p. 506. 
2 The Standard (Wellington), 19 Mar. 1942. 
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(6) Bottlenecks due to lack of any particular type of worker are to be avoided 
or removed wherever possible. 

(7) Individual workers cannot be regarded as essential in their present work 
if substitutes can easily be found for them. 

(8) Nucleus staffs should be maintained in non-essential firms where possible, 
so that normal working can be resumed quickly after the war. 

(9) Where scarce material supplies are allocated to certain work, the limited 
man-power supplies should also be diverted to that work. 

(10) Industries which are regarded as essential may contain some non- 
essential parts, and where these occur they should not be afforded undue pro- 
tection. 

(11) Genuine hardship and sacrifice are to be avoided wherever possible. 

(12) In forming a decision as to the direction of an individual worker, there 
is no one factor which takes absolute priority over all others. Each factor should 
be carefully looked at and balanced against conflicting factors.! 


Control over Employment in Essential Undertakings. 


The Regulations made in January 1942 to control the engagement, dismissal, 
and resignation of workers in essential industries and to register and place other 
workers in war work have been revoked and replaced by other Regulations, 
made in May 1942. These Regulations, in addition to maintaining the controls 
previously established, contain new provisions relating mainly to conditions of 
employment in essential undertakings, the registration of employers in specified 
industries, the appeals machinery, compliance with the law in regard to com- 
vane unionism, and the information to be furnished to the Minister of National 

rvice.? 

The general powers of the Minister of National Service to require any person 
or class of persons to perform non-military national service are very broad. 
For service performed under compulsory directions, the terms of remuneration 
must be not less favourable than those prescribed by any relevant Act, regula- 
tions, award or industrial agreement, or, failing any such prescribed terms, 
than those prescribed for the purpose by the Minister of Labour. Moreover, all 
— are subject to an appeal to a man-power committee, whose decision 
is final. 

Within this broad frame, the previous Regulations of January 1942 had 
provided for the scheduling of essential undertakings. In essential undertakings, 
dismissals and resignations were made subject to the written permission of a 
district man-power officer; and not less than seven days’ notice of intention to 
terminate the employment was to be given. The present Regulations modify 
the provision as to the required notice. The man-power officer may now specify 
the earliest date on which the employment may be terminated, although the 
Regulations state that the permission to terminate the employment should in 
general be subject to not less than seven days’ notice. In exceptional circum- 
stances, the officer may grant the permission without notice or “‘after such 
shorter period of notice than seven days as he thinks fit’’. 

The einployer was permitted, under the previous Regulations, to terminate 
a worker’s employment for serious misconduct. The present Regulations provide 
that if a worker’s appeal to a man-power officer and to a man-power committee 
is upheld and his reinstatement is ordered (either by the committee or by the 
officer), the officer or the committee may, if it seems fair, direct the employer 
to pay the worker the amount, computed on the basis of his wages, that he would 
have earned during his ordinary working hours if he had not been dismissed or 
during a specified proportion of his working hours. 

The present Regulations also provide that, if the usual position of any worker 
in an essential undertaking is abolished for any reason, the employer, with the 
consent of the district man-power officer (but not otherwise), may transfer the 
worker to another post in the undertaking paid at lower wages, and thereafter 
the work in this new job shall be considered to be the usual work or occupation 
of the worker. 

The Regulations likewise now provide that workers employed in essential 
undertakings and prevented from leaving their jobs without permission are 





1 Idem, 21 May 1942. 

2 National Service Emergency Regulations, 1940, Amendment No. 10, serial number 1942/142, 
ous May 1942. The amendment relates to Regulations 8, 8A, 9, 9A, 9B, 9C, 9D, 9E, 9F, 
10 and 11. 
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entitled to receive a minimum weekly wage fixed by the Minister of Labour. 
The right of any worker to receive this wage is subject to his availability for and 
willingness, where necessary, to perform work outside his usual occupation 
which he could reasonably be required to perform.? 

The Regulations make it an offence for an employer to engage or to employ 
any person whose last continuous employment for more than seven days was 
in an essential undertaking and whose employment in that undertaking was 
terminated contrary to the provisions of the Regulations, i.e., without the written 
permission of a man-power officer. The employer may defend himself, however, 
by offering proof that, before employing the worker, he made all reasonable 
enquiries as to his former work, and that he did not know or suspect that the 
worker had left essential work contrary to the Regulations. 

The control of dismissal and resignation does not apply to persons whose 
employment has not been continuous for at least seven working days or (the 
present Regulations add) to other persons who, engaged only for a specific job 
of short duration but extending over seven days, are excluded by a man-power 
officer. On application being made to the officer either by the worker or his 
employer, the officer may extend the period to such number of working days as 
he considers fit. 

The present Regulations include a clause declaring that the Minister may 
direct all employers engaged in any specified industry or occupation or all em- 
ployers of any specified class to register and to furnish such information and 
particulars in regard to their operations as the Minister may require. 

With respect to the appeals to man-power committees, it is now provided 
that an employer or worker who is a party to an appeal under the Regulations 
and who is a member of a union of employers or workers may be represented 
before the committee by an officer of his union. Otherwise, the man-power 
committees are free to determine their own procedure. In addition the Regula- 
tions now provide that when a worker loses time in consequence of an appeal 
instituted by his employer, and the appeal is dismissed, the employer must 
pay the worker the sum that the latter would have earned if at work or as much 
of that sum as the man-power committee may decide. 

The Regulations include an additional clause requiring any person employed 
in accordance with the Regulations to be a bona fide member of the appropriate 
industrial union. If he refuses or fails to pay his fees or dues, the secretary of 
the union may request the man-power officer to deduct the amount from his 
wages, and the officer may, in writing, authorise the employer to make the 
appropriate deduction. 

The Minister is empowered to require any person to furnish information 
and particulars necessary for administering the Regulations, and certain classes 
of persons, specified in the Regulations, are required to notify any changes of 
address or occupation to the Director of National Service. 

Finally, for the purpose of assisting with the administration of the Regula- 
tions, the Minister may set up such advisory councils or committees as he thinks 
proper, charged with such responsibilities as he wishes to give them. 


Restriction on Engagement in Non-Essential Undertakings. 


The Employment Restriction Order No. 12, which was issued on 14 May 1942, 
provides that, except with the prior consent in writing of a district man-power 
officer, no employer shall engage or attempt to engage any person for employ- 
ment in any of a specified list of non-essential undertakings. Undertakings which 
are excluded from the operation of this Regulation include suppliers of food and 
fuel and undertakings deemed to be essential to the war effort. The Minister of 
National Service may exempt undertakings from the provisions of the Order. The 
second part of the Order specifies the area it covers, and this includes every 
city and borough in the Dominion. 


Regulations Respecting Absenteeism. 


The Industrial Absenteeism Emergency Regulations*, which were enacted 
by an Order in Council dated 20 May 1941, empower the Minister of Labour 
to require specified undertakings to work on such working hours as he may 





1A worker who is ill or absent from work owing to circumstances beyond his control is not 
considered to have been available for work. 

2Serial number 1942/135. 

Serial number 1942/143. 
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direct, and provide against unwarranted absences from work by employees. 
The Minister may order any single undertaking or class of undertakings to 
observe such working hours as he may prescribe. Failure to carry out the order 
renders the owner of the undertaking, or the company, if the undertaking is 
owned by a company, together with directors and manager, liable to the penalties 
provided in the Regulations. Where a worker is persistently late for work or has 
absented himself from work for a continuous period of more than four hours 
without reasonable cause, the employer is required to report the matter to the 
district man-power officer, who may order deductions from the offending worker's 
pay. If a worker has offended in this manner at least twice, proceedings may be 
taken against him under the Regulations. A worker whose pay has been de- 
ducted by order of a man-power officer may appeal to a man-power committee. 


REGISTRATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 


The Minister of National Service has issued an Order under the 
National Service Emergency Regulations, 1940, requiring all 
male persons who are members of the General Reserve and are 
between the ages of 46 and 50 to register for employment with the 
district man-power officer. The General Reserve includes all male 
residents of New Zealand who were over 16 years of age at the 
commencement of the Regulations. At the same time women 
between the ages of 20 and 22 were ordered to register in the 
same manner.' All men under 45 had previously been required to 
register for military service. 


In announcing the regulation the Prime Minister, Mr. Fraser, said that it 
would contribute to the utmost use of man-power and woman-power for the 
war effort. Vitally important national service, he said, would be available for 
men who had been found medically unfit for military service; they would be able 
to serve their country honourably in defence work and essential war industry. 
Men of 45 to 50 and women of 20 and 21 had-been obliged to register for the 
purpose of interview, selection, and direction into suitable essential work. Direc- 
tion into essential work would be given by the district man-power officer, who 
was in touch with labour needs.? 

All persons between the ages of 18 and 70 years, unless already registered or 
serving in the armed forces or in merchant ships, who within the last 15 years 
have had one year’s continuous experience in either the metal trades* or the 
building trades‘ have been required to register with the district man-power 
officer. In addition, all males between the ages of 18 and 65 (with certain ex- 
ceptions) who within the last 15 years have had one year’s aggregate experience 
in any sawmill or wooden-box factory or in any timber-felling, timber-splitting, 
logging or log transport work, have been required to register.® 


NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE REGULATIONS IN CANADA 


Declaring that more extensive controls must be established in 
order to secure the most effective use of labour in the war effort, 
the Canadian Government has made the National Selective Service 
Regulations, 1942, which introduce relatively far-reaching control 
over the movement of labour from one industry and occupation 





1 Registration for Employment Order No. 1, serial number 1942/71. Members of the naval, 
military and air services, working owners and managers of farms, and persons employed in certain 
types of essential work (e.g. mining, merchant shipping) or essential services are not required to 
register. The Registration for Employment Order No. 2, serial number 1942/97, extended the 
a to include persons who have attained the age of 50 years but have not attained the 
age of 51. 

e; The Standard, 19 Mar. 1942. 
oan Metal Trades’ Workers’ Registration Order 1942, serial number 1942/73. Gazetted 20 Mar. 
1942. 
4 Building and Allied Trades’ Workers’ Registration Order 1942, serial number 1942/72. 
Gazetted 20 Mar. 1942. 
5 Timber-Workers’ Registration Order 1942, serial number 1942/130. Gazetted 7 May 1942. 
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to another.! The Regulations, effective on 1 September 1942, are 
divided into sections dealing respectively with labour priorities; 
stabilisation of employment in agriculture; notices of separation 
and permits to seek employment; control of advertising ; compulsory 
employment; supplementary allowances; reinstatement in em- 
ployment; and appeals and penalties. 


The situation which called for more comprehensive control of employment 
was, briefly, a shortage of man-power in the face of large and continuing re- 
quirements for labour for the forces and essential industries. The registration of 
unemployed males begun in June 1942 showed that there was a very slight 
reserve of unemployed male labour. Some 98,000 men registered as unemployed 
or not gainfully occupied. Of that 98,000, only about 60,000 were considered 
fully employable and many of these had become employed since their registra- 
tion. As against this small margin of man-power, there were the growing re- 
quirements of war industries and the fighting forces. It was estimated that 
over 250,000 additional persons would be needed by war industries and the 
forces during the last five months of 1942. The time had come, therefore, when, 
as the Director of National Selective Service said, ‘‘we must know not only 
whether or not people are gainfully employed, but how usefully our man and 
woman power are employed in the light of the needs of our war effort’’. 

The Regulations are to be administered by the Director of National Selective 
Service, who is responsible to the Minister of Labour, and by the national selective 
service officers appointed by the Director. The basis of the administration is to 
be the employment and selective service offices, which were formerly the em- 
ployment and claims offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Labour Priorities. 


The Director of Selective Service may classify occupations, industries, firms 
or establishments (either nationally or in any locality) according to their essential 
character from the point of view of the war effort. In consultation with the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
the Director may establish at least four classifications: very high labour priority, 
high labour priority, low labour priority, and no labour priority. Each of these 
classes may be subdivided as required. On the basis of these classifications, a 
labour priority schedule will be drawn up to indicate the priorities to be observed, 
so far as feasible, in meeting the labour demands of the different industries, 
firms or establishments. This schedule will not be published but will be circulated 
to the officials concerned with administering the Regulations. 


Stabilisation of Employment in Agriculture. 


No person wholly or mainly employed or engaged in agriculture may enter 
into any employment outside agriculture unless he has obtained a permit to 
accept non-agricultural work from a national selective service officer; and no 
non-agricultural employer may employ any such person unless the latter has 
obtained and presents this permit. No permit is required, however, to leave 
agriculture for active service in the armed forces, for compulsory military train- 
ing or service (if the National War Services Board agrees that the person con- 
cerned is not essential to agriculture), or for temporary employment (not more 
than 30 consecutive days) at a time when outside employment would not inter- 
fere with agricultural production. 


Notices of Separation and Permits to Seek Employment. 


No employer in any industry may lay off or dismiss any worker without 7 
days’ notice in writing; and no worker may quit his employment without 7 days’ 
notice in writing. The notice of separation is given by the employer to the 
worker or received by him from the worker, and the employer is required to 
furnish to the nearest local employment and selective service office a copy of 





1P.C. 7595, dated 26 Aug. 7 (The Canada Gazette Cinta). 28 Aug. 1942). The following 
Orders in Council are revoked: P.C. 6286 of 7 Nov. 1940, P 10/6172 of 13 Aug. 1941, P.C. 
2251 of 21 Mar. 1942, P.C. 5038 of 12 June 1942, and P.C. S152 of 18 June 1942. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, pp. 673 ef seg. 
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every separation notice within 48 hours of giving or receiving it.! Notice is not 
required in cases of dismissal for serious misconduct; but the worker may apply 
to a national selective service officer for a review of his suspension from duty. 
If the dismissal is not upheld by the selective service officer, the employer is 
required to reinstate the worker with full pay. In addition, no notice is required 
when the lay-off or dismissal is the result of damage, destruction or other catas- 
trophe to the plant. In all these cases, however, the employer must inform the 
local employment and selective service office of the persons whose employment 
has been suspended or terminated. No notice is required from persons called 
for compulsory military training or service. 

No employer may interview or seek to engage or engage any worker unless 
the latter presents to him (in duplicate) a written permit to seek employment, 
provided by a national selective service officer. If the worker has such a permit 
and if the employer engages him, the employer keeps one copy of the permit in 
his files and forwards the other copy to the local office within 48 hours of en- 
gaging the worker. The permit may be restricted so that the worker is forced, 
by its terms, to seek employment in a given community, industry, occupation 
or establishment, or it may be unrestricted so that the worker is free to look for 
and accept any type of work in any community. No permit is required for tempo- 
rary employment for less than 30 days outside agriculture in the case of a farmer 
or farm worker, or in the case of re-employment (a) within a period of not over 
14 days after a worker was last employed by the same employer, (5) immediately 
following a period of illness, (c) on resumption of work after the termination of 
an industrial dispute, (d) in accordance with the terms of a collective agreement 
providing preference in employment and re-employment according to length of 
service or seniority, or (¢) upon reinstatement under the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, 1942, or under Part VIII of the Regulations under review. In 
all these cases, however, the employer is required, within 48 hours, to inform 
the local office of the re-engagement. 

The Regulations also provide that whenever an employer learns that he 
requires or will require any additional workers or is forced to lay off any of his 
employees, he shall immediately notify these vacancies or lay-offs to the nearest 
local office. 


Control of Advertising. 


All advertisements by private individuals for any type of labour or job are 
in 


prohibited. An employer seeking labour or a worker seeking employment must 
apply to a national selective service officer to arrange the advertisement; and the 
selective service officer may advertise (at the employer's or worker's expense) 
or may make such arrangements as he considers necessary and desirable. 


Compulsory Employment. 


The national selective service officers are empowered to direct any person 
to report for interview at a local employment and selective service office. They 
may direct any person who has been unemployed or not gainfully occupied for 
more than 7 consecutive days to apply for and to accept available suitable work. 
They may also direct, on not less than 7 days’ notice, any person employed at 
less than normal full time for more than two consecutive weeks to apply for and 
accept any full-time suitable work of high or very high labour priority. The 
Regulations provide that no work shall be considered suitable if it is to be per- 
formed at wages lower or on conditions less favourable than those observed in 
the community by agreement between employers and workers, or, failing an 
agreement, than those recognised by good employers. Moreover, the selective 
service officer is required to take into account other relevant factors, including 
the person’s physical fitness and prior training, experience and prior earnings, 
the distance of the work from home?*, and family responsibilities. 

No person who has been directed to accept suitable work under these pro- 
visions of the Regulations may leave this work without the written permission 
of a national selective service officer. 





1In both cases, a shorter period of notice may be approved by a national selective service 
Officer; and if any law or agreement requires longer notice, the longer notice must continue to be 


observed. 
2 No order to accept work which involves a change of residence may be made without giving 


the worker financial assistance, as provided in the Regulations. 
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Supplementary Allowances. 


A national selective service officer may arrange, where necessary, for the 
payment of certain expenses involved in transferring a worker from one area to 
another. Part or all of the following expenses may be paid: 


(a) Travelling expenses where the worker alone is moved more than 
100 miles; 

(b) Travelling and moving expenses where the worker’s family is moved 
with him; 

(c) An allowance of not more than $3 a day for meals and incidental 
expenses in transit to the new job; 

(d) A supplementary living allowance of not more than $5 per week if 
the worker has moved away from his family and if his earnings on the new 
job do not offset the additional costs incurred by the separation; 

(e) A supplementary allowance of not more than $5 per week if the 
worker is transferred to a job which involves a decrease in his weekly earnings; 

(f) A loan of not more than $15 to defray living expenses during the 
first week of a new employment, to be repaid in full out of the worker’s first 
regular pay envelope. 


Reinstatement in Employment. 


If a worker is induced or directed by a national selective service officer to 
change his employment for work which the officer considers to be of greater 
value to the war effort, the provisions of the Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act, 1942, apply to him as to members of the armed forces. Notice in 
writing of intention to transfer to such other work must be given the employer 
with whom the worker intends to claim reinstatement upon the termination of 
his war work. 


Appeals and Penalties. 


Appeals against the granting, refusal or revocation of any order, direction, 
ruling or permit given by a national selective service officer may be made, within 
7 days, to the divisional registrars of the administrative divisions set up for the 
purposes of the National War Services Regulations. The national war services 
board for each division is required to hear and determine the appeal, and its 
decision is final.! 

Contravention of the Regulations is punishable, on successful prosecution, 
+ _ of not more than $500 or imprisonment for not more than 12 months 
or Doth, 


LaBour SuppLy PROBLEMS IN SouTH AFRICA 


A Man-Power SurvEY 


The Government of the Union of South Africa has issued regula- 
tions requiring employers in commerce and industry to submit 
returns of all European employees.’ 


Various particulars are to be specified in the returns, including the number 
of men under and over 45 years of age, the number of women under and over 
41, as well as the number, in each of these categories, of those who have enlisted 
in the armed forces, those who have been exempted, and those who are willing 
but unable to enlist, with a statement of the reasons in the last case. 

In addition to these figures, the regulations require employers to notify the 
Secretary for Defence of the engagement or the termination of employment of 
any employee, with a statement of the reasons for such engagement or termina- 
tion. When an exempted employee (key man) leaves his employment, the em- 
ployer is required to notify the Adjutant-General of the Union. Penalties are 
provided for failure to comply with the regulations. 





1 These boards are composed of three persons who are not necessarily representative of any 
particular interests in the community. 

2 War Measure No. 27 of 1942. Regulations relating to Statistics of Available Man Power 
in Commerce and Industries, Proclamation No. 79, 1942. The Union of South Africa Government 
Gazette, Vol. CX XVIII, No. 3035, pp. 27-30, 10 Apr. 1942. 
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SHORTAGE OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 


At a conference of the National Woolgrowers’ Association of 
the Union of South Africa, held at Bloemfontein on 7 May 1942, 
concern was expressed over the growing shortage of non-European 
farm labour, and a resolution was passed urging the Government 
to give immediate attention to the problem. 


The resolution urged that recruiting of non-European labour for military 
service should be curtailed in areas where there was a labour shortage, that 
pressure should be put upon local bodies to move Native labour as far as possible 
out of areas where unemployment existed, that steps should be taken to release 
more farm labour, and that non-Europeans working on farms for at least eight 
months should be exempted from poll tax.! 


THe ConTROL OF EMPLOYMENT IN INDIA 


Among the emergency measures adopted in India are rules 
concerning the requisitioning of labour in dangerous areas, an 
Ordinance providing for the maintenance of essential services, and 
further regulations concerning the mobilisation of technical staff. 
A system of employment cards has been introduced in the Punjab. 


REQUISITIONING OF LABOUR IN DANGEROUS AREAS 


The Defence of India Rules, under the Defence of India Act, 
1939, have been amended by the Central Government by the 
addition of a new rule (78A) for giving Government officers the 
necessary authority to requisition the services of any male persons 
in the areas specified by general or special orders of the provincial 
Governments, in order to meet an actual or apprehended attack, 
for work on land, or for repairing or reducing damage, or facilita- 
ting offensive or defensive operations. The period and manner 
of the work as well as the remuneration for it are to be determined 
by the officer. The penalty for infringement of the rule is imprison- 
ment for a term of up to six months, or a fine, or both.? 


THe Essential Services (MAINTENANCE) ORDINANCE, 1941 


The Governor-General of India promulgated on 20 December 
1941 the Essential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance, 1941, to 
make provision for the maintenance of certain essential services 
during the present emergency. 


All employment under the Crown as well as any employment or class of 
employment specified by the Central Government or a provincial Government 
by notification in the official Gazette is included in the scope of the Ordinance, 
which empowers the Government to order the employees to remain in specified 
areas and prescribes penalties for infringements. 

The Central Government or a provincial Government (with the previous 
sanction of the Central Government) may also regulate the wages and other 
conditions of service of the employees.’ 





1 Cape Times, 8 May 1942. 
2 The Gazette of India Extraordinary, 2 Jan. 1942. 
3 Idem, 20 Dec. 1941. A similar measure—the Essential Services (Maintenance) (Emergency) 


Act, 1942—has also been adopted in the Indian State of Mysore (The Mysore Gazette, Vol. 77, 
No. 9, Part IV, 5 Mar. 1942, pp. 69-71). 
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Tue SuppLy OF SKILLED TECHNICAL WORKERS FOR WAR PURPOSES 


Reference has previously been made in these pages to the 
National Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance, 1940, issued 
by the Governor-General of India on 29 June 1940 for the purpose 
of mobilising technical personnel for employment in factories 
engaged in the production of war material. New categories of 
technicians were added in December 1941 to those covered by the 
Ordinance, which was, moreover, amended in some important 
respects in January 1942. 


Categories Added in 1941. 


The following supplementary classes of technical personnel were brought 
within the scope of the Ordinance by notification of 9 December 1941 in the 
official Gazette: chemists and electrical engineers in the class of managerial 
staff; tailors in the class of supervisory staff; and chemical assistants, engine 
drivers, motor mechanics, wood machinists, etc. in the skilled and semi-skilled 
class.” 


National Service (Technical Personnel) Amendment Ordinance, 1942. 


The Governor-General promulgated on 29 January 1942 an Ordinance, with 
immediate effect, to amend the 1940 Ordinance. A summary of the main features 
of the amending Ordinance is given below. 


Extension of scope in respect of persons and factories. The definition of ‘“‘tech- 
nical personnel”’ has been extended to cover such classes of apprentices and such 
Asiatic immigrants in British India from Asiatic territories as may be notified 
in the official Gazette. The definition of “industrial undertakings’ has also 
been extended so as to cover training establishments and industrial concerns 
engaged on designing, testing, and installing. Aircraft undertakings have also 
been brought within the scope of the Ordinance. Factories engaged on work 
of national importance may, moreover, be notified by order in writing, instead 
of being notified in the official Gazette, as was the case previously. 


National service labour tribunals. The national service labour tribunals (whose 
functions include the control of the engagement by industrial undertakings 
of technical personnel as well as the direction of the arrangements for testing 
their skill) may delegate such of their powers as may be approved by the Central 
Government to the chairmen, and at meetings of the tribunals a quorum may be 
formed in the absence of the chairmen. Formerly only members of the tribunals 
were empowered to enter factory premises and call for information, but under 
the Ordinance as amended technical inspectors, who are attached to the tribunals, 
may exercise that power. 

The tribunals have also been empowered to direct technical personnel to 
undertake employment in the national service not only in notified factories but 
also in training establishments in their jurisdiction or in factories, or to technical 
posts under the Crown in any part of British India. The tribunals may also 
direct industrial undertakings to train men for employment in industry. 


Other changes. The Central Government has, moreover, been empowered to 
require industrial undertakings to release technical personnel for the purpose of 
engagement in the armed forces of the Empire or civilian employment outside 
India, and provision has been made to safeguard the right of persons so released 
to reinstatement in their former employment after the war. The tribunals may 
continue to refuse permission to technical personnel to leave their employment, 
but they have been empowered to lay down the terms of service under which 
persons who have been refused such permission shall continue in their employ- 
ment. 

Finally, a revised schedule specifying 124 trades and occupations has been 
substituted for the old schedule of 77 items.’ 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 265. 
2 The Gazette of India, Part I, 13 Dec. 1941. 
3 The Gasette of India Extraordinary, 29 Jan. 1942. 
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Registration of Motor Drivers. 


The Government of India has also promulgated a Motor Vehicles (Drivers) 
Ordinance, 1942, to provide for the requisitioning of the services of persons 
capable of driving motor vehicles. The Ordinance directs provincial Govern- 
ments to prepare and maintain a register of motor drivers with details of their 
qualifications. Provincial Governments are empowered to requisition the services 
of such drivers.! 


A System oF EMPLOYMENT CARDS IN THE PUNJAB 


The Chief Inspector of Factories of the Province of the Punjab 
in India, having ascertained from investigations made by him 
that a large number of industrial disputes are due to misunderstand- 
ing concerning the conditions of employment arising from the 
illiteracy of the worker and the tendency on the part of some 
employers to take advantage of it, has decided to institute a 
system of employment cards. The card will specify the occupation 
of the worker as well as his hours of work and wages, and all em- 
ployers will be required to issue such cards to the workers in their 
employment.? 


EsTABLISHMENT OF COMPULSORY LABOUR SERVICE IN ECUADOR 


By Act No. 752 of 4 May 1942 all males of 18 to 50 years in 
Ecuador were made liable to service in the armed forces and in 
‘national labour units’’. 

A board, composed of military and civil officials and doctors, is to be set up 


in each provincial capital to draw up the list of persons liable to service, examine 
them medically, and direct them to active service or service in a labour unit, 


due account — taken of their occupation in civilian life. An appeal against 


the decisions of the board may be taken to a higher authority. The President 
of the Republic will fix each year the number of young persons to be called up, 
and the military authority will determine the proportion to be sent to labour 


service. 
Among the persons exempt from service in the event of war, the Act includes 
industrial workers whose skill renders them indispensable in their particular in- 


dustry.’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN VENEZUELA 


According to a report submitted to the Minister of Labour 
and Communications by the Director of the Department of Labour 
of Venezuela, there were 12,795 unemployed workers in the 21 
principal towns of the country at the end of June 1942. Shipping 
difficulties and the consequent shortage of raw materials and goods 
in general, combined with the placing of a number of undertakings 
on the United States black list, are the principal cause of this un- 
employment. In addition there are about 2,900 unemployed 
workers belonging to the oil industry, which has had to cut down 
production for the same reasons. On 15 May 1942 the number 
of persons employed in the industry was 16,053. Among the 
measures adopted to remedy the situation are a reduction of 
hours of work and an agreement between the Government and 
the oil industry to place unemployed workers in agriculture. 





1 The Gasette of India Extraordinary, 27 Jan. 1942. 
2 The National Cali, Delhi, 19 Dec. 1941. Communication to the I.L.O. 
3 Registro Oficial, 13 May 1942. 
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Reduction of Hours of Work. 


Besides the Government plan for a comprehensive public works programme!, 
two Orders were issued in June 1942 by the Minister of Labour and Communica- 
tions to reduce hours of work in the Federal District to 40 in the week for bakeries 
and for the drivers and conductors of motor buses.? 


Agreement between the Government and the Oil Industry. 


On 6 July 1942 an agreement was concluded between the Government, 
represented by the Minister for Economic Affairs and the Minister of Labour 
and Communications, on the one hand, and the oil undertakings, on the other, 
for the adoption of measures to transfer the workers discharged by the oil under- 
takings to agriculture. 

The Government will lease or sell publicly owned waste land to the workers 
in question. In choosing the land preference will be given to that which lends 
itself to future irrigation and which, as set forth in an appendix to the agreement, 
is situated near centres of population and the oilfields. The Government estimates 
that an average area of 15 hectares for each holding will be sufficient for the 
support of a family. The Minister of Agriculture and Stock Raising will be 
responsible for determining the other conditions which the holdings must satisfy. 

Discharged oil workers who agree to settle on the land will be paid by the 
undertaking a sum of 15 bolivars a week during 30 consecutive weeks beginning 
with the seventh week after their discharge. The payment of this allowance 
will depend upon whether the settler actually engages in cultivating the land 
allotted to him. Furthermore, the undertakings will pay to a body designated 
by the Government the sum of 90 bolivars per settler for the purchase of agri- 
cultural implements. The Government for its part will pay to the same body 
a sum not exceeding 500 bolivars per settler for the purchase of draught animals. 

In addition to making this Seana contribution, the undertakings must 


lend the necessary equipment for the preliminary work of clearing the land. 
They must also undertake the surveying of the holdings, and their legal depart- 
ments will be responsible for issuing title deeds and representing the settlers 
before the authorities and public institutions. 

The preparation of the general scheme for the establishment of settlements is 


entrusted to the Ministry of Agriculture and Stock Raising. In accordance with 
the appendix to the agreement, the scheme must provide for the subdivision of 
the land, the most suitable form of cultivation, and the social and financial 
assistance to be given to the future settlers. 

The settlers are required to build their own houses in accordance with a model 
which is to be prepared. 


Dismissal allowance. The agreement also contains clauses for reducing the 
number of dismissals and compensating the dismissed workers. The undertakings 
agree not to dismiss workers earning more than 10 bolivars a day without first 
offering them other employment at a remuneration corresponding to the work 
to be done. If a worker accepts employment in a lower grade, but dismissal 
nevertheless becomes inevitable, the undertaking must pay him compensation 
at the rate applicable to the wage for his earlier post and in proportion to his 
length of service. 

Lastly, the undertakings must try to keep on their technical staff and the 
workers directly engaged in the production of oil, so as to be able to increase 
output when the need arises. These measures do not apply to casual or tempo- 
rary workers, who are defined as workers engaged for a period of not less than 
90 days, or, in the case of those engaged after the signature of the agreement, 
less than 120 days. 

The appendix to the agreement recommends that the Ministries concerned 
and the undertakings should agree that workers are not to be dismissed until 
they have been given sufficient notice to allow of their installation in an agri- 
cultural settlement.’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT FOR PRIVATE EMPLOYEES IN CHILE 


A Decree, No. 99, of 26 January 1942 has been issued to regulate 
the administration of the Chilean Act of 15 September 1941 con- 
1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 203. 


2 Gaceta Oficial, No. 20,826, 18 June 1942; No. 20,839, 3 July 1942. 
* Communication to the I.L.O. 
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cerning unemployment benefit for private employees.! The Decree 
defines an unemployed person as “any person capable of and 
willing to work who has had employment as a private employee 
and has lost it for reasons beyond his own control”. 


In addition to the conditions laid down in the Act, the Decree provides 
that an unemployed person will not be entitled to benefit unless he has had 
his name entered in the General Register of Unemployed Private Employees, 
and has registered with the competent employment office of the General Direc- 
torate of Labour. Further, not more than six months should have expired since 
the beginning of his unemployment, and he must be without resources; but 
these two conditions are deemed to exist unless proof to the contrary is produced. 

An employee in receipt of benefit is not entitled to refuse an employment 
unless the salary offered is under 50 per cent. of that which he received in his 
former employment. 

An extension of the benefit period beyond the statutory 90 days in the year 
for a further period of 90 days may be granted by the Private Employees’ In- 
surance Fund only if the financial situation of the employee is deemed to be 
exceptionally serious. 

The Fund may employ qualified women inspectors to ascertain if the persons 
in question are in fact unemployed. 

Decree No. 1113 of 22 November 1940 concerning unemployment benefit for 
private employees has been repealed.? 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM IN WARTIME 


The annual report of the High Commissioner for Refugees of 
the League of Nations on the work of the Commission during 1941 
contains interesting information on the effects of the war on the 
movement of refugees and their situation. The report deals more 
particularly with the migration and position of Jewish refugees 


from Germany and occupied countries, but it also contains informa- 
tion on war refugees in the United Kingdom and on the settling 
of German Jews in the Dominican Republic. Since June 1940 the 
protection of Nansen refugees (refugees, mainly Russians, holding 
Nansen passports) has practically ended. 


Movement of German Refugees of Jewish Origin. 


During 1941 many German refugees who had found temporary asylum fell 
again into German hands and were interned in concentration camps. The exten- 
sion of anti-Semite laws to nearly the whole of Europe has increased the difficulty, 
which in any case was considerable, of obtaining accurate information regar- 
ding the movements of Jewish refugees from Greater Germany, since nationals 
of other countries are concerned in similar movements. According to the report, 
there have been four main movements of Jewish refugees of German and Austrian 
nationality since the war began. 

First, there has been the forcible and organised removal of Jews from the 
German Reich to occupied territory. Most of them have been sent to Poland, 
but thousands have also been sent to France. Total deportation is the aim of 
the German Government, although its execution is suspended from time to 
time. 

The second movement consists of direct emigration from the German Reich 
to oversea countries. During 1940 and the first five months of 1941, about 
20,000 Jews emigrated from Germany and about 9,000 from Austria. Between 
the closing of the Netherlands, Belgian, Italian, and Balkan ports and the entry 
of the United States into the war there was an appreciable, tiheuahh intermittent, 
flow of emigration from Lisbon (and some from Spanish ports and Marseilles). 
Most of the emigrants direct from the Reich went to the United States, but some 
found refuge in South American countries. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 1, Jan. 1942, p. 91. 
2 Diario Oficial, 13 Feb. 1942. 
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Thirdly, there has been the movement of refugees from one country of tempo- 
rary refuge to another. Following the occupation of Poland, many Jews migrated 
to Russia or the Russian-occupied part of Poland, but this movement involved 
Polish nationals mainly, few refugees of German or Austrian nationality being 
included. Later, with the occupation of the Netherlands, there was a movement 
of refugees of German and Austrian nationality southwards. Some refugees 
escaped from there to unoccupied France, where many are now interned. 

Fourthly, there has been some emigration from countries of temporary 
refuge to permanent homes. During the first eight months of the war a con- 
siderable number were able to leave the Netherlands, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
but after June 1940, emigration from the first two countries ceased. Some 
1,500 to 2,000 of the refugees who were in Switzerland at the outset of the war 
have emigrated. In addition, a few thousand have escaped via Russia and the 
Far East, and illegal emigration to Palestine has been considerable. The emigra- 
tion of those who had found a temporary refuge in the United Kingdom depended 
on two factors: first, on the immigration policy of the United States; and secondly, 
on shipping facilities. From the beginning of the war to the end of 1941 about 
7,000 refugees were able to emigrate, of whom all but a few hundred went to 
the United States. 

The general position is that there are now no countries of temporary asylum 
on the European Continent except Sweden and Switzerland, since the position 
of Portugal is that of a country of passage. After the United States and some 
Latin American countries became belligerents, the outlets for emigration from 
Europe were practically closed. In the United States no visa is given to a German 
or Austrian refugee without the special permission of the State Department; 
earlier in the year the procedure for admission had been revised, entailing a 
much more careful examination of the antecedents and credentials of applicants 
for admission, particularly of those who have near relatives in Germany or in a 
country controlled by Germany. 


Position of Refugees in Unoccupied France. 


According to information from various reliable sources, there were in mid- 
summer 1941 in unoccupied France some 30,000 German and Austrian refugees, 
most of whom had stayed in France since the outbreak of the war or had fled 
from the Low Countries and Luxemburg, 20,000 Poles, 3,000 Czechs, and 3,000 
former members of the International Brigade who had fought in Spain. More- 
over, during the winter of 1940-41, the German Government expelled some 
7,500 to 10,000 Jews from the Palatinate and other regions adjoining the Rhine 
to the unoccupied zone. At the same time 10,000 Jews from Alsace and Lorraine 
were evacuated from their homes. All in all, and exclusive of the remnant of 
Spanish refugees, there were still 75,000 to 85,000 refugees in the free zone. 
Out of this number approximately 60,000 were Jewish refugees. 

Since many of these refugees or evacuees were destitute and no work could 
be found for them, the French authorities interned a large number in camps. 
In midsummer 1941, from 27,000 to 30,000 persons were in internment. A 
number of refugees were transferred to French North Africa after the Armistice, 
for the most part refugees living in France prior to the outbreak of the war who 
volunteered for military service in the Foreign Legion, and stranded refugees 
for the Western Hemisphere unable to proceed on their sea voyage via the 
Martinique route. The Algerian camps of Djelfa, Boghari, and Colomb-Bechar 
comprised from 7,000 to 8,000 persons used on road construction and other 
work. The Moroccan camps, except one, were organised for people in transit. 


Jewish and War Refugees in the United Kingdom. 


With regard to the position of refugees in the United Kingdom, it should be 
noted that besides Jewish refugees from Germany, there are the war refugees, 
that is, civilians who fled to England after the invasion of their country. Of 
these there are about 25,000, more than half of them Belgian, while Dutch, 
French and Poles make up most of the remainder. By the autumn of 1941 at 
least 85 per cent. of the males were in employment, thanks largely to the efforts 
of the International Branch of the Ministry of Labour, which set up an Anglo- 
Belgian and an Anglo-Polish Labour Exchange, acting in collaboration with 
Belgian and Polish Government officials. Generally, the situation has so much 
improved that it is scarcely accurate to describe this group as “refugees”. The 
great majority of them are self-supporting and, since they have independent 
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means of livelihood, they consider themselves temporary exiles who are playing 
a useful part in the service of their own country and of the country of their 
adoption. 

The position of German and Austrian refugees is not fundamentally different. 
The internment measures taken subsequent to May 1940 concerning them 
remained in force in a relatively small number of cases only, so that by the end 
of 1941 there were 60,000 under no more restrictions than those affecting other 
foreigners. Through the help of the International Branch of the Ministry of 
Labour these refugees have gradually found work. On the whole, it may be said 
that by the end of 1941 the great majority of Austrian and German refugees, 
men and women, at liberty in the United Kingdom were in employment. 


Scheme for Settlement in the Dominican Republic. 


The report notes that the war has inevitably prevented, for the time being, 
the undertaking of plans for the orderly emigration and settlement of refugees. 
However, the scheme for the settlement of Jewish refugees in the Dominican 
Republic! is proceeding. By September 1941, 413 settlers were at Sosua. The 
plan is, of course, still at the experimental stage, and is limited in the first place 
to the settlement of 500 families. The Dominican Republic Settlement Associa- 
tion has devoted much thought and care to the settlement, and has done a good 
deal of preliminary work in regard to the breaking up of land, the erection of 
farm and other buildings, the introduction of new crops, and the physical health 
of the settlers. The ultimate success of the settlement will probably depend on 
the ability of the Association to find the necessary capital to cover the heavy 
expenditure during the early years until new crops are produced on a commercial 
basis. Previous to the entry of the United States into the war, the prospects 
—. be the whole, favourable and it is hoped that they will not be adversely 
affected.? 


THE REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION IN CosTA RICA 


A Presidential Decree of 1942 has amended the immigration 
regulations in Costa Rica. 


Admission to the country is prohibited to specified classes of persons, includ- 
ing Negroes, Chinese, Arabs, Turks, Syrians, Armenians, etc., persons suffering 
from certain diseases, beggars, vagabonds, and other groups who are deemed 
to be undesirable from the point of view of the progress and order of the Republic. 

Besides a passport and visa, on which the Decree contains detailed provisions, 
persons entering or leaving the country must hold a permit obtained in advance 
from the Immigration Department. The permit is not required of transmigrants. 

Further, any immigrant, unless formally exempted, must prove that he is 
the possessor of a sum of not less than 1,000 colones held in cash or deposited in 
the country. This provision does not apply to nationals of other Central American 
countries or to immigrant workers entering the country in organised groups. 
For such groups, however, the person responsible for their engagement must 
comply with any measures adopted in order to prevent their admission from 
having a disadvantageous effect on the employment of nationals and to end 
their employment when the reason for their admission no longer exists. 

Various measures have been adopted to prevent clandestine immigration.* 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


Waces, Hours AND WorRKING CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
WaGE STABILISATION 


In a communication to Congress on 27 April 1942 regarding 
measures to be taken in order to stabilise the cost of living the 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXI, No. 11, 11 Sept. 1939, p. a 
2 Leacue or Nations: International Assistance to Refugees, Report submitted by Sir "Herbert 
EMERSON, High Commissioner for Refugees (Geneva, Feb. 1942). 
+ La Gaceta — Diario Oficial, 5 May 1942. 
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President of the United States declared that new legislation would 
not be necessary in order to ‘‘stabilise the remuneration received 
by individuals for their work’’, but that the National War Labor 
Board would settle questions of stabilisation or adjustment of 
wages.! Since then the Board has tentatively established a general 
formula for wage stabilisation through some of its decisions on 
wage disputes. 

War Labor Board Policy Prior to the President’s Communication. 


In an important case, decided on 15 April 1942, the Board clearly outlined the 
principles on which it then intended to formulate a wage policy for the duration 
of the war?: 

(1) All workers should receive wages sufficiently high to enable them to 
maintain a standard of living compatible with health and decency. 

(2) Real wage levels which have previously been arrived at through collective 
bargaining and which do not impede maximum production should be reasonably 
protected. This does not mean that labour can expect wages to keep pace with 
upward changes in the cost of living, but wages in substandard brackets should, 
whenever possible, be raised to the standard level. 

(3) To the extent that this can be done without inflationary effects, labour 
should be encouraged to seek, through collective bargaining, reasonable upward 
wage adjustments to offset increases in the cost of living. 


The General Wage Formula Subsequent to the President's Communication. 


In the Bethlehem Steel Corporation case, decided on 16 July 1942, which 
settled wage disputes in the four companies collectively known as ‘‘Little Steel’’, 
the Board established five guiding principles which were to constitute a general 
rule for evaluating claims for wage increases*: 


(1) For the period from 1 January 1941 to May 1942, which followed a long 
period of relative stability, the cost of living increased by about 15 per cent. 
If any group of workers averaged less than a 15 per cent. increase in hourly wage 
rates during, or immediately preceding or following, this period, their established 
peacetime standards have been broken. If any group of workers averaged a 
15 per cent. wage increase or more, their established peacetime standards have 
been preserved. 

(2) Any claims for wage adjustments for the groups whose peacetime 
standards have been preserved can only be considered in terms of the inequali- 
ties or of the substandard conditions specifically referred to in the President's 
message of 27 April 1942. 

(3) Those groups whose peacetime standards have been broken are entitled 
to have these standards re-established as a stabilisation factor. 

(4) The Board, as directed by the President in his 27 April message, will 
continue to “give due consideration to inequalities and the elimination of sub- 
standards of living’’. 

(5) Approximately twenty wage disputes, still pending before the Board, 
were certified prior to the stabilisation date of 27 April. The question arises in 
these cases whether wage rates being paid on 27 April 1942 can or cannot be 
considered as “‘existing rates’’ within the meaning of the President’s message or 
whether they then had the tentative character of disputed rates. Due regard 
must be had to any factors of equity which would be arbitrarily swept away by 

‘a change of rules in the middle of the game’”’. 


A pplication of the General Formula. 


Since deciding this leading case the War Labor Board has applied its general 
formula both to allow and to refuse wage increases. On 3 August 1942 wage 
increases were recommended with the observation that the employer’s ability 
to pay should not be considered in connection with the adjustment of substandard 
wages. Further, the Board has recommended that the general formula should 
be applied in the case of voluntary wage increases, and it has sanctioned such an 
undisputed increase in a case decided on 12 August 1942. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June ." - 664. 
2 Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. X, No. 8, 20 <a 1942, p. 
3 Idem, Vol. X, No. 21, 20 July 1942, p. 679 
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On the other hand, application of the general formula has operated to deny 
wage increases. In a case decided on 27 July 1942 the Board found that wage 
increases granted since January 1941 had amounted to 25 per cent., whereas 
the cost of living had risen only 18.2 per cent. General wage increases were 
therefore denied, since the existing wages could not be accounted “‘substandard”’. 
An element of inequality was removed, however, when women’s starting rates 
were increased by 2% cents to bring them to 50 cents per hour. In another 
case decided on 5 August 1942 the same principle was applied. Since wages in 
this instance were neither substandard nor unequal, there was nothing to justify 
removing it from the operation of the general rule. The position of workers on 
the night shift was distinguished, however, by granting them a 3 cents per hour 
increase on the grounds of “‘inconvenience”’ to them. 


Definition of “Substandard” Wages. 


The President’s message required subsequent clarification of the words 
“substandard” and “inequality” with reference to wage rates and wages. A 
series of cases decided by the War Labor Board has supplied at least general 
definitions in both instances. Thus wage increases may not be precluded by the 
wage stabilisation programme if wage rates are lower than those paid by com- 
parable plants in the “same State” or are substantially lower than those paid 
in the industry as a whole. Similarly, it was held that weekly wages amounting 
to $29-31 failed to provide a decent standard of living and were therefore sub- 
standard; in addition, they were low as compared both with industry-wide 
standards and with wages paid by competitors throughout the “same general 
area”. It would also appear that wage rates below 50 cents per hour may be held 
to be substandard: in one case, starting rates were raised from 46 cents to 53 
cents; and in another, workers receiving over 50 cents per hour were granted a 
4 cents per hour increase while those receiving less than 50 cents per hour got 
a 6 cents per hour increase. On the other hand, since in yet another case wage 
rates ranged from 54 cents to 78 cents they were characterised as not being 
substandard. If work is seasonal or casual in nature, there may be a presumption 
that the wages paid are substandard. 


Definition of Wage ‘‘Inequalities’’. 

The War Labor Board stresses wage increases which tend to equalise earn- 
ings within a plant, although it may also pay attention to earnings in comparable 
plants in the same locality and in the same industry. In one instance it was 
held that female employees should receive wages equal to those received by 
male employees for equal work. An inequality may also exist if the rate received 
by employees working at hourly rates is less than that received by bonus workers. 
If of two groups of workers which have been accustomed to identical wage rates 
one has recently received an increase, a comparable increase for the other group 
may be in order to eliminate the inequality. In some cases the need for preven- 
ting migration of workers may give rise to a presumption that inequality exists. 
If an inequality in wage rates has developed between two plants in the same 
company which have traditionally enjoyed the same standards, an increase to 
eliminate it may be valid as being within the meaning of the President's message. 
On the other hand, the Board may distinguish between workers engaged in 
peacetime operations and those in war industries and proceed to deny the former 
wage increases granted for similar work to the latter. 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING Hours oF WoRK AND REsT PERIODS 


A statement of policy was issued on 28 July 1942 by representa- 
tives of the War and Navy Departments, the Maritime Commission, 
the Public Health Service, the War Manpower Commission, the 
War Production Board, the Commerce Department, and the 
Department of Labor, setting forth four major standards to be 
recommended to war contractors and other war production agencies 
concerning optimum hours of work and working conditions. 


Daily and Weekly Hours. 


Daily and weekly hours of employees should be re-examined to ensure those 
schedules which will maintain maximum output over a long war period. While a 
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40-hour week is generally accepted in peacetime, there is widespread and in- 
creasing agreement, as a result of actual experience in the United States and 
other countries, that the 48-hour week approximates to the best working schedule 
for sustained efficiency in most industrial operations. Plants which are now em- 
ploying workers longer than 48 hours should analyse their present situation 
with respect to output and to time lost because of absenteeism, accident, illness, 
and fatigue. They should re-examine the possibilities of training additional 
workers now, in order to lessen the need for excessive overtime in the future. 
Furthermore, when plants drawing on the same labour market compete for 
labour through the device of offering heavy overtime payment, the resulting 
unrest and turnover interfere with war production. In order to stop this type 
of labour pirating, there should be uniformity in the hours schedules of plants 
in the same industrial area. 


Weekly Day of Rest. 

One scheduled day of rest for the individual approximately every seven days 
should be a universal and invariable rule. The seven-day working week for 
individuals is injurious to health, production, and morale. Only in extreme 
emergencies and for a limited period of time should workers or supervisors forgo 
the weekly day of rest. 


Meal Periods. 


A 30-minute meal period in mid-shift is desirable for men and women from 
the standpoint of the workers’ health and from that of productivity. In occupa- 
tions that involve contact with poisonous substances, workers must have time 
to wash before eating. 


Annual Holidays. 


Annual holidays are conducive to sustained production. Industry should 
plan holiday programmes so that they are staggered and spread over the longest 
possible period. No department of a war production plant should be shut down 
because of holidays except where the shut-down would not curtail production.! 


State AcTION TO MEET WARTIME REQUIREMENTS 


At a Conference held on 8 July 1942, the State Labor Com- 
missioners from leading industrial States, officials of the federal 
Labor Department, and representatives of the Army and Navy 
and Maritime Commission reviewed the experience of the past 
six months in administering State labour laws under war con- 
ditions. The Conference reaffirmed the statement of policy and 
recommendations relating to the administration of State labour 
laws which had been adopted at a similar meeting on 29 December 
1941 concerning standards for wartime application of reasonable 
hours, fair working conditions and proper safeguards for health 
and safety.? 


Reports at the Conference indicated that 22 States had in the preceding 
six months granted 2,446 and denied 411 variations from State laws regulating 
hours and conditions of work primarily for women and minors. The exemptions 
granted have been for temporary adjustments in the State hours laws for short 
periods in order to enable industry to train new help and supervisors to man 
additional shifts. 

The Conference reported that the policy which has been applied by the 
States for the temporary adjustment of labour laws to meet emergency condi- 
tions was proving effective in meeting bottleneck situations and had served to 





1 Orrice OF WAR INFORMATION: Press Release, 28 July 1942. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 568. The July 1942 issue of 
the Review gave, under the title ‘‘Suspension of State Legislation Restricting Hours of Work and 
Holidays”, an analysis of State action in respect to hours of work and holidays for the duration 
of the war. The attention of the Review has been called to the fact that this title might be mis- 
leading since the State laws referred to, with the e tion of that of Kentucky, provide only 
for temporary relaxation of the existing standards, under specific conditions and in accordance 
with the statement of policy mentioned above. 
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maintain the sound labour standards that were essential for maximum war 
production. The procedures developed by the States for meeting emergency 
situations were functioning to the satisfaction of the agencies responsible for 
procuring war materials. The conference recommended that the United States 
Department of Labor should serve as a clearing house between the State Labor 
Departments and Federal agencies on matters connected with the relaxation 
of State labour laws which cannot be settled locally.! 


AMENDMENTS TO THE IRAQ LaBour Law 


The Iraq Law No. 36 of 13 May 1942 contains substantial 
amendments to the Labour Law No. 72 of 17 May 1936?, which 
have been made in the light of the experience gained since the 
passing of the principal Law. They are briefly summarised below. 


Rest Periods and Holidays. 


Under the new Law every worker is entitled to a midday rest of half an hour 
if his working day is less than 8 hours, and one hour if it is 8 hours or more; no 
midday rest is due if the period of work is 5 hours or less. Moreover, a rest 
interval, not to be considered as part of the working hours, is to be allowed to 
all or part of the workers in the industrial undertaking at one time. Special 
rules will fix the rest periods granted during the summer months. 

The. weekly rest continues to be fixed at 24 consecutive hours, on full pay, 
after each period of six days of work. 

A monthly holiday with pay is now granted at the rate of one day’s leave 
per month of service (formerly 10 days a year). The date of this leave is fixed 
by the employer, who may refuse to grant it if the worker's request for leave 
is delayed for more than two months. If the worker is required to work during 
his holiday, he is entitled to double pay. If his employment is terminated before 
he has had his leave, he will receive his regular wages in respect of the days of 
leave due to him. 

Sick leave, also with full pay, is allowed at the rate of 4 days for every three 
months’ service (formerly 15 days a year). 


Employment of Children. 


The Law of 1936 had prohibited the employment of young persons under 
15 years of age in industrial undertakings. Under the new Law, the minimum 
age for admission to employment has n lowered to 12 years. Moreover, 
children between the ages of 10 and 12 years may receive, during not more than 
4 hours a day, training in technical schools or charitable schools and institutions; 
or with the permission of the competent Minister they may be employed for 
purposes of training at wages fixed by him provided that their number does not 
exceed 20 per cent. of the number of workers employed in the undertaking. 


Night Work. 


Section 5 of the 1936 Law, which continues to apply, prohibited the employ- 
ment at night of all workers, irrespective of sex or age, under conditions and 
subject to exceptions in conformity with those provided in the international 
Night Work (Women) Convention, No. 4, 1919. New provisions have been added 
which implicitly allow the employment at night of adult men on a shift system, 
the employer being compelled to arrange the work in such a way that each 
shift works alternately two weeks by night and two weeks by day. Women 
and young persons under 15 years of age may not be employed at night. 


Maternity Protection. 


The new Law has extended the period of maternity leave on full pay preceding 
the confinement from two to three weeks, the period already fixed by the 1936 
Law for the leave following confinement. Moreover, regulations are to be issued 
to determine the conditions of work of pregnant and nursing women. 





1 U.S. DerparRTMENT OF LABOR: Press Releases, 10 and 15 July 1942. 
2Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, 20 July 1936, p. 70. 
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Workmen's Compensation. 


The provisions of the 1936 Law regarding compensation for industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases are clarified by the new legislation, which provides, 
moreover, that the final liability for the payment of compensation shall rest 
with the owner of the undertaking even if the execution of the work has been 
entrusted to one or more contractors. 


Compensation for Dismissal. 


An employer who wishes to discharge a worker must give him one week’s 
notice in writing or pay him a week’s wages in lieu of notice. In addition he 
must pay him compensation equal to two weeks’ wages for each year of service 
in excess of four.! 


MintmuM WAGES IN RUMANIA 


By a decision of the Rumanian Under-Secretary of State for 
Supply, undertakings have been authorised to raise wages for all 
classes of workers within the limits fixed by the Legislative Decree 
of 1 October 1941, as amended by the Decree of 30 December 
1941, concerning the wartime regulation of labour conditions.” 


For the purpose of the decision the different localities are divided into three 
regions’, for each of which minimum monthly rates are fixed for unskilled workers 
in industry and commercial workers of similar standing, as follows: 





Region 





II III 





lei lei 


Rate up to 31 July 1942: 
Men 3,250 2,900 


Women ‘| 2,450 2,150 
Young persons of 14-18 years 1,650 1,450 


Rate from 1 August 1942: 
Men ‘ 4,600 4, 
Women : 3, 
Young persons of 14-18 years 2, 


100 
100 
050 




















_ To the minimum wages specified above, a family allowance should be added, 
amounting to 400 lei in respect of each child under 14 years. If the wages and 
family allowances paid by the employer are higher than the prescribed minimum, 
they may not be reduced. 

The difference between the monthly minimum rates in force up to 1 August 
1942 and those payable after that date will be paid in kind, in the shape of 
foodstuffs and articles of prime necessity, by those employers who are bound by 
section 11 of the Legislative Decree of 1 October 1941 to secure the food supply 
of their employees. 

The application of the decision on minimum wages may not be used by the 
undertaking as a reason for increasing the sale price of its products.‘ 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 179; No. 6, June 1942, p. 668. 

? Region I comprises Bucarest, Ploesti, Sibiu and Timisoara; region II comprises Alba-Iulia, 
Arad, Bacau, Braila, Campina, Campulung (Muscel), Craiova, Focsani, Galatz, Giurgiu, Iasi, 
Lupeni, Petrosani (Hunedoara), Pitesti, Resita, Sinaia, Targoviste, Turda, Cetatea-Alba, Balti, 
Chisinau, Cernauti and Beius; region III comprises all places not mentioned in the preceding 
two regions. 

‘ Communication to the I.L.O. 
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LaBouR INSPECTION AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE IN FRANCE 
REORGANISATION OF THE LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT INSPECTORATE 


The French Labour and Employment Inspectorate was re- 
organised by an Act of 31 October 1941, which defined the relations 
between the Inspectorate and the local administrative authorities 
and considerably enlarged the staff of inspectors. 


Apart from its ordinary functions under the legislation in force, the Labour 
and Employment Inspectorate represents the Secretary of State for Labour 
before the local administrative eutherities and is responsible for supervising the 
employment offices. It is placed directly under the Labour Department in the 
central administration, subject to the supreme authority of the Secretary-General 
for Labour and Employment. 

The staff of the Inspectorate consists of two general inspectors, one divisional 
inspector for each regional prefecture, 30 assistant divisional inspectors (men and 
women ), 254 men inspectors, and 45 women inspectors. The divisional inspectors 
also act as regional directors of labour and employment. Inspectors responsible 
for acting as departmental directors of labour may be appointed from among 
the 254 inspectors. 


Functions of Inspectors. 


The regulations deal in particular with the functions of the regional and 
departmental directors of labour and employment. 

The divisional inspector is the regional director of labour and employment 
in the area assigned to him. As divisional inspector, he supervises the applica- 
tion in his area of the laws and regulations which it is the duty of the Labour 
and Employment Inspectorate to enforce. As regional director, he co-ordinates 
the work of the departmental labour and employment services and is responsible 
for the technical and financial supervision of the regional employment office, 
whose director is placed under his authority. In either capacity, he may make 
any enquiry he considers necessary or which he is required to undertake. In 
carrying out his work he is assisted by one or euch Givlalooad inspectors. 


A labour inspector who is required to act as departmental director of labour 
and employment is placed under the orders of the divisional inspector. The 
area for which he is competent, normally the department in which he is resident, 
may, by way of exception and under an order of the Secretary of State for Labour, 
be extended to all or part of the area of one or more neighbouring departments. 
As inspector, he is responsible for supervising the —— in his department 


of the laws and regulations which it is the duty of the Labour and Employment 
Inspectorate to enforce. As departmental director, he has sole responsibility for 
maintaining relations with the administrative authorities in his department. 
In addition, he is responsible for the technical and financial supervision of the 
departmental employment office, whose director is placed under his authority. 
The labour inspector who acts as departmental director of labour and employ- 
ment may be assisted in his work by one or more inspectors (men or women). 


Controllers of Employment. 


To assist the labour inspectors in their work of supervision, enquiry, etc., 
a staff of controllers of employment has been formed, to whom assistant controllers 
may be added. 

The controllers of employment have right of access to all undertakings covered 
by the provisions which it is the duty of the labour inspectors to enforce, in the 
same conditions as the labour inspectors, and to consult the registers and docu- 
ments specified in the Labour Code. They are authorised to record contraven- 
tions. They are under an obligation not to reveal any manufacturing secrets or 
working processes in general with which they may become acquainted in the 
performance of their duties.! 


CREATION OF A NaTIonaAL HycGrene INSTITUTE 
By an Act of 11 November 1941 a National Hygiene Institute 


was set up in Paris and attached to the Secretariat of State for the 
Family and Public Health. 


1 Journal officiel, 19 Nov. 1941, p. 4958. 
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The function of the National Hygiene Institute is to promote and carry out 
laboratory work of direct interest to public health; to study the conditions of 
using and the practical methods of applying the results of scientific research of 
all kinds, more especially by the equipment of experimental stations (sanitation, 
disinfection, etc.) and the extension of the scope of experiments (epidemiology, 
general prophylaxis of contagious diseases, nutrition problems, etc.); to com- 
pare the results of the enquiries made in various communities with those of 
laboratory research (nutrition and state of health, under-nourishment and 
tuberculosis, etc.); to collect and keep up-to-date full documentation on the 
health situation in the country and public hygiene in general; to undertake or 
encourage the publication of works likely to supplement such documentation; 
and to facilitate the preparation of text books and popular editions of the said 
works. 

The Institute is divided into four sections: epidemiology; general hygiene; 
nutrition; and social diseases (cancer, syphilis, tuberculosis, alcoholism). Labora- 
tories and institutions for practical work are attached to each section. 

The Institute is managed by a governing body, the composition of which is 
defined in the Act, and by a director, who is appointed by the Secretary of 
State for the Family and Public Health on the recommendation of the gover- 
ning body.! 


PORTUGUESE REGULATIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN 
ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 


The conditions in which foreigners may exercise the profession 
of engineer or architect in Portugal have been governed by an 
Act of 19 March 1942. 


According to this Act only persons of Portuguese nationality holding diplomas 
have the right to take up the profession of engineer or architect in Portugal. 
Women of Portuguese origin who have lost their nationality by marriage retain 
the right to take up these professions. 

Naturalised foreigners may not take up these professions until ten years 
have elapsed since their naturalisation. An exception to this rule is allowed in 
the case of (1) persons who were lawfully engaged in their profession at the 
date of promulgation of the Act; (2) persons born in Portugal and having obtained 
their diploma there; and (3) persons who were lawfully engaged in their pro- 
fession before obtaining naturalisation. 

Further, foreign engineers and architects may be authorised to engage in 
their profession in the following cases: 


(1) Necessity for scientific and technical research; 

(2) For teaching purposes; 

(3) A duly ascertained shortage of specialised Portuguese engineers and 
architects with experience in a particular technical branch; 

(4) Work in the service of foreign undertakings or companies temporarily 
carrying on business in Portugal; 

(5) For the installation of machinery or plant and the checking of their 
proper working, if the engineer or architect has been recommended for the 
purpose by the manufacturer. In this case a permit is granted for a period not 
exceeding one year which may be renewed up to a maximum of five years. 


In the last three cases, a Portuguese engineer or architect must be engaged 
as an assistant to any foreign engineer or architect who has received a permit. 
In case (3)—shortage of specialised Portuguese engineers and architects—the 
Portuguese engineer or architect to be selected must be a probationer or person 
holding a scholarship, designated by the Portuguese Government, and no extra 
expense may be incurred in this connection by the undertaking or company 
concerned. In other cases, the salary of the additional engineer or architect 
engaged will be paid by the undertaking or company. Except for the installa- 
tion of machinery, foreign engineers and architects must first register with 
the national organisation of engineers or architects, as the case may be, before 
they can obtain a permit to engage in their profession. 


1 Idem, 6 Dec. 1941, p. 5272. 
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Foreign engineers and architects who were permanently engaged in their 
profession in Portugal at the date the Act came into force may continue to be 
so engaged when they have received legal authorisation. Within 90 days of the 
date of promulgation of the Act they had to send a declaration to the police 
authorities stating their identity, the place in which they were carrying on their 

rofession, and the amount of the professional tax paid in the previous year. 
his declaration must be renewed during January of each year. 

If only a temporary permit to engage in the profession is granted, it will 
lapse as soon as the reasons for which it was granted have ceased to exist. 

Foreign students who have been registered for the current year at the Por- 
tuguese colleges for engineers, or for the courses in architecture at the Fine 
Arts colleges, or for the courses in the Faculty of Sciences preparing for admis- 
sion to the engineers’ colleges may engage in their profession after having obtained 
their diploma. 

The Act fixes penalties for contraventions and enumerates the departments 
and services responsible for supervising its application. The provisions of the 
Act do not affect any reciprocity clauses, present or future, between Portugal 
and other countries.! 


THE REGULATION OF CONDITIONS OF WorK IN BELGIUM 
COMPENSATION FOR DISMISSAL ON CLOSING Down oF UNDERTAKING 


An account has been given in these pages of the Order of 13 
March 1942 by which the occupation authority in Belgium reserved 
to itself the right to order the total or partial closing down of 
undertakings as a means of creating reserves of man-power to 
meet German needs.? Since such Orders throw a large number of 
persons out of work for whom no employment can be found, an 
Order was issued on 29 May 1942 to provide for the payment of 
dismissal allowances. 


When the Army Command orders the closing down of an undertaking, or 
part thereof, by a specified date, the contracts of employment of the employees 
concerned will expire on the same date, except in the case of persons whose 
services are retained with the consent of the employment office, especially those 
retained for maintenance purposes. 

An employee whose contract expires in this way is entitled to compensation 
for the termination of his employment, at the rate of one month's salary, that 
is, one-twelfth of his salary in 1941, excluding any allowances in cash and sup- 
plementary income. An employee who has worked with the undertaking for not 
less than five years is entitled to a further month’s compensation, the amount of 
compensation being increased by one month’s pay for each additional five years’ 
service with the same undertaking. The years of employment with the under- 
taking before the employee reached the age of 25 years are not taken into consider- 
ation. In no case may the compensation exceed six months’ pay. 

Jews are not entitled to compensation for dismissal. The authority responsible 
for the regulation of labour conditions may, if it considers this necessary for 
economic or social reasons, withhold or reduce the compensation for dismissal 
payable by certain undertakings or due to certain employees, and fix the period 
within which payment must be made. 

Severe penalties of imprisonment and fine are fixed for contravention of 
the provisions of the Order.* 


Tue Status oF JEwisH WoRKERS 


The German Army Command for Belgium and the North 
of France issued an Order on 11 March 1942 providing that the 
conditions of employment of Jews must be governed by special 





1 Diario do Govérno, No. 64, 19 Mar. 1942. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, t. 1942, p. 347. 

_ 3 Verordnungsblatt des Militarbefehlshabers in Belgien und Nordfrankreich, 30 May 1942, p. 
CR 
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regulations, whatever the work on which they are employed. 
These regulations were laid down in an Order of 8 May 1942. 


The new regulations are on the lines of those adopted with respect to the 
employment of Jewish workers in Germany under the Order of the German 
Minister of Labour.1. Thus Jewish workers and salaried employees are entitled 
to payment solely in respect of work actually performed. In particular, they 
receive no sick pay or holiday pay, no additional pay for work done on Sundays 
and public holidays or for overtime, and no bonuses of any kind. The Order 
adds that family allowances and housing allowances in the case of men separated 
from their families may be granted only with the consent of the employment 
authorities. 

The rules concerning the termination of Jewish workers’ contracts are also 
the same in Belgium as in Germany. Any dispute arising out of a contract of 
employment entered into with a Jew is referred to the competent Army Com- 
mand or Army High Command. 

Lastly the Order makes it compulsory for Jews to accept such employment 
as is assigned to them by the employment offices. They may be engaged only 
in groups, which must be separated from the rest of the staff, and if they are 
employed away from home they must be housed in separate centres.? 

As in Germany, Jews may not be employed as apprentices or learners.* 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


SocrtaL WELFARE IN CHINA 


In a statement to the press on 15 April 1942, Mr. Ku Cheng 
Kang, Chinese Minister of Social Affairs, described the objectives 
which have been pursued by his Ministry since its creation in 
November 1940, and, in particular, its policy in the field of social 
relief. Extracts from the statement are given below. 


Social welfare covers a large area. It includes social insurance, social service, 
labour welfare, children’s welfare, and vocational guidance. Its funds and per- 
sonnel being limited, the Ministry obviously cannot finance all these activities. 
Consequently, its policy is to encourage and help private institutions already 
in existence. Organisations or services initiated by the Ministry are to serve as 
examples for private efforts. 

Experts and scholars whose help has been enlisted by the Ministry have 
finished drafting a Social Insurance Bill, which will soon be presented to the 
Government for adoption. Apart from this, the Ministry has promoted the 
welfare of workers in two ways: first, by strict enforcement of the Government’s 
labour policy; and, second, by allocating specific funds for welfare work. The 
Ministry has instructed its subordinate organs, factories, and trade unions to 
operate clinics, schools, dining rooms, and dormitories for employees . . . 

Relief activities did not begin with the formation of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, but the Ministry is trying to give a new orientation to the people's 
attitude towards relief. Hitherto, relief projects were launched out of sympathy 
or pity for the sufferers, while the new attitude is one of responsibility towards 
the under-privileged and the victims of forces beyond their control. The drafting 
of a Social Relief Bill to regulate existing relief institutions and provide better 
care for the sufferers is engaging the Ministry’s attention. 

Active instead of passive methods will be used in dealing with the necessitous. 
Whenever possible, individuals will be helped to start life anew and to regain 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, Pp 439. 
ra 


2 Verordnungsblatt des Militarbefehlshabers in Belgien und Nordfran 
§ [dem, 15 May 1942, p. 911. 


ich, 18 Mar. 1942, p. 857. 
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their self-respect by acquiring useful skills or learning trades. In Chungking 
the Ministry is operating an experimental relief institution to serve as a model. 


The Social Relief Bill referred to in the Minister’s statement 
provides for the establishment in the course of the period 1942- 
1944 of relief institutions under the supervision of the Ministry 
in the provincial capitals and in the administrative districts of 
certain provinces.! 


The experimental relief institution in Chungking comprises a hospital and 
maternity ward, a workshop and departments for children, the aged, the disabled, 
and the homeless. The institution will supply outdoor as well as indoor relief. 
It is intended to train the inmates to become self-supporting and the products 
of the workshop are expected to meet the cost of maintaining the institution.? 


SoctaL INSURANCE REFORM IN ECUADOR 


On 26 July 1942 the Government of Ecuador signed an Act 
which makes important amendments in the existing scheme of 
social insurance. These reforms, which have been under the con- 
sideration of the National Insurance Institute for some time, are 
based on the earlier project of the Chairman of the Institute, Dr. 
Fidel Lépez Arteta, and on actuarial estimates and technical 
studies carried out over a period of two years by Dr. Emil Schoen- 
baum, actuarial consultant to the International Labour Office.* 

The reforms concern, on the one hand, the Insurance Fund for 
Private Employees and Wage Earners, and on the other hand, the 
Pension Fund (for employees of the State, the municipalities, 
other financially autonomous public authorities, and banks); both 
these funds are affiliated to the National Institute. 


Scope. 


The new Act makes insurance compulsory for all private employees, wage 
earners, and apprentices, and also for public employees. Nevertheless, as regards 
agricultural workers, domestic servants, home workers, and occasional or tempo- 
rary workers, the Act provides that the insurance scheme shall apply to them 
with suitable modifications when the National Insurance Institute judges proper 
and after the necessary investigations and calculations have been made. 

The Act does not lay down any maximum or minimum limits of remunera- 
tion for determining the scope of insurance; the mere fact of rendering services 
to another person, or working under a contract of employment, or by nomina- 
tion, carries with it liability to insurance. 


Risks Covered and Benefits. 


The insurance scheme consists of three branches: sickness and maternity; 
invalidity, old age, and death; industrial accidents and occupational diseases. 

In case of sickness, the insured person is entitled to necessary medical and 
surgical attendance and medicines, and, in case of incapacity, to a cash allowance; 
the rate of the cash allowance will be fixed by regulations to be issued later. 

An insured woman is entitled during pregnancy, confinement, and the puer- 

rium to the necessary obstetrical attendance and to a cash benefit, which will 
ikewise be prescribed later. For the family of the insured person, the National 
Institute may introduce a voluntary insurance scheme. 

It should be noted that under the previous legislation no provision was made 
for cash benefits, and the medical benefits were very restricted. The medical 
and pharmaceutical benefits for the members of both the insurance funds affi- 
liated to the Institute will be administered through a medical department set 


1 National Herald (Chungking), 21 Apr. 1942. 
2 Communication to the TLO:: 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 215. 
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up by the Insurance Fund for Private Employees and Wage Earners. The 
Institute envisages 26 weeks as the maximum period for the grant of medical 
and pharmaceutical benefits and of the cash allowance, and 40 per cent. as the 
rate of the latter. 

The Act provides that insured persons who fulfil the conditions to be prescribed 
in the rules shall be entitled to invalidity and old-age pensions, the rates of which 
shall not be less than a prescribed minimum. Pensions already granted which 
are below the minimum will be brought up to it when the new Act is put into 
force. 

According to an official publication of the National Institute, it is proposed 
that the rules should lay down as a condition for the grant of an invalidity 
pension that the insured person should have contributed for five years, though 
six months’ contributions would be sufficient if the invalidity were due to an 
industrial accident or occupational disease. It should be noted that under the 
previous legislation invalidity, in order to be pensionable, must arise out of and 
in the course of employment, whereas the new Act makes no reference to the 
cause of the invalidity. 

The Institute proposes that the invalidity pension should consist of a basic 
sum equal to 40 per cent. of the average wages earned during the last five years, 
plus 1.25 per cent. of the same average for each contribution year in excess of 
five. The previous legislation provided for pensions amounting to 60 per cent. 
of the wages in respect of which contributions were paid during the last five 
years. 

The Institute proposes to grant the old-age pension at the age of 55 after 
30 years of recognised service. Nevertheless, persons who are still working when 
they reach the age of 65 would be entitled to the pension after only 15 years’ 
service. The rate of the old-age pension would be calculated in the same way as 
that of the invalidity pension, that is to say, it would consist of the basic sum 
varying with the wages received in the last five years and an increment varying 
with contributions. It is interesting to observe that this plan of a basic pension 
with increments varying with the time spent in insurance or contributions paid 
is being increasingly favoured in projects for the reform of social insurance 
schemes, as, for example, in the Chilean Bill', the Mexican Bill?, and the Bill 
for the introduction of social insurance in Argentina drafted by Mr. Di Tella.* 

The Act provides for the grant of pensions to the widows of insured persons 
or pensioners and to each child of a deceased insured person or pensioner. In 
the absence of widow and children, a benefit will be paid to the parents and 
brothers and sisters of the deceased. The Act leaves the qualifying conditions 
for the payment of survivors’ pensions to be prescribed by the rules. In this 
connection the Institute proposes a qualifying period of five contribution years 
instead of the ten years laid down in the existing legislation. The widow's pension 
would be granted to the widow or incapacitated widower, and the orphan’s pen- 
sion to children under 15 or, if their education is continued, under 21, and with- 
out regard to age if they are incapacitated. 


Financial Resources. 


The cost of insurance against industrial accidents and occupational diseases 
will be borne exclusively by the employer and the premiums will be in propor- 
tion to their wages bills and vary according to the degree of risk represented by 
the undertaking or the work. The cost of covering the other risks will be shared 
by the insured persons, the employers, and the State. 

As regards the Pension Fund, the Act lays down that the insured person 
and the employer (the municipality or public authority) shall each contribute 
7 per cent. of the salary. The State, in its capacity of employer, will pay 3 per 
cent. of salaries. Furthermore, the State must pay a subsidy equal to 40 per cent. 
of the pension expenditure of the Fund. Officials of the judicial system and 
other public services whose remuneration is not fixed in the national budget, 
and voluntarily insured persons, will pay 14 per cent. of their remuneration or 
declared income, that is to say, the employer's as well as the insured person’s 
share of the contribution. The pensioners of the Fund and members of the 
armed forces contribute 1 per cent. of their pensions and pay respectively. 





1 Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 453. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 347. 
* Ibid., p. 343. 
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The previous legislation fixed the contributions of insured persons and employers 
at 5 per cent of salaries for each. 

The revenue of the Insurance Fund-for Private Employees and Wage Earners 
consists of the following items: (a) the insured person's contribution of 5 per 
cent. of his basic wage; (6) the employer's contribution of 7 per cent. of the 
basic wage; (c) the State subsidy derived from taxes on intestate successions, 
part of the inheritance and legacy tax, an additional income tax on incomes 
exceeding 12,000 pesos a year, and a proportion of the postal revenue. 

Employers are empowered to deduct the insured persons’ contributions from 
their wages. Under the previous legislation the employer's contribution was 
only 5 per cent. of wages. 


Organisation. 


The new Act maintains the National Insurance Institute as the body respon- 
sible for administering social insurance through its two affiliated Funds. The 
Institute directs and supervises the administration of the scheme and is em- 
powered to draw up and amend the rules of the two Funds, and to approve their 
internal regulations and their budgets and accounts. The Institute also draws 
up the actuarial balance sheets and reviews the contracts and decisions of the 
Funds which are submitted for its approval or advice. Moreover, the Institute 
decides appeals from the decisions of the Funds in cases of dispute between 
them and insured persons. 

There is no appeal from the decision of the Institute. The Institute itself 
is responsible to the Minister of Social Insurance. As under the previous legisla- 
tion, the Institute is administered by a directorate consisting of two members 
appointed by the Government, a member of the judiciary, the Professor of 
Sociology in the University, the Director of Public Assistance, the Director of 
Labour, and the managers of the Insurance and Pension Funds. The Act lays 
down expressly that the Institute shall have an actuarial department, whose 
Chief shall be appointed by the President with the approval of the Institute. 

Both the Pension Fund and the Insurance Fund keep their present constitu- 
tion of governing body, executive committee, and manager, and their tripartite 
administration through the representatives of the State, insured persons, and 
employers. The Act specifies that, when insured persons have been legally 
organised in groups throughout the Republic, the Institute shall issue regulations 
for the election of their representatives to the governing bodies from among 
candidates proposed by the trade unions. 

The Act makes it obligatory to establish a civil service career for the em- 
ployees of the Funds, and in this connection the regulations must prescribe the 
conditions for admission and provide for security of tenure for officials and 
employees, promotion, etc. 


Investments. 


The Act requires that the investments of social insurance moneys shall 
comply with the conditions of safety and yield, but that preference shall be given, 
other conditions being equal, to those which offer the greatest social and econo- 
mic utility. Investment operations will be governed by a plan decided on by the 
directorate of the Institute on the basis of the proposals of the Funds. 

The Act empowers the Institute to authorise the two Funds to make joint 
investments and provides, in particular, that it may set up pawnshops throughout 
the Republic. 


Voluntary Insurance. 


The Act authorises the introduction of voluntary insurance, under conditions 
to be determined later, for all workers not liable to insurance, such as persons 
working on their own account. 

Employers may take out additional insurance for their compulsorily insured 
workpeople either on an individual or a group basis, according to tariffs to be 
determined later. 

For the operations of voluntary and additional insurance the Insurance 
Fund will organise a special section, separately financed, having its own invest- 
ments, and charged with its own administrative expenses. 


Transitional Provisions. 


The Act leaves it for the Funds to determine in their rules the extent to 
which contributions previous to its entry into force shall be taken into account, 
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In this connection the Pension Fund will determine the period of recognised 
service before January 1943, including service before 1928, when the previous 
legislation came into force. 

Persons affiliated to the insurance fund who entered insurance at an advanced 
age will be accorded special treatment as regards the rates and conditions of 
award of invalidity, old-age and survivors’ pensions.! 


CENTRALISATION OF SocIAL INSURANCE IN RUMANIA 


By a Legislative Decree of 4 March 1942 the Governing Body 
of the Central Social Insurance Fund in Rumania has been dis- 
solved; new members have been appointed, but by the Govern- 
ment. A Legislative Decree of 23 March 1942 provides for the 
reorganisation of the administrative structure of the general 
social insurance scheme on a centralised basis. 


This is the third time that the administration of the Rumanian social in- 
surance scheme has been re-organised since the war began. The Social Insurance 
Act of 1938, like its predecessors of 1912 and 1933, provided for a central fund, 
administering pension insurance and exercising general supervision, and for local 
funds administering sickness insurance; both central and local funds were managed 
by elected bodies, representing employers and insured persons. By a Legislative 
Decree of 17 October 1940 the elected bodies were replaced by smaller bodies 
composed of persons appointed by the Government, and numerous consultative 
and technical committees were abolished. But a Legislative Decree of 19 March 
1941 repealed that of 1940, and re-established the elected bodies of the central 
and local funds. 

The new Decrees of March 1942, besides restoring the principle of nomina- 
tion for the constitution of the Governing Body of the Central Fund, have swept 
away entirely the administrative bodies of the local funds. In justification of 
the abolition of these latter, the explanatory memorandum points to the waste 
incurred in paying indemnities to 25 committees of management, the weakness 
of central direction, the lack of a uniform policy in the 25 local funds, and the 
fact that, since the cost of sickness insurance is borne by a central fund, genuine 
autonomy is impossible for them. The local funds are replaced by local offices 
serving as agencies for the central fund.? 


MINERS’ PENSIONS IN HUNGARY 


A Hungarian Order, No. 300 of 5 April 1942, codifies and 
amends the pension insurance scheme for wage earners in mining 
undertakings and industrial establishments connected therewith. 
The qualifying period is shortened and a fixed sum replaces a frac- 
tion of the insured person’s wage as the basic pension. 


Old-age pensions will henceforth be granted under the following conditions: 
(a) at age 65 after 400 contribution weeks (instead of 10 years as hitherto); 
(6) at age 60 after 2,000 contributions weeks (unchanged);(c) at age 60 after 
1,250 contribution weeks in underground work (unchanged). 

The qualifying period for invalidity and survivors’ pensions is reduced to 
200 contribution weeks. Future pensions will consist of a basic pension of 120 
pengés a year, a supplement of 30 pengés, and an increment proportionate to 
the number of contribution weeks. The widow’s pension is half that to which 
her husband was or would have been entitled. 

The Order provides a new benefit in the form of an allowance for the children 
or grandchildren maintained by the insured person; the allowance, which is 
added to the pension, amounts to 10 per cent. thereof for each child.* 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Communication to the ein, Monitorul Oficial, 5 and 24 Mar. 1942. 


3 Communication to the I.L.O. 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


Wipows’ PENSIONS IN AUSTRALIA 


An Act to provide non-contributory pensions for widows was 
passed in Australia by the Commonwealth Legislature on 28 
May 1942 and came into force on 20 July. The Bill, giving effect 
to the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’, 
thus adds widows to the beneficiaries of the non-contributory 
pension scheme, which since 1908 has covered the invalid and the 


aged. 
Pensions will be granted, subject to means tests, to three classes of widows: 


(1) Widows of any age maintaining at least one child under 16 (all children 
except the first are provided for under the Child Endowment Act*). The maxi- 
mum pension is £78 a year; the value of house and furniture are disregarded 
for the purpose of the means test. 

(2) Widows aged 50 or over without children. Maximum pension: £65. 

(3) Widows under age 50 without children. An allowance of 25s. a week 
for not more than 6 months, if the widow is indigent (e.g. if she has no more 
than £50 after the expenses of her husband's illness and funeral have been 


paid). 


A widow’s pension is also granted to (1)a wife whose husband is an inmate 
of a mental hospital; (2) a deserted wife who has taken legal action against her 
husband; (3) a wife who has been granted a divorce from her husband and has 
not remarried; and (4) a woman who has lived on a bona fide permanent domestic 
basis with the deceased for the three years immediately before his death. 

It is estimated that pensions will be payable under the Act to 30,000 widows 
and 21,000 children, and will cost £1,600,000 a year.* 


SERVICEMEN’S DEPENDANTS’ ALLOWANCES IN THE UNITED STATES 
The Servicemen’s Dependants’ Allowance Act of 23 June 1942 


provides family allowances for the dependants of enlisted men of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard of the United 
States. The family allowance, which is paid monthly, consists of 
two parts: a Government contribution and an allotment deducted 
from the pay of the service man. 


Beneficiaries. 


There are two classes of beneficiaries of family allowances. Class A includes 
the wife, legitimate or legally adopted children, stepchildren living in the man’s 
household, illegitimate children for whom the man is responsible, and divorced 
wife to whom he is bound to pay alimony. Class B includes the man’s parents, 
grandparents, grandchildren, brothers or sisters who are found to be dependent 
upon him for a substantial portion of their support. Children, brothers and 
sisters must be under age 18 or incapable of self-support. 


Rates of Allowance. 


The Government's contribution to Class A dependants is fixed at the follow- 
ing monthly rates: 
(1) $28 for wife, when there is no child; 
(2) $40 for wife and one child and $10 for each additional child; 
(3) $20 for one child when there is no wife; 
im. $30 for two children when there is no wife, and $10 for each additional 
child; 
6) In addition to any amounts payable under (1)-(4), $20 for a divorced 
wife. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 459. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 406. 
3 Sydney Morning Herald, 15, 20, and oT) May; 21 July 1942. 
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The Government's contribution to Class B dependants, which cannot exceed 
$50, is as follows: 


(1) $15 for one parent or grandparent and $5 for each grandchild, brother 


or sister; 
(2) $25 for two parents or grandparents and $5 for each grandchild, 


brother or sister; ; : 
(3) $5 for each grandchild, brother or sister, where there is no parent. 


The man’s allotment is fixed at $22 a month where the Government is con- 
tributing to a dependant of either class. It is increased by $5 if the Government 
is contributing to dependants in both classes; in this case the $22 is assigned to 
the Class A dependants, and the $5 to the Class B dependants.' 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


RECENT TRENDS IN LABOUR ORGANISATION IN CHINA 


According to information supplied by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, model trade unions of industrial and agricultural workers 
have recently been set up in China, to serve as an example for 
the improvement of the existing unions whose functioning has 
proved to be inefficient, and for the setting up of new unions. 


Since July 1941, 18 such model unions have been founded for industrial 
workers in the provinces of Szechwan, Kwangsi, Kwangtung, Kweichow, Yunnan, 
Shensi, and Hunan, and they cater for such workers as rickshaw coolies, electrical 
workers, iron workers, tailors, printing workers, and general workers. 

The model unions undertake to investigate the living conditions of their 
members. They are required to promote the establishment of co-operative 
stores, baths, canteens, hostels, writing rooms, clinics and employment exchanges 
for the members and their families. Provision is also made for mutual aid in 
wedding and burial expenses. Members are called upon to participate in various 
types of voluntary war work. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs has appointed inspectors who have been 
sent to the various localities to direct and supervise these model trade unions, 
which receive monthly subsidies ranging from 400 to 1,000 Chinese dollars. The 
unions are required to send in quarterly reports to the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
Should any of the unions fail to carry out its functions in a proper way, the 
subsidy will be stopped, and its charter as a model trade union may be suspended 
or revoked. 

As to the organisation of agricultural workers, it is stated that, on 30 April 
1942, 7,818 agricultural unions with a membership of 1,480,000 were registered 
with the Ministry of Social Affairs, but that these agricultural unions can hardly 
be called unions in the true sense. The Ministry of Social Affairs has therefore 
decided to set up agricultural model unions, of which there are now 24 in opera- 
tion. Membership is compulsory, all farmers, tenants, and agricultural labourers 
within'the locality of the union being bound to join. It is hoped that these model 
unions will give an impetus to the existing agricultural organisations to adopt 
measures for improving their work.? 








1 Public Law 625—77th Congress. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 





STATISTICS 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for the 
publication in the Review of the periodical statistics on labour 
conditions in various countries, the index numbers of cost of 
living and retail prices are given in this issue. 


The following tables show: 


(a) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, heating and lighting, 
clothing, rent, and “miscellaneous”, specified in the headings by the 
letters a to e. 

(b) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indexes for 
the first group mentioned above) which have been reintroduced 
into the tables owing to the special interest attached to them at 
the present time. 


For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January 1942 issue of the Review: Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes, pp. 104-113. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLE 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘figures not yet received”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘“‘provisional figures”. 

The sign * signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 








INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 
(Base: 1929=100) 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
1Including heating and soap. *Since July 1941 :a-e. *Up to June 1941: including heating and lighting. 
4 Bureau of Labour Statistics. 5 National Industria] Conference Board. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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Composition of the indices: 4 = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; c == Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
1 Up to September 1933, excluding heating. 2 Including soap and coal. *I-IX. 











INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929=100) 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Heating and lighting; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

1 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. *%National Bank. *Imperial Cabinet. 4 Osaka 

Asahi Shimbun Co. ‘Bank of Japan. ‘* New series on food, soap and kerosene linked up with old 

index, priced in Arab markets. *’New series based on food, soap and kerosene linked up with old index, 
priced in Jewish markets. * Up to 1937, including heating and lighting. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929= 100) 
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Competition of the indices: a=Food; b=Heating and lighting; c=Clothing; d=Rent; ¢= Miscellaneous. 

1 Territory before 1938. 21929-1930: 65 towns. Monthly indices: 12 towns. *VII-XII. ‘ Until 1936: 

21 towns. 5 Until end of 1930: 106 towns, excluding clothing and rent. ¢ I-XI. 7 Based on prices 
officially in force; Athens only. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929= 100) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
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Retail Prices in Certain Countries 
in October 1941 


In 1941 the International Labour Office undertook a further 
enquiry into retail prices of certain foodstuffs and articles of fuel.! 
The results are given in the following table for October 1941 (or 
some neighbouring date) in 35 countries. With a few exceptions, 
these countries are the same as those included in the last enquiry; 
in Europe, Yugoslavia had to be dropped, but on the other hand, 
price data were available for Germany, Norway, and Turkey, 
countries which were omitted in 1940. 

The data have been collected by the competent national or 
municipal statistical services, and in the majority of cases have 
been communicated by them directly to the Office; in other cases 
they have been taken by the Office from official publications. 

The articles whose prices are recorded, it should be noted, 
may not always be of the same quality in the different countries 
or even in different towns in the same country. A complication 
arising out of war conditions is that in some countries articles are 
rationed and supplies may not always be available in the quantities 
desired at these prices. Furthermore, the prices themselves may 
be officially regulated, and in some cases unofficial prices of the 
so-called black markets may exist in addition to the official prices. 
Prices for these countries must therefore be considered as subject 
to special reservations. 

In most cases prices are given for the capital or the most im- 
portant town in each country; in cases where prices have been 
furnished for a number of towns in a country, averages—unweighted 
arithmetical averages computed by the Office—are presented.’ 





1 For the results of the last enquiry, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, pp. 233-239: ‘Retail Prices in Certain Countries in 
October 1940’’. 

2 The towns for which averages are computed are: Canada: Halifax, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg; United States: Baltimore, Boston, 
Denver, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco; 
Argentina: Cérdoba, La Plata, Santa Fe, Tucuman; Brazil: Belém, Belo Hori- 
zonte, Fortaleza, Porto Alegre, Salvador; Palestine: Haifa; Jaffa, Jerusalem, 
Bulgaria: Sofia, Plovdiv; Great Britain: Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Manchester, Newcastle; Ireland: Cork, Dublin, Dundalk; Portugal: Castelo 
Branco, Coimbra, Evora, Faro, Porto, Vila Real; Rumania: Bucharest, Timi- 
soara; Sweden: Goteborg, Malmé, Stockholm; Switzerland: Basle, Bern, Zurich; 
Australia: Melbourne, Sydney. 
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STATISTICS 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1941 
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! Data for Sept. 1941. 2Calculated on the basis of fitre. per litre, at the rate of | kg. per litre. * Calculated 


on the basis of prices per kg., at the rate of 1.031 kg. per * Average calculated for a smaller number of towns 
than indicated in the heading. * Calculated on the basis of ys - litre, at the rate of 0.1134 kg. per litre. ® Cal- 
culated on the basis of prices per m’, at the rate of 400 es = 7 Price of bituminous coal; price of anthracite: 
187.1 cents (average for 4 towns). * Price of bituminous price of anthracite: 134.8 cents, 2 per cent. sales tax to 
be added. ° Price of bituminous coal; price of anthracite: 167.2 cents, 2 per cent. sales tax to be added. ” Price of 
bituminous coal (average for 7 towns) ; price of anthracite: 156. y cents (average for 5 towns). Sales tax added to purchase 
prices: Denver, New Orleans, St. Louis, and San Francisco: 2 per cent.; Los Angeles: 3 per cent. " Calculated on the 
basis of prices per gallon, at the rate of 3.2 kg. per gallon. ™ Price of bituminous coal; price of anthracite: 233.2 cents. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1941 (cont.) 
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America (cont'd.) 
Argentina Brazil Chile a ~ Cuba —y¥ 
Article Unit 
Buenos Rio de Sdo ‘ Federal 
Aires | 4 towns | Janeiro | Paulo 5 towns | Santiago} Bogoté |Havana District 
Pesos Pesos | Milreis | Milreis | Milreis | Pesos Pesos | Pesos | Pesos 
(m/n) | (m/n) 
1 Wheat bread......... Kg 0.30 0.29 1.500 1.400 1.880 1.80 ° 0.22 0.57 
2 Rye bread.........-- i . os ° > - ° ° 1 a 
3 Flour (wheat)........ 6 0.22 0.19 ° ° S 1.79 .30 ° 0.37 
4 Oatmeal or rolled oats. i ° ° ° ° ° ° ad ° * 
NS oa Rha eimai sie 0.78 0.73 1.600 2.000 1.730 2.58 .28 0.15 0.34 
6 Macaroni............ = 0.37 0.314 e e ° 2.66 ° 1.10 
7 Beef Ist quality... ad 0.80 0.76 ° 0.28 0.85 
2nd quality..|  “ 0.70 | 0.70 |} 2-400 |} 2.800 |) 2.560 | 1) 36 [7 9-39 | 9°22] 0:75 
8 Pork Ist quality... ” 0.95 ° ° ° ° + 0.50 1.36 
2nd quality. . ” 0.60 ° ° ° ° S 0.42 ° bd 
9 Mutton | Ist quality... 3 1.00 e sd ad e 12.56 * * 1.19 
2nd quality. . ” 0.45 ° ° ° e ' * ° bd 
10 Veal Ist quality... . 0.90 ° ° e ° 12.24 ° ° 1.30 
2nd quality. . "= 0.80 ° e ° e . ® ° 1.20 
SE Pcccecaceewees eos = 4.00 ° > od ° ° set 1.02 ° 
RN is oe wbieiee eee = 0.60 ° . ° ° ° ° 0.45 ° 
13 Smoked fish......... = ° ° ° ag ° ° e s * 
14 Margarine........... - 0.50 ° ° ° ° ° 0.51 ° ° 
| OO rae - 0.80 ° 6.000 5.500 5.520 9.78 0.53 0.35 1.45 
ere os 5.16! ad ° ° ° 27.17! ° ° 6.83 
17 Milk (unskimmed)....} Lit 0.18 0.18 0.900 1.200 1.020 2.00 ° 0.09 0.32 
18 Single cream......... ig 7.312 ° ° e ° e * . bd 
19 Butter (table)........ Kg. 2.00 a 10.000 9.000 | 10.140 | 21.80 ° 0.80 3.49 
20 Cheese (ord. qual.).... ” 1.07 1.43 e ad ° 16.95 ® * 1.86 
21 Eggs (fresh)......... 1 0.05 = 0.200 0.200 0.196 0.57 0.03 0.03 0.08 
22 Wenn CGied). .... 220% Kg. 0.56 0.464 ° ° ° e bd e ° 
23 White or red haricot 
OO ee an 0.30 0.304 1.100 0.700 1.220 3.79 0.34 ° 0.32 
aso eeana ea ere = 0.17 0.18 1.100 0.900 1.330 1.25 0.10 sad 0.21 
25 Green or red cabbage.) x 0.123 0.073 ° ° ° 0.978 ° ° ° 
26 Apples (home produce. - 0.514 ° ° s * bd * * bd 
27 Prunes (dried)........ 1.20 ad ad ° ° ° * * ad 
28 Jam (ordinary quality) - 0.80 ° ad s s * * * s 
29 Sugar (white granu- 
eas = 0.41 0.40 1.600 1.400 1.450 2.34 0.22 0.12 0.36 
30 Chocolate, cooking... . - 0.88 s ° a e ° * * 2.09 
31 Coffee, roast.(ord.qual.) “2 1.20 1.31 3.400 4.500 3.890 | 11.62 e 0.71 ° 
fo | ere . 4.00 sd - ® ° e * ° ° 
eer - 8.80 ad ° ° ° 48.61 e ° ° 
eee he 7 4.00 ? . ® ad ° 9.90 s ° 
35 Salt (cooking)........ va 0.10 ° ° ng e 0.60 1.10 e 0.13 
36 Beer (ordinary quality)| Lit 0.50 e ° ed ° 3.20 sad ° 0.30 
37 Wine(ordinary quality) - 0.38 0.38 ° * ° 4.00 ° ° ° 
38 Firewood (fire).......|100 kg.| 3.80 ° e » ° 27.60 ° e 5.00 
39 Coal (household)...... 2 10.00 8.674 ° e ag 95.00 ° ° 8.00 
1 Calculated on the basis of prices per litre, at the rate of 0.9 kg. litre. 2 Calculated on the basis of prices 


per kg., at the rate of 4.8753 kg. per litre. * Calculated on the basis of prices per unit, at the rate of 1.542 kg. per unit. 
May mang the basis of prices per unit, at the rate of 8.8 units per kg. 
or Apr. m 


* Data 
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N AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1941 (cont.) 
America (concl.) ASIA EuRoPE 
exi- 
of Peru | Sat. vey | ceckss | China Palestine ba Bo 
a Article Unit 
a 3 towns 
tric 
Lima ja es ay ~ | Caracas — 3 Berlin | 2 towns 
——| vador Arab Jewish 
Markets} Markets 
SOS 
Soles | Colones} Pesos Pesos | Ch. $ Mils Mils RM Leva 
57 1 Wheat bread......... Kg 0.63 . 0.12 . 3.28 | 27.4 | 34.7 | 0.32] 7.12 
2 Bye Genet. «0000 cess ” ° ° 0.20 © ° S ° ° 4 
37 3 Flour (wheat)........ 0.44 | 0.42 | 0.11 7 1.91 | 28.44 | 28.14] 0.47] * 
4 Oatmeal or rolled oats. i 0.70 ° 1.00 e 2.23 ° ° 0.57 ° 
-34 ) OP tinge pee 0.46 | 0.20 | 0.25 | 0.50 | 2.23 27.4 26.7 0.65 | 22.38 
-10 6 Macaroni............ e 0.70 ° 0.18 1.00 3.59 ° . . . 
-85 7 Beef Ist quality...)  “ 1.25 | 0.51 0.28 . 10.23 . aq | 30.00 
75 2nd quality..| “ 1.05 . 0.14 . 6.19 . }199.7 1.70 | "* 
,36 8 Pork ist quality...) “ 1.60 | 0.57 |} 9 6 ° 8.44 ° ° 1.60 | 42,00 
19 2nd quality. . - 1 ‘= “ , , a ° . ' ° 
: 9 Mutton }Ist quality... ” &. 5.11 31.00 
¢ 2nd quality. . ” 0.95 ° 0.28 © . }149.8 ° 2.00 ° 
-30 10 Veal Ist quality...| “ * * 0.32 * 12.79 * * 2.01 * 
,20 2nd quality.. - a » X ° ° ° ° . ° 
> if Ree eae 9 6.80 ° 1.60 ° 15.54 ° ° ° e 
: OF i seeded “ 1.40 ° 0.65 ° 11.57 ° . . . 
13 Smoked fish......... - 1.60 ° 0.80 ° ° ° ° ° ° 
: 14 Margarine........... “ 1.60 * 0.22 * 7.25 * * . . 
45 4G sperm hdenapssetts ee 1.85 | 0.73 | 0.65 2.00 | 5.71 ° 2.08 | 56.00 
83 16 Olive oil............. 5.00 ° 3.89 * * 163.3 | 196.2 . . 
-32 17 Milk (unskimmed)....| Lit. | 0.45 . 0.12 . 1.94 | 26.15 | 32.95 | 0.26] 8.50 
18 Single cream......... ” ad ° 1.06 ° 12.14 ° ad ° ° 
© 19 Butter (table) ........ Kg. 4.20 | 0.95 1.80 ° 21.32 | 249.7 | 249.7 3.60 . 
8 20 Cheese (ord. qual.)... - 1.60 0.68 0.88 3.02 12.95 166.4 133.2 ° 32.00 
.08 21 Hees (fresh)... 2.2.2... 1 0.12 0.03 0.03 ° 0.28 8.8 8.6 0.12 2.78 
, 22 Peas (dried) . Kg. . 0.21 0.50 1.00 | 2.56 . ° . ° 
7 23 White or red haricot 
3 beans....... o 0.42 * 0.55 ° ° ° ° * 12.00 
21 24 Potatoes............ o 0.20 ° 0.10 | 0.60 | 0.78 | 64.8 | 66.2 | 0.08] 5.65 
‘ 25 Green or red cabbage. . - 0.18 pa 0.05? | 0.10? 1.63 1 a = 3.28? 
‘ 26 Apples (home produce) ™ 0.20 ° 0.43 e 3.02 ° ° ° . 
“ 27 Prunes (dried).. - 0.53 e 0.75 ° 5.80 ° ° ° 48.00 
28 Jam (ordinary quality) - e e 1.20 ° 9.52 ° ° ° ° 
%6 29 Sugar (white granu- 
‘09 DE state aarnane nh 0.30 0.24 0.21 0.75 3.31 34.7 34.7 0.74 | 26.25 
: 30 Chocolate, cookin. . .. . 2 0.80 ° 1.00 ° ” ag - ° ° 
‘ 31 Coffee,roast.(ord.qual.)| “ 1.40 0.35 1.30 1.75 10.60 154.0 195.6 * 340.00 
: 32 Chicery...<scccccece “ . . 1.00 * * * * . . 
> | SERRE RRR tee ea - 6.00 a 3.40 ° 12.19 486.8 486.8 ° ° 
13 fa ees = 0.50 0.86 1.00 ° 11.93 e S ° ° 
30 35 Salt (cooking)........ e 0.12 0.09 0.04 0.23 1.35 6.6 6.6 e 4.92 
‘ 36 Beer (ordinary quality)| Lit. 0.55 ° 0.30 ° 1.64 ° ° 1.62 ° 
37 Wine(ordinary quality) ” 0.45 ° 0.22 ° ° © a = ° 
= 38 Firewood (fire) ....... 100 kg.| * ° 2.20 ° ° ° ° . * 
39 Coal (household)...... ” 12.00 ° 9.00 ° 59.13 ° ° ° * 
am ‘Calculated on the basis of prices per litre, at the rate of 0.9 kg. per litre. * Calculated on the basis of prices 
“ ° per unit, at the rate of 1.542 kg. per unit. * Data for Dec. 1941. ‘ Average of Australian and Canadian flours. 
ata * Calculated on the basis of prices per kg., at the rate of 1.03 kg. per litre. * Data taken from Bulletin de la Statistique 
générale de la France, Jan. 1942. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1941 (cont.) 

















Europe (cont’d.) 
: Ini Den- Fin- 4 Stas Hun- Ire- Nor- | Nether- 
Article Unit pm te France Great Britain gary land way” | lands"! 
Copen- Hel- ‘ Buda- 31 The 
hagen sinki Paris | London | 6 towns pest 3 towns | towns | Hague 
Kr. F. Mk. | Franc Pence Pence | Pengés | Pence Kr. Fl. 
1 Wheat bread......... Kg. 1.27 11.38 3.35 4.4 4.6 0.48 6.6 ® 0.30 
Bo eae - 0.30 4.65 ® - ” 0.48 ad 0.52 0.33 
3 Flour (wheat) . o 0.70 6.03 5.70 5.0 3.7 0.68 6.1 S 0.25 
4 Oatmeal or rolled oats. as 0.94 6.63 ” 6.8 6.6 s 7.4 0.66 e 
rer ee ws 1.28 ° 7.70 11.5 11.5 1.57 31.6 ° 0.36 
ee eee oe * ° ° ° 1.47 s 1.64 0.60 
7 Beef fist quality.. - 4.00 21.00 47.85 33.3 35.3 3.59 38.9 3.85 2.42 
. 2nd quality... - j 2.59 ° 20.00 22.0 22.0 2.30 ri Pe >= 1.59 
7 Ist quality... ” 34.20 2.30 41.1 . 2.41 
8 Pork \2nd quality..| « |\ 2-50 ‘ 36.40 . * 2.20 ‘ 3.31 | 1.79 
9 Mutton {/st,quality...)  « * 32.00 | 39.00 | 39.7 | 39.7 | 2.66 | 38.2 ‘ 
utton | ond quality..| ° ° 18.00 | 17.6 17.6 ° 24.3 ° ° 
10 Veal jist quality... * { 2.81 21.80 35.50 . oi 3.81 ° 3.63 3.01 
_ \2nd quality. . ' . 13.25 17.50 - ° 2.39 ° 2.28 2.22 
i UI ary asa cael ot GW Ghani = $.21 ° ° a . 7.93 52.9 4.11 ° 
PO errr i ° ° 26.00 41.2 47.0 3.24 49.2 4.06 1.70 
13 Smoked fish......... . * ° e al e 44.17 1.62 ° 
14 Margarine........... = 1.84 1 e 15.4 15.4 * ° 2.65 1.28 
Aer - 4.32 18.75 ° 19.8 19.8 3.30 19.8 * 1.50 
SN is wiectrenac eye : * * * ° a ° ° 
17 Milk (umskimmed)....] Lit. 0.50 2.48 2.70 7.9 7.9 0.425 5.7 0.44 0.18 
18 Single cream......... os 2.70 13.00 ° bd e ° 39.3 e ° 
19 Butter (table)........ Kg. 4.49 40.77 46.00 41.9 41.9 5.205 42.6 4.85 2.57 
20 Cheese (ord. qual.).... - 3.64 ° 27.55 28.7 28.7 3.88 33.3 2.75 1.55 
re oO |) a 1 0.20 1.94! 2.00 2.4 2.4 0.17 3.3 0.21 0.09 
22 Peas (dried) Kg. ° ° ° 12,3 11.7 0.98 24.3 1.36 0.34 
23 White or re ed haricot 
beans. ewkeeee - ° ° ° 33.9 11.0 ° 18.77 ° 0.48 
24 Potatoes. - 0.28 1.512 2.24 2.8 2.8 0.16 2.0 0.27 0.14 
25 Green or red c abbage.. ” * ° se ° ad 0.29 1,38 ° ° 
26 Apples (home produce) « 0.83 . . . ° 1.20 20.39 ° ° 
27 Prunes (dried). “ * * * * * 1.84 38.67 2.88 ° 
28 Jam (ordinary quality) ” ° ° 25.9 25.7 a 31.6 ° 
29 Sugar (white granu- 
eee aera = 0.49 18.69 7.00 8.8 8.8 10.1 1.61 0.54 
30 Chocolate, cooking... . ° ° ° 24.60 S ° . ° ° os 
31 Coffee, roast.(ord. qual.) ai 6.35 59.75 33.33 53.8 57.3 56.00 79.4 3.25 1.44 
Oe Ns 6044 0ad osnae - * . 9.25 ° ° 1.90 ° ° ° 
Be Be, ase dekeen ae aae Bs 17.30 ° ° 62.4 65.0 {146.70 88.2 15.95 3.40 
See si ° e ° 28.4 27.6 aa 52.9 3.29 a 
35 Salt (cooking)........ a 0.25 1.53 4.00 ° ° 0.40 6.6 0.31 0.18 
36 Beer (ordinary quality)| Lit - $.23 ° va ° S 14.4 ° 7” 
37 Wine(ordinary quality) ” ° 9 4.68 ° ° ° ° e ° 
38 Firewood (fire) . ...}100 kg. ° 35.633 ° ° ° 7.005 ° 6.138 ~ 
39 Coal (household). . ” ° e 72.00 74.6 61.0 5.305 92.5 ° 3.40" 
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1 Calculated on the basis of prices per kg., at the rate of 17.5 units per kg. 2 Calculated on the basis of prices per 
litre, at the rate of 0.75 kg. per litre. * Calculated on the basis of prices per m’, at the rate of 400 kg. per m’. ‘4 Prices 
as quoted in large chain stores only. 5 Data for 30 Sept. 1941. ° Data for Nov. 1941. 7 Average calculated for a 
smaller number of towns than indicated in the heading. _* Calculated on the basis of prices per unit, at the rate of 1.542 
kg. per unit. * Calculated on the basis of prices per unit, at the rate of 8.8 units per kg. ™ Data for Sept. 1941. 
11 Data for July 1941. Sales tax included in the price of all taxable goods. ™ Anthracite; eotenhelad on the basis of 
prices per hectolitre, at the rate of 75 kg. per hectolitre. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1941 (concl.) 





















































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
uma- i 2 . New 
Article Unit Portugal == Sweden ae ‘ Turkey —_ — 
Wel- 
Lisbon | 6 towns | 2 towns | 3 towns | 3 towns | Ankara |Istanbul |2 towns} ling- 
ton 
Escudos} Escudos Lei Kr Fr. Piastres | Piastres | Pence | Pence 
1 Wheat bread......... Kg. 2.00 1.85 ad 1.00 | 0.52 12.00 13.12 6.4 5.0 
2 Be WR sc oa scccnsen oe ° e s 0.83 ° as ° ° ° 
3 Flour (wheat)........ sa 3.60 3.98 16.00 0.45 | 0.99 19.38 24.00 9 4.5 
4 Oatmeal or rolled oats. ve e ° ° 0.81 | 1.08 © ° 8.2 8.8 
5 Rice. ; . ‘ > 2.80 2.85 | 140.00 as 0.83° 44.49 51.67 7.7 9.4 
6 Macaroni............ - 5.00 4.93 84.00 0.82 | 1.129 44.72 44.00 ° ° 
7 Beef Ist quality .. a 12.40 10.30 83.00 3.39 | 4.269 35.00 55.55 | 25.0 22.0 
. 2nd quality. . a 5.40 5.53 | 72.005 2.56 | 4.089 ° * 19.5 17.6 
8 Pork lst quality .. an 14.00 12.50 | 113.00 3.68 ° ° ° 28.6 27.0 
2nd quality. . et 9.00 7.40 ° 1.53 | 5.479 ” ° 27.5 26.4 
9 Mutt Ist quality.. . - 8.20 6.528 ° 4.27 | 5.299 55.00 57.50 | 18.6 22.0 
Mutton | dnd quality..}  “ 6.20 5.568 * ° * * * 16.7 | 16.0 
10 Veal Ist quality.. . = 12.00 11.72 ° 3.99 | 5.989 ° ° ° ° 
. 2nd quality. . ee 7.80 6.63 ° 2.50%} 5.16° ° ° ° ° 
BS Bi cc<camanactecesns 4 16.00 16.92 | 325.00 3.21 | 6.843* ° ° ° ° 
BS SOG ncansc és owecen ” 11.20 9.73 | 125.00 3.43 | 6.798 ° nd 41.4 40.8 
13 Smoked fish......... - ° e ° 2.558 ad ° ° . 35.3 
14 Margarine........... ” ° ® ° ° ° ° ° ° . 
f° 2 eee - 11.20 10.37 | 171.00 3.30 | 5.41° ° ° e S 
ee ed 8.22! 7.43 5.83! | 2.931910) 95.69 90.61 ° ° 
17 Milk (unskimmed)....| Lit 1.60 1.55 15.00 0.31 | 0.36 20.69 20.00 6.4 6.2 
18 Single cream......... - s e * 1.77 ° ° ° ° 5 
19 Butter (table)........ Kg. 22.50 22.58 | 227.00 4.01 | 6.93 170.00 | 170.11 | 42.5 39.7 
20 Cheese (ord.qual.) .... si 16.00 17.83 99.00 2.71 | 3.75 67.50 75.00 | 31.7 24.8 
21 Eggs (fresh)......... 1 0.52 0.45 5.50 0.19 | 0.32° 3.00 3.00 1.3 1.6 
22 Peas (dried)......... Kg. ° e 26.00 ° 1.60° 22.83 31.83 ° * 
23 White or red haricot 
EES arr ” 2.20 2.40 ° © 1.559 21.00 25.45 ® ° 
BO TR oc vcs nee kas 0.80 0.75 16.75 0.20 | 0.27 14.39 12.50 2.9 5.6 
25 Green or red cabbage. . 7 0.322 0.392 4.542 0.27 ° ° ° ° 4.4 
26 Apples (home produce) a a ° a 1.11 | 0.65 42.49 24.44 ° 8.8 
27 Prunes (dried)........ * 12.00 9.203] 106.005 1.68 | 1.75 . ° ° 22.6 
28 Jam (ordinary quality) ” ” ° = 1.958 ° a ° 14.5 23.1 
29 Sugar (white granu- 
a Bo ee ” 4.50 4.68 43.00 0.52 | 0.96° 52.00 50.00 8.8 8.8 
30 Chocolate, cooking... . “ ° e . 008 ba 3.63* ° ° ° ° 
31 Coffee, roast.(ord.qual.) 4 8.00 10.66 | 712.008 5.02 | 5.23% ° ° ° 69.4 
Se CORES cxcccckwens e i ad e ° ° = ° ° ° ° 
2 TOR. .uveusbaoeneed ” 24.00 36.66 |3,000.00 14.15 {12.06 860.41 | 849.72 | 89.3 99.8 
Se GR ieicobinnadekin - 22.00 23.17 nd 3.33 | 2.78° ° ° ° 75.0 
35 Salt (cooking)........ 9% 0.30 0.34 ® 0.26 ° 8.50 7.00 ° 3.3 
36 Beer (ordinary quality)} Lit aad bd e 0.93 ® ~ . - > 
37 Wine(ordinary quality) “2 1.95 1,93 85.00 4.95 a Se ° ° ° 
38 Firewood (fire). ...... 100 kg.| 30.00 20.00 | 172.00 5.507 |42.39% ® | 300.00 | 220.00 . 74.57 
39 Coal (household)..... . - 65.00 58.33 ° 7.478 |18.51%*") 750.00 | 700.00 ° 83.9 
' Calculated on the basis of prices per litre, at the rate of 0.9 kg. per litre. * Calculated on the basis of prices 


heading. 


at the rate of 400 kg. per m‘. 
hectolitre. 


per unit, at the rate of 1.542 kg. per unit. 


4 Data for July 1941. * Timisoara only. 


9 A the new sales tax. ™ Peanut oil. 


* Average 
* Bucharest only. 


ted for a smaller number of towns than indicated in the 


An 


7 Calculated on the basis of prices per mi’, 
8 Anthracite; calculated on the basis on prices per hectolitre, at the rate of 75 kg. per 
thracite 
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Boone, Gladys. The Women’s Trade Union Leagues in Great Britain and the 
United States of America. New York, Columbia University Press; London, P. S. 
King & Son, 1942. 283 pp. 


The author’s contacts with the labour movements of both Great Britain and 
the United States have enabled her to write this interesting account of the 
history of the women’s trade union leagues in those countries, for which she has 
used a great deal of so far unpublished material. She describes the origin and 
development of the leagues; the efforts made to educate women in the principles 
of unionism, to open men’s unions to women, and to obtain better conditions of 
work; the activities of women trade unionists during the first world war; the 
efforts to organise women workers internationally; the plans for presenting 
labour standards drawn up by the National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America to the Labour Commission which was to draft the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation; and the relations of the American Women’s 
Trade Union League with the International Labour Office. 


Bunge, Alejandro E. Una Nueva Argentina. Buenos Aires, Editorial 
Guillermo Kraft Ltda., 1940. 513 pp. 


The author is a distinguished and far-sighted economist and sociologist who 
is widely known by reason of his work at the University of Buenos Aires and as 
editor of the Revista de la Economia Argentina. The title he has chosen is signi- 
ficant: on the basis of data collected over many years, he discusses the probable 
economic and social future of the new Argentina. In the course of analysing a 
great variety of interesting problems he makes a number of well thought-out 
suggestions as to ways and means of securing the future development at which 
the nation is entitled to aim. The topics covered, too numerous to be listed in 
full, include: the lack of reliable information for Government purposes; the 
dangers involved in the fact that, despite a low level of infantile mortality, the 
rate of growth of population is declining; the stage of maturity that the Argentine 
population has prematurely reached; its racial composition and the progressive 
decrease of the foreign element. The author stresses the agricultural character 
of Argentine economy in spite of a large urban population and traces briefly 
the development of industrial activities. He also discusses the problem of ille- 
gitimacy and proposes remedies. He then reviews Argentine production and 
brings out the economic disequilibrium which might, he considers, be remedied 
by the achievement of a greater degree of economic and financial independence 
and by the organisation of a ‘Southern Customs Union”’. Problems of monetary 
policy and the cost of living are also dealt with as well as the social aspects of 
land policy and housing. Professor Bunge favours the granting of family allow- 
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ances in kind (housing, land, and medical facilities), and, after declaring that 
new fiscal burdens can only be justified for social purposes, he discusses at length 
the problems of education in Argentina. The last chapter refers to the urgent 
need for strengthening the social, economic, and administrative structure of 
the country. 

The book contains a considerable amount of statistical information and 
will thus be of value as a work of reference as well as for its interesting discussion 
of current problems. 


Butlin, S. J., Critchley, T. K., McMillan, R. B., and Tange, A. H. 
Australia Foots the Bill. Sydney, Angus and Robertson, Ltd., 1941. xvi + 128 pp. 


The authors are members of the New South Wales Branch of the Economic 
Society of Australia and New Zealand, which has sponsored a series of volumes 
on economic problems arising from the war. The present study is intended to 
cover the very broad field of public and private finance in a manner comprehensible 
to the non-specialist. Its scope has necessarily been restricted to the more 
obviously “‘financial’’ side of the Australian war economy, omitting or treatin 
only in a fragmentary manner such intimately related topics as price control, 
wages policy, or man-power policy. But within the limits of their chosen field 
of enquiry, the authors have done a fine piece of work. 

Although this is not just another pamphlet on how to pay for the war, some 
discussion of the general economic problems raised by war finance in any country 
was obviously necessary. This is handled in an expert and convincing manner, 
with substantial agreement with the views expressed early in the war by Baron 
Keynes. A great deal of valuable information is given on the subject of the 
financial measures taken in Australia during the first twenty months of the 
war, together with the authors’ judgments thereon. The soundness of their 
analysis and criticism is attested by the fact that Australia has since been 
led by the logic of events in matters of taxation and borrowing policy to follow 
in the lines which are commended in the book. Even the authors’ judgment that 
the difficulties in the way of concentrating all income taxation in the Federal 
Government for the duration of the war—inevitably a thorny problem in a federal 
country—are ‘greatly exaggerated’”’ has been borne out by subsequent events. 
In general, therefore, this book is a valuable addition to the growing series which 
reassuringly indicates that greater understanding of the problems of war financing 
will eliminate the majority of the mistakes made between 1914 and 1919. 


Committee on Africa, the War, and Peace Aims. The Atlantic Charter 
and Africa from an American Standpoint. New York City, 1942. xi + 164 pp. 
Events in African History. By Edwin W. Smitn. A Supplement to The Atlantic 
Charter and Africa from an American Standpoint. New York, 1942. 68 pp. 


A study of the manner in which and extent to which the “eight points’’ of 
the Atlantic Charter might be applied to the problems of Africa, and especially 
those problems which concern the welfare of the African peoples living south of 
the Sahara. The study had its origin in a proposal ‘‘to discuss what might be 
done by an American group to help develop an intelligent public opinion” in 
the United States regarding present conditions in Africa and the steps to be 
taken for their improvement. It is published with the approval and under the 
auspices of a committee of representative and experienced persons. Particular 
attention is called in the prefatory note to a decision at an early stage in the 
preparation of the study that it should be confined to a statement of “fundamental 
principles and their major applications”. ‘The Committee felt”, it is stated, 
“that all it could wisely try do do, in facing the extremely diverse and com- 
plicated problems of Africa under its various types of administration, was to 
consider the more important facts and problems—especially those dealing with 
the welfare of Africans—and to treat them in a concrete and realistic way.” 

The study also contains an outline of the sociological and historical back- 
ground, including an account of the relations of the United States with Africa, 
and comments on existing conditions and the administrative policy in different 
areas. Reference is made in the major findings of the Committee to the Mandates 
system established after the last war, “the substantial progress in most parts 
of the continent in dealing with problems of Native rights and Native wel- 
fare . . . during the past twenty years under the influence of the mandate idea 
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of trusteeship and other forces’’, the “large potentiality” of the African peoples 
and the existence in every colony of “a steadily increasing group of educated 
Africans competent to take positions of additional responsibility’. It is also 
observed that ‘although the slave trade has been abolished and some of the more 
serious abuses of industrial exploitation have been reduced, largely as the result 
of the efforts of the International Labour Organisation, the African labourer 
is still extremely poor, generally receives but a pitiful wage in proportion to 
corporation profits, and inadequate attention to his housing and other social 
welfare needs’”’. 

The principal recommendations made by the Committee are grouped by 
subject-matter under three heads, namely, political conditions, social-economic 
conditions, and American relations with Africa. It is stated, however, that in 
making them the Committee “realises the extreme complexity of African prob- 
lems and that it is far easier to give advice when one is without direct responsi- 
bility for government”’. 

The major recommendations in respect of political conditions urge the 
taking of “prompt steps to give colonial peoples a larger and more responsible 
share in the government of their country’, the definite acceptance “in every 
colony” of “the goal of ultimate self-government’’, the adoption of measures to 
secure the support of “the best public opinion of the African population when 
any changes in governmental control or policy are contemplated”’, the immediate 
provision for ‘adequate native representation in the Legislative Council (or 
what corresponds to it), including some African members elected directly, or 
by qualified African electors, or by tribal councils”, and a steady increase in 
such membership and the throwing open of “more positions in the civil service 
in every colony to competitive examinations in Africa—making ability and 
not colour the basis of choice—looking forward to the time when most civil 
service posts shall be held by Africans’’. It is observed, moreover, that the 
term ‘‘guardianship” is preferable to the term “trusteeship” as applied td an 
African territory under mandate control, and that “the mandate ideal .. . 
should be applied in all African territory controlled by European powers and 
should be adopted by the independent African States”. The voluntary submission 
to international inspection of all European colonies in Africa is also recommended. 

The major recommendations in respect of improvement in social-economic 
conditions urge the elimination of all forms of racial discrimination (including 
industrial colour bars) and the amelioration of the economic status of Africans 
(adoption of a sound land conservation policy and of measures to ensure that 
sufficient land of good quality is available to Africans, including restrictions 
on the alienation of land). Other recommendations include the introduction of 
scientific methods of agriculture, forestry, and irrigation, educational reform 
with emphasis on preparation for practical life and for leadership, the adoption 
of measures for bringing about an improvement in public health, and the intro- 
duction of proper safeguards for ensuring the welfare of African industrial 
workers (increased wages, and better housing and recreational facilities). 

Notes on statistical and other information as well as a selected bibliography 
are given in appendices, which form a useful addition to the study. A list of 
members of the Committee and a map of Africa are included. 

The Supplement contains a list of events in the history of Africa from the 
time of the institution of the calendar in Egypt (4241 B.C.) to 4 May 1942. 


Crick, W. F. An Outline of War-Time Financial Control in the United King- 
dom, London, Macmillan & Co., 1941. iv + 59 pp. 6d. 


A competent analysis, designed to appeal to non-professional readers, by a 
well-known banking authority. The book covers the reasons for financial control 
in wartime, internal and external controls, schemes designed to prevent the 
enemy from getting access to raw materials and credits in neutral countries, 
and “conservation of the nation’s capital’—the various plans for wartime 
insurance of property. 


Curry, O. J. Utilization of Corporate Profits in Prosperity and Depression. 
ie en Studies, Vol. IX, No. 4. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 
41. pp. $1. 


An analysis of the corporate earnings of 72 representative industrial firms 
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in the United States during the period 1921 to 1936, made with a view to deter- 
mining the extent to which the deficits of the depression periods were compensated 
by the surplus reserves created during the years of prosperity. The author 
concludes that “‘it is questionable whether corporate reserves assure wage and 
dividend payments during the poor years’’. 


Davies, Raymond Arthur, and Steiger, Andrew J. Soviet Asia. 
Democracy’s First Line of Defense. New York, The Dial Press, 1942. xiii + 
384 pp. 


The authors, who have made a study of Asiatic Russia and have ap- 
parently obtained a good deal of knowledge at first hand, hold the view that 
“the economic strength and military potential of Soviet Asia are crucial in 
the present (summer, 1942) Pacific situation’’, as indicated in the sub-title, 
and they have written the book in the hope that it “will strengthen the 
spirit of kinship that is so rapidly growing between the people of the United 
States, Canada, and the Soviet Union”’. The different regions of Soviet Asia 
are considered one by one with reference to their economic potentialities 
and the stage reached in the development of these potentialities, due regard 
being had, however, to the strategic factor in the present crisis. The result 
is a valuable introduction to the study of problems of a little known region, 
which seems destined to play an important part in the not far distant future. 


Family Endowment Society. Family Allowances To-day. By Eva M. 
Husrack. London, Family Endowment Society, 1941. 4 pp. 1d. 


A short pamphlet setting out the case for the immediate introduction 
of a State-paid scheme of family allowances in Great Britain. 


Gardiner, Glenn. Better Foremanship. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1941. x + 336 pp. $2.50. 


This is the second edition of ‘ta book of practical questions and answers 
presenting effective management methods for to-day’s foremen”. Its author 
is justified in claiming for it that it “is written out of practical experience for 
practical foremen seeking practical answers to to-day’s practical foremanship 
problems”. The present edition devotes particular attention to the need for 
rapid training of workers that has arisen out of national defence requirements. 
The author holds that “we must now, and in the future, devote the same 
intelligent genius to improving human relations that we devoted to mechanical 
improvements and inventions in the past 30 years”. The following titles of 
some of the chapters give an idea of the wide ground covered: the new im- 
portance of human relations in industry; the foreman’s responsibility for good 
labour relations to-day; how collective bargaining affects the foreman’s job; 
the foreman and to-day’s wage problems; attacking the sources of waste; 
to-day’s emphasis on quality; new needs for training and instruction; what 
the foreman must do to prevent accidents; what is capitalism?; what is 
wealth?; what is money?; foremanship and profits; economics and shorter 
working hours; plans for the workers’ security. A chapter entitled ‘The 
Foreman’s Part in Helping Workers to Think Straight’ proceeds from the 
assumption that “there is no question but that the great majority of em- 
ployers have the interests of their workers more sincerely at heart than most 
of the outsiders who are attempting to convert workers to this or that ‘ism’. 
The foreman, therefore, has a definite obligation to his workers to seize every 
opportunity to present the other side.”” And the author holds that “no con- 
scientious foreman who has at heart the interests of his workers and possesses 
a sense of fairness to the company that employs him, can be satisfied to sit 
by = not do his part in a tactful, intelligent way to help his workers think 
straight’’. 


Gelber, Lionel. Peace by Power. London, Toronto, New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1942. vii + 159 pp. $1.50. 


The main thesis of this book is that the present war is a war not only 
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for democracy but also for the balance of power. The author states that 
“unless it is a direct outgrowth from the circumstances of the present, the 
post-war settlement will be an uneasy truce’. He holds that the first task 
of the victorious democracies will be to tackle the German question, ‘‘and 
when that has been achieved, the next may be to place it within the ambit 
of a renovated League of Nations under the firm preponderance of the demo- 
cracies. Moving from the particular to the general, the empirical approach 
is a less exalted one than grandiose schemes of continental federation or 
social and economic revolution. But it may work.” 


Holcombe, Arthur N. Dependent Areas in the Post-War World. Boston, 
World Peace Foundation, 1941. 108 pp. 50c. 


A brief survey of the problem of colonial dependencies, containing a plea 
for their international administration and control by a strengthened Mandates 
Commission. 


Keech, J. Maynard. Workmen's Compensation in North Carolina 1929- 
1940. Durham, N.C., Duke University Press, 1942. ix + 198 pp. $3. 


After recounting the legislative history of workmen’s compensation in 
North Carolina, the author, who is an instructor in economics and _ business 
administration in Duke University, proceeds to describe the law as adminis- 
tered, giving a special chapter to accident prevention work. There follows 
an adequate account. of the conduct and supervision of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in the State. Ina final chapter the author lists his recommenda- 
tions for amendment. These are not very far-reaching or fundamental, and 
most of them hinge upon ‘the provision of adequate funds for efficient ad- 
ministration. The North Carolina law conforms to the usual plan of Amer- 
ican laws generally, and the author refrains from entering upon any criticism 
of the essential features of that plan. 


King-Hall, Stephen. Total Victory. New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, 1942. xii + 306 pp. $2. 


The author holds that victory can only be “total” if military victory is 
accompanied by a peace settlement in which the enemy will ‘“‘co-operate 
willingly’. To prepare for this willing co-operation an offer of an armistice, 
based on the principle of conciliation, should be brought by every possible 
means to the knowledge of the German people, at the same time that military 
operations are intensified. The author assumes that the Nazi régime would 
refuse the armistice offer and that there would be a revolt in Germany. The 
end of the war should be followed by an Anglo-American ‘Proclamation to 
Mankind” explaining the establishment of an Anglo-American peace force 
to guarantee the preservation of peace until a permanent settlement could be 
reached. Finally, the author sketches, very summarily, the shape of the 
post-war order, both in Great Britain and internationally. 


McWilliams, Carey. I/] Fares the Land. Boston, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1942. 419 pp. $3.. 


This book contends that the small farmer in the United States is being 
driven off the land to provide a force of cheap migrant labour for large-scale 
industrialised agriculture. The process has not been confined, to the ‘‘dust- 
bowl” States, but is happening in all agricultural areas. The causes, in addition 
to drought, are the increase in farm debt, due partly to the increase in land 
values and partly to increased cest of capital equipment, and the consequent 
concentration on cash crops instead of more diversified subsistence crops. The 
dependence on cash crops increases the vulnerability of the farmer to price 
declines and hastens the concentration into larger units. Farming, in short, is 
changing from a way of life into a big business. The truck gardening “industry”, 
controlling marketing, canning, and growing, needs only a handful of labourers 
for normal maintenance but must have hundreds of pickers for the few weeks 
of harvesting. This labour is most cheaply performed by migrants, whose bar- 
gaining position is further weakened by the chaotic condition of the labour 
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market. The author sees the “‘peonage’’ of the migrant and the share-cropper 
as part of the wider revolution in agricultural techniques, which cannot be solved 
by attempts at rehabilitation on small farms. 

Among methods suggested by the author to decasualise the growing popula- 
tion of migrant farm labour are a removal of legislative exemptions of farm 
labour from unemployment and accident compensation schemes, regulation of 
hiring practices and an improved placement system, the use of rural public works 
and rehabilitation schemes to alleviate distressed areas, application of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s ‘“‘yardstick” policy to large agricultural enterprises, 
and the provision of sanitary living quarters and welfare facilities for migrants. 
“Industrial agriculture’, says Mr. McWilliams, ‘‘should be made to assume a 
measure of social responsibility.’’ The book includes a very full bibliography. 


Talesnik Rabinovich, Gregorio. Intervencionismo de Estado y control de 
precios por el mismo. Santiago de Chile, 1940. 130 pp. 


A concrete and systematic study of price control in Chile. By way of intro- 
duction the author describes in his first chapter the modern tendencies of State 
intervention and planned economy in general, and then he attacks his central 
theme—the State control of prices of articles of prime necessity or of ordinary 
use. His study goes back to 1892, but devotes most attention to recent events, 
since the creation in 1932 of the General Commissariat for Food Supply and 
Prices, a body which in practice did not begin functioning until 1938. Owing 
to the short period in which it has been in operation, the author does not give 
a critical analysis of its work, but examines certain aspects in detail, such as its 
organisation and powers. The experience of other countries is reviewed for pur- 
poses of comparison. 


Toner, Rev. Jerome L. The Closed Shop. Washington, D.C. American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1942. viii + 205 pp. Cloth edition: $3.25; paper 
edition: $2.75. 


The principle of the “closed shop”, which has its roots in the guild system, 
has always been a trade union practice in the United States. The author, who 
is definitely in favour of the principle, makes a complete survey of the part it 
has played in American labour relations, the attitude of the organised workers who 
see in it the only sure protection for the trade agreement and collective agree- 
ment, and the opposition of the employers, which has recently subsided in some 
conspicuous cases, such as the surrender of Henry Ford to the United Automobile 
Workers. A whole chapter deals with the special conditions prevailing in the 
railroad industry and explains why even to-day the written closed-shop agree- 
ment is not sought by the most powerful Brotherhoods. Another chapter refers 
to the position of the Catholic Church, which is that in certain circumstances 
there would be nothing immoral nor unjust in the use of the closed-shop contract. 
But two important provisions are required: namely, that every union must be 
open to qualified workers on non-discriminatory terms, and that workers who 
have been refused membership or expelled from a union should be permitted to 
appeal to an impartial labour board. 


Vizcarra C., Hernan. Seguro Social Obligatorio. Valparaiso, Imp. ‘“‘Aurora 
de Chile’, 1941. xvi + 166 pp. 


An interesting study, suggesting ‘‘a rational foundation for national legisla- 
tion’”’ in Chile on social insurance, which would comprise insurance against 
sickness, occupational diseases and industrial accidents, invalidity, maternity, 
old age, death, and unemployment. The second part is devoted to a study of 
the Workers’ Compulsory Insurance Fund and the relevant legislation, and 
after a critical analysis, measures are suggested for the reform of the Act. These 
are largely on the lines of the Bill submitted to the National Congress in 1941 
which had been prepared with the assistance of the International Labour Office. 
The appendix contains a brief historical survey of social insurance in Chile and 
elsewhere. 
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Factory Inspection in 
Great Britain 


by T. K. DJANG, B.Sc., Ph. D. (Lond.) 


With a Preface by Sir DuNcAN R. WILSON, formerly H.M. 
Chief Inspector of Factories, and an Introduction by Dr. W. A. 
Rosson, Reader in Administrative Law in the University of 
London. 

Factory inspection is an essential social service in the modern 
state. England was the first country to adopt it and its Factory 
Inspectorate has maintained its pre-eminent position. Its value 
at the present time has been stated by Dr. Rosson, who, in 


his introduction, says: “It is important to remember that 
factory inspection is even more valuable in time of war than 
in peace’. 


This book is the first full-length study of the system which 
has been published in England. It traces the history of the 
Inspectorate, describes its organisation, explains the functions 
and methods of the inspectors, and analyses the remarkable 
skill by which the Inspectorate has succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of work people and employers alike. It deals also 
with the transfer of the Inspectorate from the Home Office to 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service and suggests a 
closer co-operation between the Factory Department of the 
latter Ministry and the International Labour Office. 

Sir DUNCAN WILSON, in his preface, says: “I can recommend 
this work to all who are interested as a just and intimate account 
of the growth of our Factory Legislation and Administration’’. 

In the preparation of this work Mr. Dyanc has had the 
benefit of advice and help from Dr. W. A. Rosson, Professor 
Harold J. Lasxi, Sir DUNCAN WILSON, Mr. A. W. GARRETT, 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories, and others. He was given 
special opportunities of seeing the inspectors’ work at first 
hand. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Disease and the Social System 
by ARTHUR GUIRDHAM, M.A., D.M. 


This book emphasises that disease is due largely to our 
social system. It argues that the beliefs we inherit are responsible 
not only for psychological but for physical disease. Man acquires 
the diseases permitted in his social stratum. Psychological and 
physical diseases are interchangeable, and physical diseases are 
often the patient’s solution of psychological situations. This 
book points out that the administration of society, as at present 
constituted, rests largely in the hands of the diseased. It dis- 
cusses also the medical aspects of a new world order. J0s. 6d. net. 


Road and Rail 


by GILBERT WALKER 


A survey based on an extensive knowledge of the practice 
of road haulage concerns and railways companies. The author 
has been Lecturer in Economics, Birmingham University, 
since 1930. He went to America on a Rockefeller Scholarship in 
1934-35. He studied his subject at first hand, making wide- 
spread enquiries among traders and transport managers, public 
officials and road hauliers. The work brings out the funda- 
mental issues with which post-war reconstruction has to 
grapple. 10s. 6d. net. 


Versailles Twenty Years After 
by PAUL BIRDSALL, Ph. D. 


This book is a clear picture of the highly controversial nego- 
tiations which formally ended the first World War. It is an 
effort to reach the realities behind the controversy and to 
appraise anew the work of the negotiators. It shows the di- 
plomatic factors which made Versailles what it was and estimates 
how some of those factors are likely to reappear at another 


peace conference. ‘“The book is of first class interest. . . It is 
a shrewd comment of contemporary significance’’. Times 
Lit. Supplement. 15s. net. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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